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PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

To  the  Trustees: 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes, 
Chapter  I,  section  2,  there  is  submitted  herewith  the 
annual  report  of  the  President  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1902,  upon  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
University. 

The  year  under  review  is  marked  by  the  retirement 
from  the  presidency  of  the  distinguished  man,  tenth 
in  the  succession  from  President  Samuel  R^tirwnent 
Johnson,  who  for  twelve  years  guided  the  of  PtmI- 
development  of  Columbia  University  at  a  *^*^^ 
most  critical  period  in  its  history.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Low  the  hopes  and  the  prophecies 
that  had  been  cherished  and  made  for  a  generation 
were  fulfilled.  The  forces  that  for  twenty  years  had 
been  stirring  in  Columbia  College  and  its  associated 
schools,  forces  to  which  President  Barnard  had  time 
and  again  called  attention  in  eloquent  words,  found 
full  expression.  The  College  which  had  served  New 
York  so  long  and  so  well  became  the  modem,  many- 
sided  university  of  which  the  old  Columbia  College  is 
the  foundation;  this  University,  carried  to  a  new  and 
fitting  home  on  a  site  of  great  beauty  and  appro- 
priateness, has  quietly  and  naturally  taken  its  place 
as  one  of  the  small  group  of  truly  national  univer- 
sities which  minister  to  the  whole  nation,  reflect- 
ing, each  in  its  own  way,  the  nation's  idealism, 
its  love  of  knowledge,  its  zeal  in  investigation  and 
invention,  and  its  practical  skill  in  applying  scientific 
principles  in  action.   The  Trustees,  in  their  resolutions 
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of  October  7, 1901,  and  the  University  Council,  repre- 
senting the  entire  teaching  staff,  in  the  minute 
adopted  at  a  special  meeting  held  October  12,  1901, 
have  given  expression  to  their  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Low's  great  services  to  the  University,  as  well  as  to 
their  regret  at  his  retirement  from  office. 

Mr.  Low's  part  in  the  creation  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  his  almost  tmlimited  generosity  in  sup- 
pljring  its  needs,  are  a  part  of  our  academic  history 
which  will  never  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.  He 
carries  to  his  new  and  difficult  post  of  public  service 
the  hearty  good  wishes  of  the  entire  University. 

Following  Mr.  Low's  resignation  came  that  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  H.  Beebe,  who,  as  Secretary  of  the  University, 
had  been  conspicuously  efficient,  and  whose  organiza- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Secretary's  office  had  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  ease  and  effectiveness  of  the 
University's  administration.  Mr.  Beebe  had  fully 
earned  the  hearty  thanks  of  Trustees,  officers,  and  stu- 
dents aHke  for  his  years  of  valued  and  devoted  service. 

The  dose  fef  a  presidential  administration  offers 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  summarize  the  condition 
CoinmikU  ^^  ^^  University.  As  a  result  of  the 
UniYenity  changes  of  the  past  few  years,  the  term 
^  '^'  Columbia  University  is  now  used  in  two  dis- 
tinct senses.  Technically,  it  means  the  various  de- 
partments of  educational  work  carried  on  tmder  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
College  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  at  their  expense ; 
educationally,  and  as  the  term  is  interpreted  by  the 
public  at  large,  it  includes  the  work  of  Barnard 
College  and  of  Teachers  College  as  well.  Because  of 
these  two  uses  of  the  term  Columbia  University,  sontie 
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care  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  misconception 
and  misunderstanding  when  statistics  of  student  at- 
tendance or  of  expense  are  offered  either  for  record 
or  for  comparison. 

In  1 90 1  the  work  of  Columbia  University  was  car- 
ried on  upon  two  sites,  Momingside  Heights  and  the 
site  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  on 
West  5  9th  Street.     The  area  occupied  was  as  follows  : 

Square  Peet  Acres 

At  Momingside  Heights 7381787  16 .  960 

At  West  59th  Street 80,768  i .  854 

Total 8i9»SSS  18.814 

Site  of  Teachers  CoUege. . . .  323,642  7 . 429 

Site  of  Barnard  CoUege.  . . .     37,065  .  850 

Grand  total 1,180,262  27.093 

The  teaching  staff  was  constituted  as  follows: 

Columbia    Barnard    Teachers 
University    College       College  Total 

(Exchidinff  the     (Bxdu 
Horace  Mann    DupUci 
School) 

Professors 78  14  16  81 

Adjtmct  Professors..  15  5  6  16 
Clinical      Professors 

and  Lecturers 17  —  —  17 

Instructors 69  5  15  8i 

Tutors 35  8  —  35 

Demonstrators 3  —  —  3 

Assistant      Demon- 
strators   12  —  —  12 

Assistants 46  8  —  46 

Curators 3  —  —  3 

Lecturers 24  7  —  25 

Clinical  Assistants.  .77  —  —  74 

379  47  37  393 
Administrative  Offi- 
cers        17  4  7  26 

Emeritus  Officers —       10  —  —  10 

Total -.     406  s<  44         4^9 
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The  Registrar's  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1 90 1,  showed  that  there  had  been  in  attendance 
during  the  preceding  year  4440  students,  classified 
as  follows: 

Under  the  University  Corporation: 

Undergraduates  in  Coltimbia  College 476 

Students  of  Applied  Science 566 

Students  of  Law 423 

Students  of  Medicine 797 

Graduate  Students  of  Philosophy,   Political 

Science,  and  Pure  Science 433 

Students  at  Summer  Session  of  1900 417 

Auditors 33 

Total 3145 

Undergraduates  in  Barnard  College 301 

Teachers  College: 

Regular  Students 528 

Extension  Students 679 

1207 

4653 
Less  Double  Registration 213 

Net  total 4440 

Omitting  the  registration  in  Barnard  College,  in 
Teachers  College,  in  the  Summer  Session,  and  the 
auditors,  there  were  in  all  1087  students,  or  40.3  per 
cent,  of  the  remainder,  who  held  an  academic  degree, 
and  who  were,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  graduate 
students.  These  graduate  students  came  from  no 
fewer  than  192  colleges  and  scientific  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  from  25  institutions  of  similar 
grade  in  foreign  countries,  or  217  in  all. 

At  the  Commencement  of  1901,  610  degrees  were 
conferred,  as  follows: 
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Bachelor  of  Arts,  Coltimbia  College 84 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Barnard  College 50 

Bachelor  of  Laws 99 

Doctor  of  Medicine 147 

Engineer  of  Mines 14 

Civil  Engineer 16 

Electrical  Engineer 19 

Mechanical  Engineer 13 

Metalltirgical  Engineer o 

Bachelor  of  Science 37 

Master  of  Arts 109 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 26 

Honorary  Degrees 6 

Total 610 


The  Budget  adopted  by  the  Trustees  for  the  year 
1901-02  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,031,797.80,  of 
which  amount  $924,921  was  for  educational  and 
administrative  expenses  and  $106,876.80  was  for  in- 
terest on  the  indebtedness  of  the  Corporation.  Of 
the  whole  amotmt  appropriated,  $856,915  was 
chargeable  to  the  general  income  of  the  Corporation 
from  students'  fees,  rents,  and  int^est,  while  the 
remainder  was  provided  for  by  the  income  of  trust 
funds  ($55,316.67),  by  gifts  for  designated  purposes 
($9,650),  by  special  subscriptions,  or  by  borrowing. 
The  general  income  available  during  the  year  was 
estimated  at  $857,016,  of  which  amount  $391,611 
was  received  from  rents,  $459,000  from  students' 
fees,  and  $6,405  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  reports  made  to  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  of  Jtme  30,  1901,  con- 
tained the  following  information  regarding  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  those  corporations  which  make  up 
Columbia  University,  as  the  public  understands  the 
term; 
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Columbia  Barnard  Teachers 

University  College  College 

Property  owned,  Jtme  30, 
1901: 

1.  Occupied  for  Educa- 

tional Purposes. . .   $9,565,00000      $726,70000    $1,685,00000 

2.  Held  for  Investment.  13,361,977  24         265,563  34         103.905  69 

Total $22,926,977  24       $992,263  34  $1,788,905  69 

Outstanding  Debt $4,849,240  00         $61,610  06        $44,000  00 

Annual  Budget  for  1901-02 : 

1.  For   Education  and 

Administration...      $924,921  00     $128,144  06       $269,149  77 

2.  For  Interest  on  Debt        106,876  80  3,282  77 

Total $1,031,797  80      $128,14406       $272,432  54 

Income  for  1900-01 : 

From  Fees  of  Students.  $442,312  71        $67,517  83       $130,184  76 

From  Rents 397»594  26 

From  Interest 54,611  12         11,240  56             3»996  00 

From     Miscellaneous 

Sources 240,767  81         3S»S7S  7^             8*094  82 

Total $i.i3S»285  90      $ii4,337  ©9       1142,275  58 

Gifts  received  during  the 
year   ending   June 

30. 1901: 

1.  For  Inmiediate  Use.     $     68,375  00     $     2,570  00      $    85,700  00 

2.  For    Buildings    and 

Grounds 139,188  75  1,000  00         131,500  00 

3.  For  Endowment . . . .         113.305  79        100,000  00 

4.  For  Interest 33i25o  00 

Total $354,119  54      $103,570  00       $217,200  00 
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Such,  in  barest  statistical  outline,  was  the  Coltmibia 
University  of  190 1.  Its  splendid  spirit,  its  learned 
and  faithful  teachers,  its  earnest  and  eager  students, 
its  loyal  body  of  altimni  and  friends,  its  prestige  and 
power  of  accomplishment  and  service, — ^these  were 
its  intangible  but  most  real  assets.  • 

It  is  not  difficult  when  one  reflects  upon  how  much 
has  been  accompUshed  in  a  decade  to  bring  one's  self 
to  feel  that  the  most  pressing  problems  that  •>,^^^__. 
confronted  Columbia  University  have  been  proUemi 
solved  and  that  the  future  is  without  em- 
barrassment or  tmdue  difficulty.  But  in  my  view 
the  contrary  is  the  case.  Our  recent  growth  and  de- 
velopment  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  along  the 
obvious  lines  and  in  ways  with  which  students  of 
university  history  are  familiar.  An  exception  is  the 
admirable  principle  of  federation  under  the  operation 
of  which  Barnard  College  and  Teachers  College  are, 
so  far  as  the  students  and  the  general  pubUc  are  con- 
cerned, integral  parts  of  the  University,  and  by 
which  Union  Theological  Seminary  sends  a  repre- 
sentative to  sit  in  the  University  Council.  This 
principle  of  federation  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
affiliation,  which  is  familiar  elsewhere,  and  it  is 
capable  of  much  wider  appUcation  than  it  has  yet 
received.  I  shall  hope  to  return  to  this  topic  on  a 
later  occasion. 

It  is  just  because  we  have  grown  so  rapidly  and, 

on  the  whole,  so  satisfactorily,  that  we  are  now  face 

to  face  with  new  and  difficult  problems  upon  the 

nght  solution  of  which   the   future  of   Columbia 

University  must  largely  depend.     These  problems 
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appear  to  me  to  be  three-fold:  financial,  administra- 
tive, educational. 

Colxmibia  University,  as  now  organized  and  eqtiip- 
ped,  may  be  likened  to  a  giant  in  bonds.  Strength, 
Xhe  power,  zeal  for  service  are  all  at  hand,  but 

Financial  the  bonds  of  insufficient  f tmds  hold  them  in 
FrobUm  ^^  every  side.  In  plainest  language,  Colum- 
bia University  in  1902  is  without  adequate  grotmds 
and  buildings  and  without  sufficient  income  to  care 
properly  for  the  work  that  has  already  been  under- 
taken, even  if  not  a  single  extension  of  the  work 
now  in  progress  be  planned.  Columbia  College,  in 
which  492  imdergraduates  have  been  enrolled  in 
1901-02,  is  without  any  building  whatever  for  aca- 
demic purposes,  and  the  instructors  and  students  are 
temporarily  assigned  to  most  unsuitable  and  inade- 
quate quarters.  The  Library  building,  which  for 
the  time  being  and  tmder  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
has  furnished  rooms  for  the  Law  School,  the  School 
of  PoUtical  Science,  and  the  Department  of  Phil- 
osophy and  Education,  should  be  speedily  devoted 
entirely  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  primarily  in- 
tended, in  order  that  the  Library  may  serve  the 
University  and  the  public  as  it  can  and  ought  to  do. 
But  this  is  impossible  imtil  the  Law  School  is  fur- 
nished with  a  building  of  its  own,  and  imtil  in  the 
completed  University  Hall,  or  elsewhere,  rooms  be 
found  for  the  School  of  Political  Science  and  for 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education.  The 
Department  of  Chemistry  is  sadly  cramped  in  Have- 
meyer  Hall,  and  in  at  least  one  laboratory  three 
and  even  four  students  are  assigned  to  the  space 
intended  for  but  one.     A  similar  condition  prevails 
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in  several  of  the  Engineering  Departments.  Uni- 
versity Hall  still  stands  unfinished,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  stim  of  $1,000,000  will  be  needed  to 
complete  and  furnish  it,  including  the  projected  aca- 
demic theatre,  dining  hall,  and  administrative  offices. 
If  a  beginning  were  made  at  once  toward  the 
relief  of  these  material  needs,  it  would  be  quite  two 
years  before  the  new  buildings,  or  any  of  them,  could 
be  made  ready  for  occupancy;  and,  unless  all  signs 
fail,  by  that  time  the  pressure  for  additional  room 
wiQ  be  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  To  supply 
these  buildings  alone,  the  sum  of  over  two  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  dollars  is  necessary: 

For  a  Columbia  College  Hall $500,000 

For  a  corresponding  building,  to  make 
provision  for  departments  tem- 
porarily assigned  to  the  Library, 
or  now  in  inadequate  rooms 400,000 

For  a  Law  School  Btulding 400,000 

To  complete  University  Hall 1,000,000 

$2,300,000 

Even  if  this  sum  were  given  to  the  University  for 
the  purposes  named,  we  should  still  be  without  a 
chapel,  without  dormitories,  and  without  an  astro- 
nomical observatory  suitable  for  teaching  purposes. 
Every  one  of  these  buildings  is  needed,  and  needed 
at  once,  if  Colxmibia  University  is  to  offer  the  facilities 
that  it  should  to  the  students  who  throng  to  it  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States.  For  reasons  which 
I  shall  state  below,  the  need  for  dormitories  is  es- 
pecially urgent. 

Furthermore,  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  area  of  the 
site  now  occupied  on  Momingside  Heights  will  be 
entirely  insufficient  for  the  work  of  the  University  in 
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the  very  near  future.  The  growth  of  the  past  few 
years  has  been  so  unexpectedly  great,  and  the  de- 
mands made  upon  our  resources  are  multipl3ring  so 
rapidly,  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  consider 
how  we  may  acquire  possession  of  additional  land 
adjoining  the  present  site.  Hie  land  available  for 
our  uses  is  not  great  in  amotmt,  and  its  value  is 
already  high  and  Ukely  to  increase  still  more  in 
the  next  few  years.  Yet,  burdened  with  a  heavy 
debt,  as  the  University  now  is,  the  purchase  of 
additional  land  is  out  of  the  question  unless  ftmds 
are  given  for  that  purpose.  Every  urban  univer- 
sity is  confronted  by  the  problem  of  acquiring  ad- 
ditional real  estate  at  prices  many  times  as  great 
as  those  paid  by  the  institutions  situated  in  or  near 
small  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Yet  the  problem 
of  Coltimbia  University  in  this  respect  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all,  for  while  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Har- 
vard University  can  be  purchased  for  about  $18,000 
an  acre,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  about  $50,000  an  acre,  land  adjoining 
the  present  site  of  Columbia  University  is  valued  at 
more  than  $200,000  an  acre. 

But  great  as  is  the  cost  of  additional  land,  the  need 
of  Columbia  University  and  its  power  to  use  effect- 
ively are  still  greater.  Happily  these  facts  and  con- 
ditions have  been  seen  and  appreciated  by  a  group 
of  public-spirited  men  and  women,  and  since  the 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  Jtme  last  the  property 
immediately  south  of  the  present  site,  poptdarly 
known  as  South  Field,  9.315  acres  in  extent,  botmded 
by  1 14th  and  i  i6th  Streets,  Amsterdam  Avenue,  and 
Broadway,  has  been  purchased  and  offered  to  the 
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University  at  its  cost  to  the  buyers,  plus  interest  and 
taxes,  provided  the  University  will  declare  its  intention 
to  purchase  the  property  on  or  before  July  i,  1903. 
Under  date  of  Jtine  23,  1902,  Messrs.  James  Slill- 
man,  James  Speyer,  and  Stujrsresant  Pish  addressed 
a  formal  communication  to  the  Trustees  stating 
that  they,  together  with  Messrs.  William  E.  Dodge, 
Archer  M.  Huntington,  Edwin  Gould,  Isaac  N. 
SeUgman,  D.  Willis  James,  H.  McK.  Twombly, 
Samuel  Thome,  George  Foster  Peabody,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Villard,  had  entered  into  a  contract  to  pur- 
chase the  property  named,  and  that,  the  purchasers 
being  desirous  that  Columbia  University  shall  acqtiire 
the  property,  they  offered  an  option  to  the  University 
to  purchase  it  on  or  before  October  i ,  1 903, — ^provided 
that  notice  of  intention  to  accept  the  option  be 
given  prior  to  July  i,  1903, — at  cost,  plus  interest 
at  four  per  cent.,  together  with  all  taxes  and  as- 
sessments that  may  be  levied  in  the  interval.  On 
June  28,  Mr.  Bangs,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  wrote  to  Messrs.  Stillman,  Speyer,  and 
Pish,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  their  generous 
offer,  and  thanking  them  and  their  associates  in  the 
name  of  the  University  for  their  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare and  for  their  timely  assistance.  Mr.  Bangs 
added  that  the  Trustees  regarded  this  land  as  essen- 
tial to  the  future  development  of  the  University, 
and  that  they  would  endeavor  by  all  means  in  their 
power  to  obtain  the  ftmds  needed  to  accept  the  option 
within  the  prescribed  time.  If  this  option  is  ac- 
cepted, and  the  welfare  of  the  University  demands 
that  it  shall  be,  the  cost  of  the  property  wiU  be 
almost  exactly  $2,000,000 
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It  is  a  significant  fact,  and  one  full  of  good  omen, 
that  this  offer  of  assistance  has  come,  unsolicited, 
from  leading  representatives  of  the  financial  interests 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Colxmibia 
that  such  an  incident  has  occurred,  and  I  interpret 
it  to  mean  that  the  representatives  of  the  finance, 
the  commerce,  and  the  industry  of  New  York  see 
the  value  and  the  importance  of  a  great  tiniversity 
in  fullest  touch  with  the  life  of  this  modem  capital, 
and  that  they  mean  to  cherish  and  to  support  it. 

In  addition  to  needed  buildings  and  grounds,  there 
is  the  financial  problem  presented  by  the  existence 
of  a  heavy  debt  contracted  in  the  purchase  and  de- 
velopment of  the  site  on  Momingside  Heights.  This 
debt  amoimts  to  nearly  $3,000,000,  and  was  in- 
curred for  the  foUowit^  purposes : 

1.  For  payment  of  one-half  purchase 

price  of  present  site,  now  bor- 
rowed on  bond  and  mortgage. . . .  $1,000,000 

2.  For  cost  of  Engineering  Building, 

now  borrowed  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage  $300,400  97 

3.  For  cost  of  University  Hall,  Power 

Hotise,  and  Gymnasium,  now 
borrowed  on  bond  and  mortgage. .  997 ,865  61 

4.  For  cost  of  grading  and  improving 

site,  and  vaults,  tunnels,  paving 
adjacent  streets  and  sidewalks, 
now  borrowed  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage  611,833  10 

5.  For  interest  on  the  above  items, 

charged  to  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
perty, now  borrowed  on  bond  and 

mortgage 85,900  32 

1,996,000 
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The  net  interest  charge  for  these  and  other  minor 
items  of  indebtedness  was,  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1901,  $101,983.82.  To  meet  this  interest  charge 
from  the  present  resources  of  the  University  would 
involve  a  curtailment  of  educational  work  abso- 
lutely destructive  aUke  to  the  University's  prestige 
and  to  its  usefulness.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1901,  this  interest  charge  was  entirely  met  by  gen- 
erous subscriptions  from  45  diflFerent  persons  in 
amotmts  ranging  from  $75  to  over  $23,000.  For  the 
year  ending  Jtme  30,  1902,  it  appears  that  less  than 
one-half  of  the  interest  charge  will  be  met  in  this 
way,  the  remainder  being  tmprovided  for*  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  interest  ftmd  amotmting  to  $46,250 
have  been  received  up  to  this  date.  It  is  apparent 
to  me  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  meet  the  full 
annual  interest  charge  of,  approximately,  $100,000 
by  small  subscriptions,  and  I  fear  that  it  is  equally 
futile  to  count  upon  meeting  it  from  the  somewhat 
increased  income  that  the  Upper  Estate  is  expected 
to  yield  after  1907,  because  of  the  readjustment  of 
rents  following  the  expiry  of  existing  leases.  Every 
dollar  of  this  increased  income,  and  much  more  be- 
sides, will  be  needed  for  the  support  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  University.  In  my  judgment, 
therefore,  there  is  but  one  policy  to  pursue  in  regard 
to  the  debt,  and  that  is  to  make  a  vigorous  and  de- 
termined effort  to  pay  it  off  at  once  through  an  ap- 
peal to  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  friends  of 
Columbia  elsewhere. 

In  this  statement  of  our  immediate  material  needs, 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  additional  endow- 
ment funds  that  must  be  had  for  general  University 
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piirposes,  for  the  organization  of  the  projected  Faculty 
of  Fine  Arts  and  for  the  proper  development  and 
eqtiipment  of  the  work  of  the  Faculties  of  Applied 
Science  and  of  Medicine,  especially  in  the  field  of 
research. 

Among  the  general  University  purposes  for  which 
new  ftmds  are  desired,  is  the  payment  of  better  and 
more  adequate  salaries  to  the  members  of  the  teach- 
ing staff.  While  the  cost  of  living  in  New  York 
has  steadily  grown  greater  and  the  demands  upon 
tmiversity  teachers  have  multiplied,  and  while  sal- 
aries at  several  other  universities  have  been  in- 
creased, those  paid  at  Columbia  have  either  stood 
still  or  suffered  diminution.  Men  in  middle  life  who 
have  devoted  years  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  in- 
vestigation and  to  teaching  in  their  chosen  fields, 
are  giving  skilled  service  to  the  University  for  smaller 
compensation  than  is  often  paid  to  an  experienced 
derk.  It  is  true  that  the  scholar  and  teacher  con- 
sciously foregoes  the  hope  of  large  financial  return  for 
his  labor  and  life-work,  but  nevertheless  he  should 
be  able  to  live  in  comfort  and  to  care  for  his  family 
as  befits  his  station  in  life.  This  cannot  be  done  in 
New  York  on  the  salaries  paid  to  a  large  ntunber  of 
the  officers  of  instruction  in  Columbia  University. 
Of  io6  Professors  and  Adjtmct  Professors  in  1901-02, 
only  49 — ^less  than  one-half  —  received  salaries  of 
$4000  or  more.  In  not  a  few  cases  men  in  all  re- 
spects worthy  of  promotion  are  kept  in  the  post  of 
tutor  or  instructor — ^with  maximxmi  salaries  of  $1500 
and  $2000  respectively — ^because  no  money  is  at  hand 
with  which  to  pay  any  higher  compensation.  As 
many  as  1 26  teachers  are  now  in  the  service  of  Colum- 
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bia  University  on  salaries  of  $1000,  or  less.  Every 
one  of  these  has  had  a  college  education,  and  the 
vast  majority  have  spent  two  or  more  years  in  resi- 
dence at  an  American  or  foreign  tmiversity  as  well, 
fitting  themselves  for  their  imiversity  career.  In 
my  judgment,  the  sum  of  $50,000  a  year,  if  added  to 
the  present  expenditure  for  salaries,  would  enable 
the  Trustees  to  do  no  more  than  offer  moderate  com- 
pensation to  jtmior  officers  of  instruction  and  to  those 
of  the  Professors  and  Adjunct  Professors  whose  sal- 
aries should  be  increased  at  the  first  opporttmity. 

To  sum  up  this  review  of  the  financial  needs  of 
the  University:  The  sum  of  $10,000,000  is  urgently 
needed  by  Coltmibia  University,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment steps  should  be  taken  without  delay  to  for- 
mulate a  definite  plan  tmder  which  the  public  may 
be  advised  of  this  fact  and  the  reasons  for  it,  and 
appealed  to  for  this  large  sum  of  money  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  had  in  the  not  distant  future. 
As  already  indicated,  this  $10,000,000,  when  given, 
should  be  used  as  follows: 


I.  To  pay  the  existing  debt $3,000,000 

a.  To  accept  the  option  to  purchase  the  property 
immediately  south  of  the  present  site  on 
Momingside  Heights,  before  July  i,  1903, .  .      2,000,000 

3.  To  build  and  equip  a  College  Hall 500,000 

4.  To  complete  and  equip  University  Hall 1,000,000 

5.  To  build  and  equip  a  Law  School  Building.  . .  .        400,000 

6.  To  build  and  equip  a  building  to  give  accom- 

modations to  departments  now  overcrowded 

or  temporarily  assigned  to  the  Library 400,000 

7.  For  general  University  purposes,  including  pro- 

vision for  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the 

Schools  of  Applied  Science  and  of  Medicine . .     2,700,000 

$10,000,00 
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Large  as  this  sum  is,  every  dollar  of  it  can  be 
wisely,  economically,  and  effectively  nsed  at  once, 
for  the  purposes  named.  Nor  does  it  by  any  means 
measure  the  extent  of  the  University's  need.  I 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  we  shall  command  the 
funds  necessary  to  care  fully  for  the  work  in  Applied 
Science  and  in  Medicine  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
and  to  make  proper  provision  for  a  Factdty  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  other  btiildings  which  have  been  mentioned 
— z.  chapel,  dormitories,  and  an  astronomical  obser- 
vatory— ^would  be  a  still  further  charge.  At  present 
rates  of  interest,  a  capital  sum  of  not  less  than 
$5,000,000,  over  and  above  the  $10,000,000  named, 
would  be  needed  in  order  to  complete  the  Univer- 
sity's equipment  and  to  provide  for  its  maintenance. 

The  mere  mention  of  these  enormous  sums  serves 
to  indicate  in  some  degree  both  the  importance  and 
the  vast  magnitude  of  the  work  of  a  great  university 
in  a  great  city.  The  impression  that  Columbia 
University  is  abundantly  endowed  and,  in  fact,  has 
all  the  money  it  wants,  has  been  almost  universally 
accepted  in  this  community  and  in  the  country  for 
two  generations,  and  has  done  tmtold  harm.  How 
this  impression  originated,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  is 
just  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  Any  ordinary  business 
with  assets  of  $21,312,554.61  (the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty of  Columbia  University  as  reported  to  the 
Regents  on  June  30  last)  and  an  indebtedness  of 
only  $3,000,000  might  well  be  regarded  as  highly 
prosperous;  but  a  imiversity's  condition  can- 
not be  estimated  in  this  manner.  To  pay  the  in- 
debtedness out  of  the  present  assets  wotild  mean  the 
stopping  of  some  part  of  the  educational  work  now 
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in  progress,  and  that,  as  every  one  knows,  wotdd  be 
a  fatal  blow  at  the  University's  reputation  and  effec- 
tiveness. For  this  reason,  the  extinction  of  the  debt 
must  come,  I  think,  through  the  generous  assistance 
of  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  be  able  and  willing  to 
endow  higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  burden  of  our  present  debt  may  best  be  ap- 
predated  by  a  few  comparisons.  It  is  three-fifths  as 
great  as  the  whole  of  the  productive  ftmds  of  Yale 
University  in  1900,  and  more  than  one-half  as  great 
as  the  value  of  the  productive  funds  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  the  same  year.  It  is  three  times  as 
great  as  the  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and 
scientific  apparatus  of  Amherst  College.  It  is  greater 
than  the  total  annual  income  (exclusive  of  bene- 
factions) in  1900  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and 
Chicago  universities  combined. 

In  my  judgment,  nothing  is  to  be  gained,  and  much 
may  be  lost,  by  failing  to  face  the  facts,  and  to  ask 
the  public  to  consider  both  the  heavy  burden  of  our 
debt  and  the  great  cost  of  the  work  which  Columbia 
University  has  tmdertaken  to  do,  and  which  it  will 
and  must  do  for  the  city  and  the  nation.  One  re- 
sult of  the  policy  of  expansion  entered  upon  during 
the  administration  of  President  Low  was  to  secure 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  Altimni,  and  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York  generally,  to  an  extent  pre- 
viously unknown.  Of  the  $8,082,978  added  to  the 
resources  of  the  University  during  the  twelve  years 
of  President  Low's  administration,  $1,259,000  came 
through  the  consolidation  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  and  the  remainder  was  con- 
tributed by  various  benefactors,  nearly  $2,000,000 
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of  the  amotint  being  given  by  President  Low  him- 
self and  by  other  members  of  the  governing  board. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
Altunni,  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and  the  friends 
of  Coltmibia  throughout  the  country  will  come  to 
her  support  now,  if  the  need,  however  large,  is  stated 
in  plain  and  unmistakable  terms  in  order  that  it 
may  be  fully  tmderstood  and  appreciated. 

In  almost  every  case  the  university  administra- 
tion of  to-day  is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  methods 
The  Admin-  ^^^  ^^  machinery  characteristic  of  the  ad- 
irtnrtive  ministration  of  the  small  colleges  of  yes- 
^"^^^^•™  terday  out  of  which  the  universities  have 
grown.  Administrative  work  has  been  done  by 
teachers  in  active  service,  and  either  as  deans  or  as 
members  of  important  committees  they  have  divided 
their  time  between  their  books  and  laboratories  and 
their  classes  on  the  one  hand  and  their  office  duties 
on  the  other.  More  than  one  great  teacher  and  in- 
vestigator has  been  spoiled  by  this  division  of  in- 
terest, and  much  administrative  work  has  been  very 
indifferently  done  by  scholarly  men  to  whom  it  was 
a  necessary  and  an  irksome  task.  Another  trouble- 
some and  time-consuming  duty  is  that  of  carrying 
on  the  very  considerable  volume  of  correspondence 
which  finds  its  way  to  the  desk  of  the  head  of  a  uni- 
versity department.  Not  only  students  and  other 
teachers,  but  the  general  public,  pour  in  letters  of 
inquiry  and  request  to  the  more  widely  known  pro- 
fessors, to  all  of  which  courtesy  requires  that  answer 
be  made.  While  it  may  be  true  that  some  of  this 
correspondence  is  personal  in  character,  yet  it  is 
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eqtially  true  that  the  larger  portion  of  it  would  dis- 
appear were  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  no 
longer  a  university  officer.  It  is  in  the  Uiiiversity's 
interest  that  as  little  as  possible  of  this  administra- 
tive drudgery  and  clerical  work  be  devolved  upon 
the  teaching  force.  It  is  important  that  the  ofl&ce 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  University  be  equipped  to 
dispose  promptly  of  as  much  of  the  correspondence 
as  possible,  including  that  addressed  primarily  to 
the  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  The  important 
faculty  committees  should  be  furnished  with  clerical 
assistance,  so  that  the  labor  of  the  teachers  serving 
upon  the  committees  may  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Nor  is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  minutes 
of  faculty  meetings  should  be  kept  by  a  member  of 
the  faculty  itself.  The  Secretary  of  the  University 
or  a  member  of  his  staflE  should  be  charged  with  such 
service.  Finally,  and  much  more  important,  the 
larger  administrative  posts  should  be  held  by  men 
whose  duties  are  largely,  perhaps  wholly,  adminis- 
trative and  who  either  are,  or  may  become,  experts 
in  that  portion  of  the  work  of  the  University  which 
is  entrusted  to  their  direct  oversight  and  care.  We 
should  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  several 
deans  will  be  in  effect  presidents  of  their  respective 
schools  or  faculties,  and  as  such  relieve  the  Presi- 
dent absolutely  from  any  direct  contact  with  matters 
of  detail.  It  is  clear  that  Columbia  University  has 
already  reached  the  point  where  the  time  and  the 
thought  of  the  President  must  be  given  wholly  to 
the  study  and  consideration  of  large  questions  of 
policy  and  to  the  relations  of  the  University  to  the 
community.     This  does  not  mean  that  the  President 
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will  not  be  informed  as  completely  as  before  of  what 
is  being  done,  and  how,  in  every  department  or 
school,  but  it  means  that  he  will  know  it  through 
the  reports  of  the  dean  immediately  in  charge.  It 
might  well  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  President 
to  give  his  attention  one  year  to  questions  relating 
wholly  to  the  teaching  of  medicine  and  surgery,  an- 
other to  questions  relating  wholly  to  instruction  in 
applied  science,  andther  to  questions  relating  wholly 
to  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  so  on;  but  he  cotild  not  do  this 
if  burdened  with  the  immediate  care  of  the  detail  of 
the  entire  imiversity  administration.  I  think  that 
the  office  of  Dean  will,  and  should,  tend  to  become 
more  and  more  important  and  to  stand  in  increas- 
ingly close  relations  to  the  policy  and  the  votes  of 
the  Trustees.  What  additional  changes  this  rela- 
tionship may  involve,  time  alone  can  tell. 

The  wisest  tendency  in  administrative  develop- 
ment is,  I  am  sure,  to  relieve  teachers  and  in- 
vestigators from  every  unnecessary  demand  upon 
their  time  and  strength.  The  faculties  must,  of 
course,  be  legislative  bodies  and  exercise  legislative 
control  over  matters  of  educational  policy  falling 
within  their  several  jurisdictions;  but  their  members 
need  not  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  executive  officers 
and  clerks  as  well. 

The  University  Cotmcil,  established  early  in  the 
administration  of  President  Low,  has  been  distinctly 
successftd.  It  has  been  fotmd  competent  to  express 
the  judgment  of  the  teaching  body  as  a  whole  upon 
new  or  disputed  questions,  and  its  legislative  work 
has  been  constructive  in  high  degree.     More  re- 
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cently,  however,  the  Cotincil  has  developed  one  ele- 
ment of  weakness  which  diminishes  the  interest  and 
the  importance  of  its  meetings.  It  has  come  to  be 
too  largely  occupied  in  ratifjdng,  pro  fortna,  acts  of 
one  or  more  of  the  Factdties  of  Philosophy,  Political 
Science,  and  Pure  Science  relating  to  candidates  for 
higher  degrees.  Confirmatory  resolutions  and  mat- 
ters of  mere  routine,  which  do  not  touch  upon  any 
general  university  interest,  have  taken  the  time 
that  might  more  profitably  be  given  to  the  careftd 
and  prolonged  consideration  of  questions  of  univer- 
sity policy.  It  may  prove  to  be  possible  to  devise 
a  plan  which,  without  effecting  any  radical  changes, 
will  tend  to  make  the  University  Council  more  truly 
a  deliberative  body,  charged  with  the  initiative  in  im- 
portant matters  of  university  legislation,  and  at  the 
same  time  set  it  free  from  much  of  the  detail  work 
which  now  occupies  its  attention. 

There  are  occasions,  too,  when  the  calling  together 
of  the  entire  body  of  Professors  would  be  of  great 
advantage,  and  the  Cotmcil  might  perhaps  consider 
in  what  way  such  provision  cotild  best  be  made,  and 
for  what  ptarposes  such  a  plenary  meeting  should  be 
called. 

Any  separation  between  financial  and  educational 
control  in  tmiversity  administration  would  be  as 
unwise  as  it  is  impracticable  ;  but  Columbia  Uni- 
versity has  been  fortunate,  and  in  line  with  the  best 
thought  on  the  subject,  in  placing  the  initiative  in 
all  matters  of  education  in  the  hands  of  the  factdties 
or  the  University  Council.  We  have  been  unusually 
successful  in  adjusting  the  administration  and  over- 
sight of  the  University  to  modem  conditions,  and 
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almost  every  policy  now  ttrged  by  students  of  edu- 
cational administration  is  already  in  operation  here. 

Not  a  few  matters  of  importance  have  been  defi- 
nitely settled  at  Columbia  during  the  past  twenty 
The  Bduca- y^^^s,  and  settled,  I  believe,  in  almost 
tionid  every  case,  with  wisdom  and  in  accordance 
^^Wem  ^^j^  sound  principle.  For  example,  it  is 
settled  policy  at  Coltmibia  (i)  that  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  of  Columbia 
College  shall  not  be  raised  beyond  the  point  where 
they  can  be  met  by  the  student  who  has  had  a  nor- 
mal secondary  school  coxarse  of  four  years;  (2)  that 
these  requirements,  and  those  for  admission  to  the 
Schools  of  Applied  Science,  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Barnard  College,  and  Teachers  College 
as  well,  shall  be  stated  in  terms  of  the  definitions 
formulated  by  the  representative  organizations  of 
teachers  of  the  several  subjects,  and  administered, 
in  co-operation  with  other  colleges  and  with  secondary 
schools,  through  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board;  (3)  that  a  just  balance  shall  be  maintained 
between  prescribed  and  elective  studies  in  the  under- 
graduate course,  the  student  being  in  every  case 
guided  or  supervised  in  his  selection  of  subjects;  (4) 
that  Coltmibia  College  shall  offer  but  a  single  degree, 
that  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  that  that  degree  shall 
represent  the  elements  of  a  liberal  education  as  it 
is  conceived  and  defined  by  the  Faculty  of  Colum- 
bia College;  (5)  that  the  several  technical  and  pro- 
fessional schools  shall  rest  upon  a  coll^[e  course 
(though  not  necessarily  one  four  years  in  length)  as 
a  foundation,  either  at  once — as  in  the  case  of  the 
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School  of  Law — or  as  soon  as  practicable — ^as  in  the 
case  of  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science  and  of  Medi- 
cine; and  (6)  that  all  possible  means  shall  be  taken 
to  shorten  the  time  in  which  a  college  degree  and  a 
professional  or  technical  degree  may  be  taken,  by 
co-operation  between  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College 
and  the  Factdties  of  Law,  Medicine,  Applied  Science, 
and  Teachers  College. 

Significant  as  these  matters  are,  and  seriously  as 
they  affect  the  relation  of  Columbia  University  to 
the  public  welfare,  there  are  still  others  which  claim 
attention  and  which  jdeld  to  none  in  importance. 
Of  these  I  may  mention  at  this  time  five:  The  main- 
tenance of  educational  efficiency;  the  promotion  of 
research;  the  better  organization  of  the  teaching  of 
the  natural  sciences;  the  development  of  the  social 
side  of  academic  life  through  the  provision  of  dormi- 
tory accommodations  for  students;  and  the  length 
of  the  College  course  and  the  relation  of  that  course 
to  the  rest  of  the  work  of  the  University. 

To  secure  and  maintain  educational  efficiency  is 
the  most  serious  and  ever-present  aim  of  every  insti- 
tution of  learning.  Educational  efficiency  Educa- 
rarely  happens;  it  is  made  by  careful  plan  tionai 
and  unremitting  supervision.  Itisunattain-  ^®«^^*y 
able  when  poor  teaching  is  permitted,  particularly  of 
elementary  classes,  and  when  standards  are  lowered 
for  personal,  social,  or  athletic  reasons,  or  in  order 
to  secure  a  larger  attendance  of  students.  A  low 
educational  tone  in  a  college  or  university  rapidly 
communicates  itself  to  the  student  body,  with  dis- 
astrous results. 

It  may  justly  be  said  of  Columbia  University,  I 
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think,  that  it  aims  to  enforce  its  standards  strictly, 
and  that  it  consciously  makes  no  concession  what- 
ever to  the  desire  for  mere  numbers.  While  the 
University  has  grown  enormously  in  recent  years  it 
has  done  so  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  almost  every 
year  some  step,  administrative  or  legislative,  has  been 
taken  to  raise  the  standards  of  admission  and  gradua- 
tion in  the  several  Schools.  We  are  more  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  the  work  done  than  about  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  and  we 
wish  to  do  thoroughly  well  that  which  has  been  al- 
ready begim  before  branching  out  into  new  under- 
takings that  further  tax  our  resources  and  divide 
our  energies. 

I  find  myself  in  hearty  agreement  with  the  recently 
expressed  opinion  of  President  Jordan  of  Stanford 
University  that "  in  the  long  nm,  the  greatest  univer- 
sity will  be  the  one  that  devotes  the  most  care  to  its 
tmdergraduates,"  and  for  that  reason  I  believe  that 
too  much  care  and  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the 
students  in  Columbia  College.  The  student  who 
comes  to  Columbia  College  must  be  thoroughly  well 
taught  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Freshman  year; 
and  the  reading  of  lectures  or  the  hearing  of  prepared 
recitations  is  not  teaching.  It  is  primarily  the  duty  of 
the  head  of  each  department,  and  after  him  the  duty 
of  the  Dean  and  of  the  President,  to  make  sure  that 
the  undergraduate  teaching  is  really  good  and  helpf  td. 
To  make  this  possible,  only  tried  and  experienced 
teachers  should  be  put  in  charge  of  class-room  work, 
and  only  those  should  be  appointed  to  teach  who 
add  to  scholarship,  however  great,  the  gifts  of  sym- 
pathy and  teaching  skill. 
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In  the  x>rofessional  and  technical  schools  of  the 
country  the  highest  educational  efficiency  is  con- 
stantly jeopardized  by  the  habit  of  laying  undue 
emphasis  upon  devices  and  matters  of  method  to 
the  neglect  of  ftmdamental  principles  which  imderlie 
any  given  technique  or  appUcation  of  scientific 
theory.  Devices  and  methods  change  with  startling 
rapidity, — ^in  medicine  and  in  electrical  engineering, 
for  example, — and  the  student  who  has  mastered 
only  devices  finds  himself  helpless  tmder  new  con- 
ditions. On  the  other  hand,  the  student  who  has 
carried  away  from  his  period  of  university  residence 
a  thorough  grasp  of  the  ftmdamental  principles  upon 
which  the  practice  of  his  profession  depends,  will 
adapt  himself  easily  to  new  methods  and  devices, 
and  will,  indeed,  invent  them.  In  common  with 
other  universities,  we  at  Columbia  need  to  guard 
this  point  carefully  in  our  professional  and  tech- 
nical instruction. 

The  best  teacher  is  a  constant  student,  and  the 
constant  student  sooner  or  later  tends  to  become  an 
investigator.  The  terms  investigation  and  promotion 
original  research  have  been  so  parodied  and  of 

abused  of  late,  that  their  real  significance  ^^•■••"^ 
is  not  imderstood  and  valued  as  it  should  be.  Yet 
these  terms  stand  for  the  idea  which  differentiates 
the  university  from  the  college.  We  shall  not  reach 
an  ideal  condition  tmtil  every  department  in  the 
University,  without  exception,  regards  itself  as 
changed  with  the  duty  of  investigating  as  well  as 
with  that  of  teaching.  Among  its  advanced  students 
there  should  always  be  a  group  of  those  who  are  being. 
trained  in  the  methods  by  which  real  investigation 
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is  alone  possible;  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  the 
purstdt  of  new  truth  should  pervade  every  univer- 
sity department  from  top  to  bottom. 

Since  1880,  Columbia  University  has  laid  increas- 
ing emphasis  upon  research  and  training  for  research, 
and  in  the  interval  very  much  has  been  accomplished. 
We  are  not  yet  able,  however,  to  give  to  tiie  men 
most  competent  to  carry  on  prolonged  researches  the 
leisure  or  the  opporttmity  to  prosecute  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  will  see  the  wisdom  and 
the  economy  of  supplementing  the  facilities  for  re- 
search already  offered  by  the  American  tmiversi- 
ties,  and  so  strengthen  much  that  is  already  being 
done  and  well  done. 

Despite  the  fact  that  large  sums  of  money  are  spent 
annually  by  Columbia  University  upon  the  depart- 
j^  ments   giving  instruction  in  the  natural 

Hatmi  sciences,  and  although  the  best  possible 
^•"^^  material  provision  has  been  made  for  those 
departments,  the  instruction  in  these  subjects  at 
Columbia  has  never  been  systematically  organized. 
The  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  grew  up,  for 
the  most  part,  outside  of  Columbia  College,  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  original  School  of  Mines.  It 
filtered  back,  so  to  speak,  into  the  College  when  the 
dective  system  was  introduced  and  as  that  system 
developed.  The  School  of  Pure  Science  was  or- 
ganized in  1892  as  a  graduate  school,  out  of  the 
departments  of  natural  and  exact  science  as  they 
then  existed  in  the  School  of  Mines  and  in  Columbia 
College. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  delay  in  the  syste- 
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matic  organization  of  instruction  in  the  natural 
sciences  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  much  educa- 
tional experimenting  was  necessary  before  the  ma- 
terial was  at  hand  with  which  to  form  a  judgment 
as  to  how  this  instruction  cotild  be  best  organized. 
The  older  subjects  of  study — Greek,  Latin,  mathe- 
matics— ^have  long  had  what  may  be  called  a  fixed 
educational  form,  which  was  in  use  in  schools  and 
colleges  the  world  over.  The  newer  subjects — ^Eng- 
lish, history,  the  modem  European  languages,  the 
natural  sciences — have  had  to  feel  their  way  toward 
such  a  form,  and  even  now  complete  agreement  as  to 
what  that  form  should  be  has  not  been  reached.  But 
with  us  at  Coltmibia  the  proper  organization  of  our 
great  ox>portunities  for  study  in  the  field  of  natural 
science  is  of  pressing  importance  and  cannot  be  de- 
layed. We  have  several  different  types  of  student 
to  provide  for,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to 
them  to  make  the  best  possible  provision  for  them 
speedily. 

With  a  view  to  securing  an  expert  opinion  as  to 
what  is  best  to  do,  I  have  asked  Professors  James 
McK.  Cattell,  of  the  chair  of  psychology,  Robert  S. 
Woodward,  of  the  chair  of  mechanics  and  mathe- 
matical physics,  and  Edmund  B.  Wilson,  of  the  chair 
of  zoology,  to  act  as  a  special  committee  to  prepare 
a  report  upon  the  organization  of  instruction  in  the 
natural  and  exact  sciences  at  Columbia  University. 
Their  very  suggestive  response  to  this  request,  made 
under  date  of  May  29,  1902,  is  printed  as  Appendix 
4  to  this  Report  (pp.  89-99).  I  shall  seek  an  early 
opportunity  to  bring  tiie  suggestions  of  this  com- 
mittee formally  to  tiie  attention  of  the  Committee 
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on  Education  and  to  that  of  the  facilities  concerned. 
These  suggestions  will  serve  as  an  admirable  point 
of  departure  for  the  consideration  of  the  matter  to 
which  they  relate. 

To  provide,  particularly  for  imdergraduate  stu- 
dents, those  influences  and  advantages  which  attach 
Ptovision  ^  Student  residence  in  college  buildings 
lor  Dor-  means  the  erection  of  dormitories.  The 
nutonet  jiying  together  of  college  students  is  that 
characteristic  of  college  education  which  marks  it 
off  most  sharply  from  secondary  instruction.  Stu- 
dents in  college  are,  or  ought  to  be,  figuratively  at 
least,  away  from  home  and  members  of  a  community 
of  their  own.  College  life  and  college  spirit  are  real 
things  as  well  as  most  effective  educational  instru- 
mentalities. It  is  living  together,  not  attending 
classes  or  listening  to  lectures  together,  which  de- 
velops that  strong  attachment  to  Alma  Mater,  its 
ideals  and  its  interests,  which  counts  for  so  much 
both  in  the  life  of  the  individual  student  and  in  that 
of  the  University.  Coltimbia  University  is  sadly  in 
need  of  dormitories,  not  only  that  the  students  may 
be  comfortably,  economically,  and — so  to  speak — 
academically  housed,  but  also  in  order  that  they 
may  have  the  full  benefits  of  college  and  university 
residence.  The  fear  that  students  wotild  not  remain 
in  New  York  or  wotdd  not  come  to  New  York  for  a 
college  education  is  no  longer  entertained.  The 
facts  have  dispelled  it.  It  is  foimd  that  healthful 
surroundings  and  conditions,  proper  physical  exer- 
cise, and  freedom  from  tmdue  interruption  may  be 
had  on  Momingside  Heights  as  well  as,  or  better 
than,  in  towns  and  villages  a  hundred  miles  away. 
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Country  life  and  the  conditions  of  life  in  a  rural  col- 
lege may  be  better  for  some  students  ;  city  life  and 
the  conditions  of  residence  in  an  urban  college  may 
be  better  for  others.  Neither  is  absolutely  the 
better,  and  both  are  excellent.  But  to  make  the 
comparison,  or  the  contrast,  at  all  fair,  the  city  col- 
lege must  offer  the  advantages  and  attractions  of 
dormitory  life.  I  wish  that  we  might  speedily  have 
dormitories  erected  for  us  on  the  South  Field  which 
we  hope  soon  to  own,  and  that  they  might,  when 
built,  enclose  a  campus  for  Columbia  College  about 
which  will  centre  the  memories  and  the  affections  of 
generations  of  grateful  students.  It  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  dormitory  is  the  one  tjrpe  of 
building  used  by  a  university  from  which  an  income 
may  be  derived.  A  gift  of  $400,000,  for  example, 
if  used  for  the  building  of  dormitories,  would  pro- 
vide, in  perpetuity,  an  annual  income  of  between 
$18,000  and  $20,000  for  the  University. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  it  is  held  to  be  settled  pol- 
icy at  Columbia  University  that  the  several  technical 
and  professional  schools  shall  rest  upon  a  col-  standard  of 
l^e  course  of  liberal  study  as  a  foundation  AdmiadQii 
(although  not  necessarily  upon  a  course  four  ^  ^.^^ 
years  in  length),  either  at  once  or  as  soon  as  and  Tech- 
practicable.    The  School  of  Law  has  already  "*««i 

been  placed  upon  the  basis  of  a  graduate  ^ 

school,  to  take  effect  July  i,  1903.  On  December  20, 
1898,  the  University  Council  recommended  that  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  be  made  a  gradu- 
ate school  as  soon  as  such  a  step  is  financially 
practicable.  The  Schools  of  Applied  Science  have 
constantly    in   mind    a    similar    step,    and    much 
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consideration  has  been  given  by  the  Faculty  to 
the  best  way  of  bringing  about  the  change  with- 
out undue  sacrifice.  This  policy,  however,  does 
not  pass  unchallenged.  It  has  recently  been  criti- 
cised and  opposed  in  a  cogent  and  noteworthy 
argument  by  President  Hadley  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1901-02, 
on  the  grotinds  (i)  that  it  tends  to  make  the  pro- 
fessions exclusive  in  a  bad  sense,  (2)  that  it  leads  to 
a  remodeling  of  the  college  course  to  meet  the  needs 
of  intending  professional  students,  which  remodeling 
is  at  least  a  doubtful  experiment,  and  (3)  that  it  es- 
tablishes an  unfortimate  distinction  between  the 
universities  which  require  a  bachelor's  degree  as  a 
condition  of  admission  to  the  professional  schools 
and  those  which  make  no  such  requirement.  This 
poKcy  is  also  criticised  and  opposed  by  many  intelli- 
gent persons,  trusted  leaders  of  public  opinion,  not 
university  teachers  or  administrators,  who  are  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  the  whole  tendency  of  our 
modem  educational  system  is  to  prolong  unduly  the 
period  of  preparation  or  studentship,  with  the  result 
that  an  increasing  ntimber  of  yotmg  men  are  held 
back  from  active  and  independent  participation  in 
the  practical  work  of  life  until  they  are  nearly,  or 
quite,  thirty  years  of  age.  In  the  face  of  such  ob- 
jections as  these  it  is  obvious  that  we  at  Coltimbia 
must  consider  carefully  the  probable  social  and  edu- 
cational effects  of  the  poKcy  upon  which  we  have 
entered. 

The  questions  raised  in  the  discussion  of  this 
poUcy  are  to  be  decided,  it  seems  to  me,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  duty  of  the  University  to  the  pub- 
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lie  and  to  its  own  educational  ideals.  Two  interests 
are  immediately  at  stake:  the  standards  of  profes- 
sional study  in  a  university,  and  the  place  of  the 
American  college  in  the  higher  education  of  the 
twentieth  century.  I  doubt  whether  the  two  inter- 
ests can  be  separated  in  any  adequate  consideration 
of  the  subject. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  impres- 
sively set  forth  the  responsibihties  and  the  opportu- 
nities of  the  learned  professions  in  his  address  at  the 
Installation  ceremonies  on  April  1 9  last,  when  he  said : 

"It  is  plain  that  the  future  prosperity  and 
progress  of  modem  communities  is  hereafter 
going  to  depend  much  more  than  ever  before 
on  the  large  groups  of  highly  trained  men  which 
constitute  what  are  called  the  professions.  The 
social  and  industrial  powers,  and  the  moral  in- 
fluences which  strengthen  and  uplift  modem 
society  are  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  legislatures, 
or  political  parties,  or  public  men.  All  these 
political  agencies  are  becoming  secondary  and 
subordinate  influences.  They  neither  originate 
nor  lead;  they  sometimes  regtdate  and  set 
bounds,  and  often  impede.  The  real  incentives 
and  motive  powers  which  impel  society  forward 
and  upward  spring  from  those  bodies  of  well- 
trained,  alert,  and  progressive  men  known  as  the 
professions.  They  give  effect  to  the  discoveries 
or  imaginings  of  genius.  All  the  large  busi- 
nesses and  new  enterprises  depfend  for  their 
success  on  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the 
;    professions." 
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With  such  an  ideal  as  this  held  up  before  the  stu- 
dent of  law,  of  medicine,  of  divinity,  of  teaching,  of 
architecture,  or  of  applied  science,  what  standard  of 
excellence  shall  the  university  require  of  him  when 
he  enters  upon  his  professional  studies?  Three 
answers  seem  to  be  possible:  The  university  may 
require  (i)  the  completion  of  a  normal  secondary 
school  course  of  four  years,  and  so  put  admission  to 
the  professional  and  technical  schools  on  a  plane 
with  adnfiission  to  college,  or  (2)  the  completion  of 
the  present  college  course  of  four  years,  or  (3)  the 
completion  of  a  shortened  college  course. 

When  weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  these  several  lines  of  action,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  uniform  policy  on  the  part  of 
all  universities  in  dealing  with  this  question  is  not 
necessary  and  may  not  be  desirable.  We  are  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  question  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  duty  and  the  interest  of  Columbia ;  but  the 
universities  having  different  social  and  educational 
needs  to  meet,  and  somewhat  different  ideals  to  labor 
for,  may  be  wise  in  reaching  a  conclusion  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  which  most  commends  itself  to  us. 
This  consideration  seems  to  me  to  meet  the  third  of 
President  Hadley's  objections  already  referred  to. 
Furthermore,  the  universities  do  not  control  admis- 
sion to  the  practice  of  the  professions,  and  it  is  not  in 
their  power,  as  it  is  certainly  not  their  wish,  to  shut 
out  from  his  chosen  profession  any  competent  per- 
son whatever  his  training  or  wherever  it  has  been 
had.  If  the  standards  of  professional  study  re- 
quired by  the  imiversities  are  higher  than  the  mini- 
mum fixed  by  law,  no  one  will  attend  a  university 
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for  professional  study  unless  its  standards  appeal 
to  him  and  imless  he  hopes  to  find  ultimate  gain  by 
conforming  to  them  at  some  expense  of  both  time 
and  money.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  universities 
make  the  minimum  standards  fixed  by  law  their  own, 
— and  only  by  so  doing  can  they  avoid  discriminat- 
ing against  some  one, — ^then  they  seem  to  me  to 
have  abdicated  their  fimctions  as  leaders  in  Ameri- 
can intellectual  life.  The  restdt  would  quickly  be 
seen,  I  am  sure,  in  the  falling  oil  of  popular  favor 
and  support.  These  facts  appear  to  meet  the  first  of 
President  Hadley's  objections.  His  second  objec- 
tion involves  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the 
college  course,  a  subject  which  I  shall  consider  in  its 
proper  place. 

Columbia  University  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  re- 
qtrirement  of  only  secondary  school  graduation  for 
admission  to  the  professional  and  technical  schools 
for  several  reasons: 

1.  Such  students  at  17  or  18  years  of  age  (or,  as 
should  be  the  case,  at  16  or  16^  years)  are  too  im- 
mature to  carry  on  a  severe  course  of  professional 
study  with  profit. 

2.  When  such  students  predominate,  or  form  a 
large  projwrtion  of  the  total  number  attending  any 
given  professional  school,  the  teaching  deteriorates 
and  the  instruction  tends  to  become  either  super- 
ficial or  unduly  long  drawn  out  and  wasteful  of  time. 

3.  Other  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try afford  the  fullest  opportunity  for  students  who 
are  compelled  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  shortest 
possible  preparation  for  the  practice  of  a  profession, 
and  Columbia  would  not  be  justified  in  using  its 
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funds  merely  to  add  to  a  provision  which  is  already 
ample.  Columbia  offers  the  most  generous  assist- 
ance to  students  who  are  able  and  willing  to  meet  its 
standards  and  who  need  help  in  order  to  carry  on 
their  studies,  but  is  not  willing  to  lower  those 
standards  at  the  cost  of  social  and  educational 
effectiveness. 

4.  Secondary  school  graduates,  however  well 
taught,  are  necessarily  without  the  more  advanced 
discipline  in  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
and  without  that  wider  outlook  on  the  world  of  na- 
ture and  of  man  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  college  to 
give.  It  is  our  hope  and  wish  that  those  who  hold 
professional  or  technical  degrees  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity will  be  not  only  soimdly  trained  in  their 
chosen  professions,  but  liberally  educated  men  as 
well.  No  stress  is  laid  upon  the  college  degree  as  a 
mere  title,  but  it  is  held  to  stand,  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases,  for  greater  maturity  of  mind  and 
broader  scholarship. 

5.  For  Colimibia  University  to  admit  students  to 
the  professional  and  technical  schools  upon  the  same 
terms  as  those  by  which  admission  to  the  College  is 
gained,  would  be  to  throw  the  weight  of  our  in- 
fluence against  college  education  in  general  and 
against  Colimibia  College  in  particular.  After  a  few 
years,  no  student  who  looked  forward  to  a  profes- 
sional career  would  seek  admission  to  Columbia  Col- 
lege, or  to  any  other,  except  those  who  had  ample 
time  and  money  to  spare. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  I  hold  a  secondary  school 
education  to  be  too  low  a  standard  for  admission  to 
professional  study  at  Colimibia  University,  person- 
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ally  I  am  of  opinion  that  to  insist  upon  gradua- 
tion from  the  usual  fotir-years'  college  course  is  too 
high  a  standard  (measured  in  terms  of  time)  to  in- 
sist upon,  and  an  imsatisfactory  one  as  well.  My 
view  of  the  matter  is  concurred  in  by  the  Dean  of 
Columbia  College,  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  and  by  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  their  annual  reports, 
which  accompany  this  document  and  are  a  part  of 
it. 

My  objections  to  making  graduation  from  a  four- 
years'  college  cotarse  a  prerequisite  for  professional 
study  at  Columbia  University  are  mainly  two: 

1.  I  share  the  view,  already  alluded  to,  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  our  present  educational  system  is 
to  postjwne  unduly  the  period  of  self-support,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  public  opinion  will  not  long  sustain 
a  scheme  of  formal  trainii^  which  in  its  complete- 
ness includes  a  kindergarten  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  an  elementary  school  course  of  eight  years,  a 
secondary  school  course  of  four  years,  a  college 
course  of  four  years,  and  a  professional  or  technical 
school  cotarse  of  three  or  four  years,  followed  by  a 
period  of  apprenticeship  on  scmU  wages  or  on  no 
wages  at  all. 

2.  Four  years  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  long  a  time  to 
devote  to  the  college  course  as  now  constituted,  es- 
pecially for  students  who  are  to  remain  in  univer- 
sity residence  as  technical  or  professional  students. 
President  Patton  of  Princeton  University  voiced  the 
sentiments  of  many  of  the  most  experienced  obser- 
vers of  educational  tendencies  when  he  said  th^t: 
"  In  some  way  that  delightful  period  of  comradeship. 
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amusement,  desultory  reading,  and  choice  of  incon- 
gruous courses  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  study, 
which  is  characteristic  of  so  many  undergraduates, 
must  be  shortened  in  order  that  more  time  may  be 
given  to  the  strenuous  life  of  professional  equip- 
ment/' For  quite  twenty  years  President  Eliot  has 
advocated  this  view  and  in  arguments  which  have 
seemed  to  me  unanswerable,  under  the  conditions 
existing  at  Harvard,  has  urged  that  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  be  given  by  Harvard  College 
after  three  years  of  residence.*  At  Columbia,  and 
elsewhere,  the  practice  of  cotmting  a  year  of  profes- 
sional study  as  a  substitute  for  the  fourth  or  Senior 
year  of  the  college  course  has  in  effect  established  a 
three-years'  college  course  for  intending  professional 
and  technical  students.  The  degree  has  been  with- 
held until  a  year  of  professional  study  has  been  com- 
pleted, in  deference  to  tradition  rather  than  from 
sound  educational  principle.  In  this  way  new  con- 
ditions have  been  met  without  the  appearance  of 
shortening  the  college  course.  While  the  policy 
hitherto  pursued  in  this  regard  was  justified  as  a  be- 
giiming  toward  a  readjustment  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  professional  and  technical 
schools,  it  is  hardly  to  be  upheld  as  a  final  solution  of 
the  problems  presented.  From  my  point  of  view  it 
is  open  to  criticism  in  that  it  (i)  shortens  the  college 
course  without  appearing  to  do  so,  (2)  divides  the 

*  After  this  report  was  in  type  it  was  announced  that  hereafter  the 
degree  of  A.B.  will  be  conferred  by  Harvard  College  upon  students 
who  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  three  years  at  once 
and  without  an  additional  year's  delay,  as  heretofore.  Somewhat 
similar  announcements  have  also  been  made  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  by  Brown  University. 
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interest  of  the  student  in  a  way  that  is  satisfactory 
neither  to  the  college  nor  to  the  faculties  of  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  and  (3)  fails  to  give  the  full  sup- 
port to  a  college  course  of  purely  liberal  study  whidi 
is  so  much  to  be  desired. 

There  remains  a  third  line  of  action,  namely,  that 
of  basing  admission  to  the  professional  and  tedinical 
schools  of  the  University  upon  a  shortened  cotirse  in 
Columbia  College  or  its  equivalent  elsewhere.  This 
I  believe  to  be  the  wisest  plan  for  Columbia  Univer- 
sity to  adopt,  as  well  as  the  one  whose  general  adop- 
tion would  result  in  the  greatest  pubhc  advantage. 

One  consideration  of  vital  importance  appears  to 
have  been  overlooked  in  the  numerous  discussions  of 
this  whole  matter,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  Length  of 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  college  thaCoiteg* 
course  should  be  of  one  uniform  length  for  Coane 
all  classes  of  students.  The  tmnecessary  assimiption 
of  the  contrary  view  has  greatly  complicated  the  en- 
tire question,  both  in  the  public  and  in  the  academic 
mind.  It  must  be  remembered  that  for  the  intend- 
ing student  of  law,  medicine,  or  appUed  science  who 
goes  to  college,  three  or  four  additional  years  of  uni- 
versity residence  and  study  are  in  prospect  after  the 
bachelor's  degree  has  been  obtained.  For  the  col- 
lie student  who  looks  forward  to  a  btasiness  career, 
on  the  other  hand,  academic  residence  closes  with 
graduation  from  college.  For  the  latter  class,  there- 
fore, the  college  cotirse  may  well  be  longer  than  for 
the  former.  While  two,  or  three,  years  of  purely 
college  life  and  study  may  be  ample  for  the  man  who 
proposes  to  remain  in  the  university  as  a  profes- 
sional or  as  a  technical  student,  three,  or  even  four, 
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years  may  be  desirable  for  hiin  Who  at  college  grad- 
uation leaves  the  university,  its  atmosphere,  its  op- 
portunities, and  its  influence,  forever. 

It  must  be  r«nembered,  too,  that  the  four-years' 
college  course  is  merely  a  matter  of  convention,  and 
that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The 
Harvard  College  coturse  was  at  one  time  but  three 
years  in  length,  and  the  collegiate  course  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  has  been  three  years  in 
length  from  its  establishment.  The  normal  period 
of  residence  for  an  undergraduate  at  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Scottish  universities  is  three  years. 
President  Wayland  of  Brown  University,  who  was  in 
so  many  ways  a  true  prophet  of  educational  advance, 
devised  a  plan  for  a  normal  three-years'  college 
course  over  half  a  centtiry  ago.  The  question  is  not 
so  much  one  of  the  time  spent  upon  a  college  cotirse 
as  it  is  one  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done  and  the 
soundness  of  the  mental  and  moral  training  given. 
The  peculiar  service  which  the  college  exists  to  per- 
form may  be  done  in  one  case  in  two  years,  in  an- 
other in  three,  in  another  in  four,  and  in  still  another 
not  at  all. 

Since  i860  the  changes  in  American  educational 
conditions  have  been  revolutionary,  and  as  one  re- 
sult the  content  of  the  A.B.  degree  has  been  wholly 
altered  and  that  degree  has  been  elevated,  at  Coliun- 
bia  College  at  least,  to  a  point  almost  exactly  two 
years  in  advance  of  that  at  which  it  then  was.  In 
other  words,  despite  the  fact  that  college  admission 
requirements  have  been  raised  and  much  of  the  in- 
struction once  given  in  college  is  now  given  in  the 
secondary    schools,    particularly    the    public    high 
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schools,  the  bachelor's  degree  has  been  held  steadily 
at  a  point  fotir  years  distant  from  college  entrance, 
with  the  result  that  the  average  age  of  college  stu- 
dents at  graduation  has  greatly  increased.  Since 
1880  the  average  age  of  the  students  entering  Co- 
lumbia College  has  increased  exactly  one  year,  and 
while  no  adequate  statistics  for  i860  are  available,  it 
appears  to  be  true  that  the  average  age  of  admission 
in  1880  was  one  full  year  higher  than  in  i860.  The 
R^strar  has  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
official  records,  and  reports  that  in  Columbia  College 
we  are  demanding  two  years  more  of  time  and  work 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  than  was  required 
in  i860,  and  one  year  more  of  time  and  work  than 
was  required  in  1880.  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin 
College  has  recently  said  that  '*  Nearly  all  the  distin- 
guished alumni  of  Bowdoin  College  graduated  at  about 
the  present  average  age  of  entrance,  and  were  well 
latmched  on  their  professional  careers  at  about  the  age 
at  which  our  students  now  graduate.  *'  He  cited  the 
cases  of  Jacob  Abbott  and  William  Pitt  Fessenden, 
who  were  graduated  before  they  were  seventeen; 
Longfellow,  who  was  graduated  at  eighteen;  Franklin 
Pierce,  John  A.  Andrew,  Fordyce  Barker,  and  Egbert 
Smyth  at  nineteen;  and  William  P.  Frye  and  Melville 
W.  Fuller  at  twenty.  Instances  might  readily  be 
multiplied  from  the  records  of  the  American  colleges. 
The  recent  statistics  compiled  by  Dean  Wright  of  the 
Academical  Department  of  Yale  University,  which 
show  the  average  age  of  graduation  of  the  members 
of  the  class  of  1863  at  Yale  to  have  been  22  years,  10 
months,  and  17  days  and  that  of  the  memoers  of 
the  dass  of  1902  to  have  been  22  years,  10  months, 
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and  20  days,  point  to  what  appears  to  be  a  strik- 
ii^  exception,  not  yet  explained,  to  the  general 
rule. 

So  long  as  there  were  no  graduate  schools,  and 
therefore  no  genuine  universities,  in  the  United 
States,  and  when  the  bachelor's  degree  was  the 
highest  academic  distinction  to  be  gained  in  resi- 
dence, it  was  sound  academic  and  public  policy  to 
make  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  as  high  as  possible.  It  was  the  only  mark  of 
scholarship  that  the  colleges  could  give.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  average  age  at  graduation  increased.  Now, 
however,  conditions  have  entirely  chained.  Nearly, 
or  quite,  one-half  of  the  work  formerly  done  in  col- 
lege for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  now  done  in 
the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  secondary  schools, 
particularly  public  high  schools,  and  no  small  part  of 
it  is  required  for  admission  to  college.  This  does  not 
appear  if  the  comparison  be  restricted  to  admission 
requirements  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics;  but 
it  is  clearly  evident  when  the  present  admission  re- 
quirements in  English,  history,  the  modem  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  the  natural  sciences  are  taken 
into  accoimt.  The  standard  of  scholarship  in  this 
coimtry  is  no  longer  set  by  the  imdergraduate  courses 
in  the  colleges  or  by  the  time  devoted  to  them,  but 
by  the  post-graduate  instruction  in  the  universities 
and  by  the  requirements  demanded  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy. 

These  being  the  imdisputed  facts,  it  would  appear 
to  be  wise,  and  possible,  to  treat  the  length  of  the 
college  course  and  the  requirements,  both  in  time 
and  in  accomplishment,  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
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arts  from  the  standpoint  of  present-day  needs  and 
the  largest  social  service* 

In  my  opinion  it  is  already  too  late  to  meet  the 
situation  by  shortening  the  college  course  for  all  stu- 
dents to  three  years,  although  such  action  would  be 
a  decided  step  forward  so  far  as  the  interests  of  in- 
tending professional  and  technical  students  are 
concerned.  When  President  Eliot  first  proposed 
a  three-years'  course  for  Harvard  College,  the 
suggestion  was,  I  think,  a  wise  one.  But  in  the 
interval  conditions  have  changed  again.  If  we  at 
Columbia  shotild  be  willing  to  go  no  farther  than  to 
reduce  the  length  of  the  college  course  from  four 
years  to  three,  we  should  (i)  find  it  impracticable 
both  on  financial  and  on  educational  grounds  to  re- 
quire that  course  as  prerequisite  for  admission  to 
the  Schools  of  Apphed  Science,  and,  possibly,  to  the 
School  of  Medicine,  and  (2)  we  should  be  unable  to 
resist  the  pressure  for  further  reconstruction  and  re- 
arrangement that  would  be  upon  us  before  our  work 
was  completed  and  in  operation.  My  own  belief  is 
that  Columbia  University  will  perform  the  greatest 
public  service  if  it  establishes  two  cotirses  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  one  of  two  years  and  one  of  four 
years, — ^the  former  to  be  included  in  the  latter, — ^and 
if  it  requires  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
shorter  course,  or  its  equivalent  elsewhere,  for  ad- 
mission to  the  professional  and  technical  schools  of 
the  University.  By  taking  this  step  we  should  re- 
tain the  College  with  its  two  years  of  liberal  studies 
as  an  integral  element  in  our  system,  shorten  by  two 
years  the  combined  periods  of  secondary  school,  col- 
lege,  and  professional  school  instruction,  and  yet 
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enforce  a  standard  of  admission  to  our  professional 
schools  which,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  is  on 
a  plane  as  high  as  the  Columbia  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  of  i860,  which  was  recognized  as  conforming  to  a 
very  useful  standard  of  excellence.  At  the  same 
time  we  should  retain  the  four-years '  course  with  all  its 
manifest  advantages  and  opportimities  for  those  who 
look  forward  to  a  scholarly  career,  and  for  as  many 
of  those  who  intend  to  enter  upon  some  active  busi- 
ness after  graduation  as  can  be  induced  to  follow  it. 

Under  such  a  plan  we  should  have  in  Columbia 
College  four  different  classes  of  students:  (i)  those 
who  were  taking  the  shorter  course  of  two  years  in 
preparation  for  a  technical  and  professional  cotirse, 
and  who  would  therefore  look  forward  to  a  total  imi- 
versity  residence  of  five  or  six  years;  (2)  those  who 
were  taking  the  shorter  course  of  two  years  but  with- 
out any  thought  of  subsequent  professional  or  tech- 
nical study;  (3)  those  who  felt  able  to  give  the 
time  necessary  to  take  the  longer  course  of  four 
years  before  entering  a  professional  or  technical 
school;  and  (4)  those  who,  as  now,  take  the  four- 
years'  college  course  without  any  intention  of  tech- 
nical or  professional  study.  The  second  class  of 
students  wotdd  be  a  new  and  highly  desirable  class, 
and  would  be,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of  earnest 
young  men  seeking  a  wider  and  more  thoroiagh  schol- 
arly training  than  the  secondary  school  can  offer, 
but  unable  to  devote  four  years  to  that  end.  The 
third  class  of  students  would  be  able,  by  a  proper 
selection  of  studies  in  the  later  years  of  their  college 
course,  either  to  enter  a  professional  school  with  ad- 
vanced standing  or  to  anticipate  some  of  the  pre- 
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liminary  professional  studies  and  to  devote  the  time 
so  gained  to  more  intensive  professional  work.  Un- 
doubtedly many  students  who  now  take  a  four- 
years'  undergraduate  course  with  no  professional  or 
technical  end  in  view  would  take  the  shorter  course, 
and  that  only,  but  on  the  other  hand  numbers  of  stu- 
dents would  come  to  college  for  a  course  of  two  years 
who  when  obliged  to  choose  between  a  four-years' 
course  and  none  at  all  are  compelled  to  give  up  college 
altogether.  The  final  result  of  the  changes  would  cer- 
tainly be  to  increase  the  total  number  of  students 
taking  a  college  course  of  one  length  or  another. 

The  Dean  of  Columbia  College  is  of  the  opinion 
that  such  a  shortened  course  of  two  years  as  is  con- 
templated by  this  suggestion  could  readily  be  made 
to  include  all  of  the  studies  now  prescribed  at  Co- 
lumbia for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts.  This  shortened  course  would,  therefore,  take 
on  something  of  the  definitiveness  and  purpose  which 
in  many  cases  the  rapid  developments  of  recent  years 
have  removed  from  undergraduate  study;  for  it  goes 
without  saying  that  no  effort  would  be  spared  to 
make  such  a  two-years'  course  as  valuable  as  pos- 
sible, both  for  intellectual  training  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  character.  The  student  would  be  a 
gainer,  not  a  loser,  by  the  change. 

If  Columbia  College  should  offer  two  courses  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  one  of  two  years  xhe  Da- 
and  one  of  four  years  in  length,  the  second  »*••  ^ 
including  the  first,  the  question  would  at  ^  ^  ^ 
once  arise  as  to  what  degrees  or  other  marks  of  Maiter  ol 
of  academic  recognition  would  be  conferred  ^^ 

upon  students  who  had  satisfactorily  completed  them. 
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Two  answers  appear  to  be  possible.  First,  we  may 
withhold  the  bachelor's  degree  until  the  completion 
of  the  longer  course,  and  grant  some  new  designation 
to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  shorter 
course.  This  has  been  done  at  the  University  of 
Qiicago,  where  graduates  of  the  jimior  college  course 
of  two  years  are  made  Associates  in  Arts.  Or  we 
may  degrade — as  it  is  called — ^the  bachelor's  degree 
from  the  artificial  position  in  which  the  develop- 
ments of  the  last  forty  years  have  placed  it,  and  con- 
fer it  upon  the  graduates  of  the  shorter  course  of  two 
years,  and  give  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  for  the 
longer  course  of  four  years.  The  latter  alterna- 
tive would  be  my  own  preference.  Such  a  plan 
would  bring  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  two  years 
earlier  than  now  and  would  place  it  substantially  on 
a  par  with  the  bachelor's  degree  in  France,  the  Zeug- 
niss  der  Reife  in  Germany,  and  the  ordinary  degree  in 
cotirse  as  conferred  by  the  English  and  the  Scottish 
imiversities.  It  would  also  be  substantially  on  a  par 
with  the  Columbia  College  degree  of  i860. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  not  the  A.B.  degree  of  to-day  which  is  so  much 
extolled  and  so  highly  esteemed  as  the  mark  of  a 
liberal  education  gained  by  hard  study  and  severe 
discipline,  but  that  of  one  and  two  generations  ago. 
The  A.B.  degree  of  to-day  is  a  very  imcertain  quan- 
tity, and  time  alone  will  show  whether  it  means 
much  or  little. 

The  degree  of  master  of  arts  is  an  entirely  appro- 
priate reward  for  the  completion  of  a  college  course, 
under  the  new  conditions  proposed,  fotir  years  in 
length.    This  degree  has  been  put  to  many  varied 
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uses  and  has  no  generally  accepted  significance.     In 
Scotland  it  is  given  in  place  of  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  at  the  close  of  three  very  short  years  of  under- 
graduate study.     In  England  it  signifies  that  the 
holder  is  a  bachelor  of  arts,  that  he  has  lived  for  a 
certain  minimum  number  of  terms  after  obtaining 
the  bachelor's  degree,  and  that  he  has  paid  certain 
fees.     In  Germany  it  is  usually  included  in  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy.     In  the  United  States 
the  degree  is  more  often  than  not  a  purely  honorary 
designation;   although  in  recent  years  the  stronger 
universities  have  guarded  it  strictly  and  now  grant  it 
for  a  minimum  period  of  graduate  study  for  one  year 
in  residence.    At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  in  February  last  there  was  a 
very  interesting  discussion  on  the  subject  of  this  de- 
gree, and  the  divergence  of  policy  in  regard  to  it  was 
made  plainly  evident.     As  an  intermediate  degree 
between  those  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy, that  of  master  of  arts  has  been  and  is  very 
useful  at  Columbia.     It  marks  the  close  of  a  period 
of  serious  resident  gi-aduate  study,  and  is  an  ap- 
propriate reward  for  the  work  of  those  university 
students  who  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
peculiar  abiUties  and  temperament  to  fit  themselves 
for  successful  examination  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy.     At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  rapid  development  of  the  elective 
system  and  the  widely  different  standards  of  the 
scores  of  colleges  from  which  our  graduate  students 
come,  have  almost  wiped  out  the  distinction  between 
the  Senior  year  in  Columbia  College  and  the  first  year 
of  graduate  study.     To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
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and  belief,  the  fixing  of  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
at  the  close  of  a  four-years'  undergraduate  course 
would  involve  no  real  alteration  in  the  standard  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  those  coming  to  Columbia  from 
other  institutions.  For  students  of  Coltmibia  Col- 
lege it  would  bring  the  degree  within  reach  after  four 
years  of  residence  instead  of  five. 

In  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy,  the  completion  of  the  longer  college 
cotirse,  or  its  equivalent  elsewhere,  would  of  cotirse 
be  required,  and  also  the  same  minimum  period  of 
post-gradtiate  resident  study  as  now.  There  would 
be  no  alteration  in  the  time  necessary  or  the  stand- 
ard now  set  for  that  degree,  which  as  conferred  at 
Columbia  is  recognized  as  conforming  to  the  highest 
and  best  standards. 

With  the  courses  in  applied  science  and  in  medi- 
cine fixed  at  four  years,  to  base  them  upon  a  two- 
years'  college  course  would  be  to  elevate  them  to  a 
proper  university  standard  and  to  enstire  the  best 
possible  class  of  students.  The  Law  School  and  the 
professional  courses  in  Teachers  College  could  easily 
be  put  upon  the  same  basis. 

Reflection  and  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  will 
naake  it  apparent  that  these  sxiggestions  are  less 
radical  than  seems  to  be  the  case  on  first  sight.  They 
at  least  oflFer  a  solution  to  a  generally  recognized 
problem,  one  which  has  often  been  pointed  to  but 
toward  the  solution  of  which  little  progress  has  been 
made.  I  shall  seek  an  early  opportunity  of  bringing 
them  before  the  University  Council  and  the  several 
Faculties  for  full  consideration  and  discussion. 

Should  Columbia  University  adopt  such  a  policy 
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as  has  been  outlined,  and  shotild  the  same  or  a  simi- 
lar  policy  commend  itself  to  the  governing  bodies 
of  any  other  American  universities  whose  .j^  pttttiw 
problems  are  similar  to  ours,  a  development  of  tiia 
already  in  progress  throughout  the  cotmtry  AmwicMi 
would  be  hastened.    As  the  public  high  *^ 

schools  multiply  and  strengthen  they  will  tend  more 
and  more  to  give  the  instruction  now  offered  in  the 
first  year,  or  first  two  years,  of  the  college  course.  In 
so  far,  they  will  become  local  colleges,  but  without 
the  characteristic  or  the  attractiveness  of  student 
residence.  Furthermore,  the  time  would  sooner  come 
when  colleges,  excellent  in  ideals  and  rich  in  teaching 
power  but  without  the  resotirces  necessary  to  carry 
on  a  four-years'  cotuse  of  instruction  satisfactorily, 
will  raise  the  requirements  for  admission  to  a  proper 
point  and  then  concentrate  all  their  strength  upon  a 
thoroughly  sound  course  of  two  years  leading  to  the 
bachelor's  degree.  More  depends  upon  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  proper  standards  of  admission  to  col- 
lege than  is  generally  believed ;  that  is  at  present  the 
weakest  point  in  college  administration.  The  gen- 
eral standard  of  collcqge  education  in  the  United 
States  would  be  strengthened  more  if  the  weaker 
colleges  would  fix  and  rigidly  enforce  proper  en- 
trance requirements  and  concentrate  all  their  money 
and  energies  upon  two  years  of  thorough  college 
work  than  if  they  continue  to  spread  a  college  course 
over  four  years  with  admission  secured  on  nominal 
terms  or  on  none  at  all. 

The  policy  outlined  would,  I  think,  largely  in- 
crease the  number  of  students  seeking  a  college 
education,  and  many  who  might  enter  one  of  the 
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stronger  colleges  for  the  two-years*  course  would 
remain  for  four  years.  The  loss  of  income  due  to 
the  dropping  out  of  students  after  two  years  of  resi- 
dence would  be  more  than  made  good  very  soon 
by  the  large  increase  in  college  attendance. 

As  the  system  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  has  developed  it  has  become  apparent  that 
we  have  substituted  three  institutions — secondary 
school,  college,  and  university — ^for  the  two — second- 
ary school  and  university — ^which  exist  in  France  and 
Germany.  The  work  done  in  the  United  States  by 
the  best  colleges  is  done  in  France  and  Germany  one- 
half  by  the  secondary  school  and  one-half  by  the 
university.  The  training  given  in  Europe  differs  in 
many  ways  from  that  given  here,  but  from  an  ad- 
ministrative point  of  view  the  comparison  just  made 
is  substantially  correct.  The  college,  as  we  have  it, 
is  peculiar  to  our  own  national  system  of  education, 
and  is  perhaps  its  strongest,  as  it  certainly  is  its  most 
characteristic,  feature.  It  breaks  the  sharp  transi- 
tion which  is  so  noticeable  in  Europe  between  the 
dose  surveillance  and  prescribed  order  of  the  second- 
ary school  and  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  univer- 
sity. Its  course  of  liberal  study  comes  just  at  the 
time  in  the  student's  life  to  do  him  most  good,  to 
open  and  inform  his  intelligence  and  to  refine  and 
strengthen  his  character.  Its  student  life,  social 
opportunities,  and  athletic  sports  are  all  additional 
elements  of  tisefulness  and  of  strength.  It  has  en- 
deared itself  to  three  or  four  generations  of  the  flower 
of  our  American  youth  and  it  is  more  useful  to-day 
than  at  any  earlier  time. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  am  anxious  to  have  it 
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preserved  as  part  of  our  educational  system  and  so 
adjusted  to  the  social  and  educational  conditions 
which  surround  us  that  a  college  training  may  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  higher  education  of  an  Ameri- 
can whether  he  is  destined  to  a  professional  career 
or  to  a  business  occupation.  It  seems  to  me  clear 
that  if  the  college  is  not  so  adjusted  it  wiU,  despite . 
its  recent  rapid  growth,  lose  its  prestige  and  place  of 
honor  in  our  American  life,  and  that  it  may  eventu- 
ally disappear  entirely,  to  the  great  damage  of  our 
whole  educational  system. 

The  academic  and  administrative  work  of  the  year 
has  progressed  satisfactorily.  The  very  elaborate 
Report  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  Th«  Year 
which  is  attached  to  this  Report  and  made  1901-oa 
a  part  of  it,  gives  in  fullest  possible  detail  informa- 
tion regarding  the  number  and  composition  of  the 
large  body  of  students,  5134,  enrolled  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Of  this  total,  the  enrolment  in  Columbia 
College  and  in  the  schools  under  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  the  Trustees  was  348 1 .  In  Barnard  College 
the  enrolment  was  339  and  in  Teachers  College  1534- 
There  were  220  duplicates,  or  double  registrations. 

The  reports  of  the  several  Deans,  of  the  Director  of 
the  Summer  Session,  of  the  Librarian,  and  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Gymnasium  are  also  made  a  part  of  this 
Report,  and  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  is  earnestly 
invited  to  the  information  which  they  contain  and  to 
their  several  suggestions  and  reconmiendations. 

The  gifts  and  bequests  received  during  the  year 
1901-02  are  named  in  detail  in  Appendix  Gifts  and 
4  (p.  100)  to  this  Report.  They  may  be  B«v»eiti 
summarized  as  follows: 
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Columbia  Barnard  Teachers 

University  Collie  Collie  Total 

To    Establish   Trust 

Funds •274,533  44     •397.050  00     •     a.500  00      %  674,083  44 

For    Buildings    and 

Grounds 20,351  ti  269,309  42  189,661  05 

For  Current  Interest.         93.983  82  3,000  00  96,983  82 

For  Immediate  Use.  32,577  71  3,24000  86,03500  121,852  71 

Total $421,446  60      $403,290  00    $257,844  42      $1,082,581  02 

The  most  important  legislative  act  of  the  year 
was  the  amendment  of  the  Statutes,  on  June  2,  1902, 
The  Fins  setting  off  the  Department  of  Architecture 
A^  and  the  Department  of  Music  from  the  juris- 

diction of  the  Faculties  of  Applied  Science  and  of 
Philosophy,  respectively,  in  order  that  these  depart- 
ments may  serve  as  the  nucleus  for  an  adequate  and 
creditable  university  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  the 
future.  This  significant  step  puts  into  effect  a  re- 
commendation made  many  years  since  by  Presi- 
dent Barnard  and  renewed  from  time  to  time  by 
President  Low,  that  the  fine  arts  should  be  more 
fully  developed  and  separately  organized  at  Colum- 
bia University.  Until  funds  are  provided  by  those 
to  whom  this  side  of  tmiversity  training  makes  a 
particularly  strong  appeal,  little  more  is  possible 
than  has  just  been  done.  But  even  so  much  serves 
to  demonstrate  to  the  University  itself  and  to  the 
public  that  we  recognize  the  importance  of  the  fine 
arts  in  education  and  in  life  and  that  we  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  develop  a  School  of  Fine  Arts  which 
shall  be  in  all  respects  worthy  of  Columbia  and  of 
New  York.  Through  co-operation  with  the  Trustees 
of  the  Metropolitan  Mtiseum  of  Art,  so  that  their 
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increasingly  valuable  and  important  collections  may 
become  fully  available  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
university  instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  much  might 
be  quickly  accomplished  if  only  we  could  command 
the  means  t(5  provide  a  suitable  building  for  a  School 
of  Fine  Arts  and  to  endow  professorships  of  the 
history  and  criticism  of  art,  of  painting,  and  of 
sculpture.  Professors  Ware,  Hamlin,  and  Sherman 
of  the  Department  of  Architecture,  and  Professor 
MacDowell  of  the  Department  of  Music  have  en- 
tered most  heartily  into  the  plan  and  their  aid  and 
suggestions  have  added  much  to  its  practical  value. 

As  was  pointed  out  to  the  Trustees  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  in  their  report  on  this  subject 
made  on  May  5  last,  it  is  no  part  of  our  plan  for  a 
university  School  of  Fine  Arts  that  it  shall  give  that 
practical  instruction  in  the  arts  which  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  known  as  their  "  art,  mystery,  and  manual 
occupation. "  This  indispensable  training  would  not 
be  given  by  the  University  itself,  but  it  would  come 
more  or  less  under  tmiversity  supervision,  and  would 
be  recognized  when  adequately  given  in  ateliers, 
conservatories,  and  private  or  incorporated  schools. 
The  University  would  give  the  historical,  philosophi- 
cal, and  theoretical  instruction,  while  other  teach- 
ers and  organizations  would  provide  the  practical 
training  and  apprenticeship  which  is  a  necessary  part 
of  all  art  education. 

Such  a  School  of  Fine  Arts  as  is  in  contemplation 
would  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  in  keeping  steadily 
before  the  students  and  the  commtmity  the  fact  that 
some  knowledge  of  art  and  some  appreciation  of  it  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  any  real  culture,  and  that 
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without  this  knowledge  and  appreciation  there  can 
be  no  adeqtiate  comprehension  of  some  of  the  most 
significant  periods  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Of 
the  five  great  aspects  of  civilization  which  have  ap- 
peared in  history, — ^the  scientific,  the  literary,  the 
institutional,  the  religious,  and  the  aesthetic, — 
Columbia  University  makes  full  provision  for  three 
only.  Admirable  and  praiseworthy  as  are  the  re- 
ligious influences  at  work  throughout  the  University, 
they  must  lack  much  until  they  may  centre  about  a 
tmiversity  chapel,  adequately  endowed  for  its  proper 
work.  Excellent,  also,  as  are  the  beginnings  which 
have  been  made  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  the 
fine  arts  and  of  archaeology,  they  must  remain  only 
beginnings  until  a  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  organized 
to  represent  and  to  develop  them  properly. 

Upon  the  election  of  the  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Education  to  the  Presidency  of  the  University 
Reonnuii-  ^*  ^^  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
zationof  cation  to  consider  what  changes,  if  any, 
^^•P*^-  should  be  made  in  the  organization  of  that 
department  and  what  permanent  provis- 
ion should  be  made  for  it.  After  careful  consid- 
eration the  Committee  on  Education  recommended 
a  plan,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Trustees  on  March 
3,  by  which  Education  was  erected  into  a  separate 
and  independent  department,  such  department  to 
consist  of  Teachers  College  acting  through  its  repre- 
sentatives upon  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy;  by 
which  Anthropology  was  set  off  from  Psychology, 
with  which  it  had  been  associated  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  the  University,  and  made  a  separate  and 
independent  department  with  Professor  Franz  Boas 
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as  its  head;  and  by  which  Philosophy  and  Psychol- 
ogy were  joined  in  a  new  department  of  that  name 
with  Professor  CatteU  as  its  administrative  head. 
The  vacant  professorship  of  philosophy  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  in  the  class  of 
1889,  a  scholar  and  teacher  of  experience  and  high 
promise. 

The  details  of  this  reorganization  are  of  more 
than  mere  administrative  interest.  They  mark  the 
new  and  growing  importance  which  is  attached  to 
Anthropology  as  a  subject  of  investigation  and  in- 
struction; the  fact  that  while  Psychology  has  taken 
on,  in  many  ways,  the  form  of  a  natxiral  science, 
its  dependence  upon  Philosophy  and  its  relation  to 
it  are  as  close  as  ever;  and  the  development  of  Edu- 
cation to  a  point  where  it  can  stand  alone  and  with- 
out the  special  support  of  Philosophy,  on  which  it 
depends.  Every  attempt  to  develop  Education  as 
a  university  subject  apart  from  Philosophy  has  re- 
sulted in  making  it  merely  a  more  or  less  formal  and 
futile  discussion  of  school-room  methods  or  an  at- 
tempt to  formulate  a  very  doubtful  body  of  educa- 
tional doctrine.  At  Coltmibia,  Education,  from  the 
very  first  instruction  given  in  the  subject,  in  1886, 
has  been  held  in  close  touch  with  the  history  and 
criticism  of  philosophy.  As  a  result,  it  is  now  upon 
a  soimd  philosophical  foundation  and  no  longer 
needs  to  have  that  fact  emphasized  in  matters  of 
oiganization  and  administration.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  think  that  a  project  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Presi- 
dent Barnard,  and  so  fully  and  ably  set  forth  in  his 
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annual  reports  for  1881  and  1882,  has  been  carried 
out  with  a  fuhiess  of  detail  and  a  completeness  of 
equipment  which  even  his  prophetic  vision  cotdd 
hardly  have  foreseen. 

The  Department  of  Chinese,  the  endowment  of 
which  was  announced  in  President  Low's  report  for 
D^purt-  iQoij  has  been  made  the  subject  of  careful 
meat  of  study  during  the  year.  The  fimd  for  its 
^^^**^"*  support  now  amounts  to  $213,000.  Gen- 
erous as  this  sum  is,  it  seems  wise  to  treat  it  as  only 
the  beginning  of  an  endowment  which,  recruited 
from  variotis  sources,  will  one  day  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  us  in  undertaking  the  scientific  study  of  the 
culture  and  history  of  all  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Asia,  including  those  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  now 
of  such  special  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  problems  presented  have  been  con- 
sidered at  length  and  in  their  several  aspects.  Pro- 
fessor Herbert  Allen  Giles,  of  the  Department  of 
Chinese  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Trustees  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  on  China  and  the  Chinese,  upon  the  Dean 
Lung  Foimdation,  and  to  act  as  their  adviser  in  the 
formulation  of  plans  for  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  Department  of  Chinese  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. The  lectures  of  Professor  Giles  were  of  excep- 
tional interest,  and,  in  response  to  many  requests, 
have  been  published  in  book  form  by  the  Columbia 
University  Press. 

It  appears  from  the  results  of  an  inquiry  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Boas,  confirmed  by  Professor 
Giles,  that  in  Europe  the  study  of  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Asia  is  carried  on  from  three  distinct  points 
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of  view.  These  are  (i)  the  philological  and  literary, 
which  is  mainly  represented  in  the  universities;  (2) 
the  ethnographic  and  anthropologic,  which  is  chiefly 
represented  in  the  museums;  and  (3)  the  practical, 
which  is  chiefly  represented  in  the  separate  schools 
for  instruction  in  the  Oriental  languages.  As  a 
general  rule,  these  three  classes  of  institutions — 
the  universities,  the  museums,  and  the  separate 
schools — ^work  independently  of  one  another,  with 
a  consequent  waste  of  money  and  of  energy  and  a 
loss  of  possible  effectiveness.  These  we  wish  to 
avoid;  and  it  is  confidently  beheved  that  through 
co-operation  with  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  who  have  already  begtm 
the  gathering  of  a  collection  of  material  iUtistrating 
Eastern  Asiatic  cultture,  we  can  avoid  them. 

The  first  Dean  Lung  Professor  of  Chinese  is  Fried- 
rich  Hirth,  member  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Munich,  who  begins  his  duties  at  once. 
The  career  and  the  qualifications  of  Professor  Hirth 
were  made  known  to  the  Trustees  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  on  Education  on  May  5 
last.  Professor  Hirth 's  pre-eminence  as  a  student 
and  investigator  of  the  life,  history,  and  activities 
of  the  Chinese,  his  many  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  and  his  long  residence  in  China, 
are  assurances  that  this  new  and  important  depart- 
ment will  begin  its  work  under  the  best  possible 
auspices.  Professor  Hirth 's  courses  for  the  coming 
year  will  include  (i)  the  study  of  Chinese  characters, 
for  begiimers;  (2)  the  study  of  Chinese  texts  con- 
cerning the  history  and  geography  of  Central  Asia 
and  the  development  of  Chinese  art,  for  advanced 
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Students;  (3)  the  history  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  for 
general  students;  and  (4)  a  seminar  for  research. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  for  an  Assistant  in  the 
department,  who  will  give  instruction  in  the  Man- 
darin dialect. 

During  the  year  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the 
Dean  Lung  fund  has  been  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  books  on  Qiinese  and  other  matter  illustrative 
of  the  subject-matter  of  Professor  Hirth's  lectures. 
The  collection  of  over  6000  volumes,  the  gift  of  the 
Chinese  Gk)vemment,  is  described  by  the  Librarian 
in  his  report  (see  p.  254). 

On  March  3  the  Trustees  received  an  important 
communication  from  Messrs.  R.  Pulton  Cutting,  W. 
Professor-  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  Alfred 
^^JJ'^^  T.  White,  George  Haven  Putnam,  Robert 
Pouticai  W.  De  Forest,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  Carl 
^**^«*  Schurz,  and  the  Right  Reverend  Henry  C. 
Potter,  proposing  to  found  a  chair  of  Social  and 
Political  Ethics  in  the  University  by  the  gift  of  a 
sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  professor  for 
a  term  of  three  years  from  Jtdy  i,  1902,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  a  permanent  endowment  fund  would 
be  provided  later.  The  Trustees  gratefully  accepted 
the  offer  and  on  Jime  2  appointed  Felix  Adler,  Ph.D., 
of  New  York,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College  in  the 
class  of  1870,  to  be  Professor  of  Social  and  Political 
Ethics. 

Professor  Adler  will  enter  upon  active  service  in 
February,  1903,  and  will  so  arrange  his  work  that 
the  heavier  portion  of  his  teaching  will  fall  in  the 
second  half-year,  leaving  himself  free  to  carry  on 
during  the  first  half  of  each  academic  year  his  studies 
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and  his  practical  work  in  connection  with  those 
ethical  movements  in  the  community  that  are  mak- 
ing for  social  and  political  reform.  It  is  the  beUef 
of  the  fotmders  of  the  chair,  and  of  Professor  Adler 
himself,  that  because  of  this  personal  contact  with 
the  ethical  movements  of  our  time,  the  instruction 
given  by  the  incumbent  of  the  chair  will  be  more 
vital  and  practical  and  less  purely  academic  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  generous  action  of  the  founders  of  this  chair, 
and  the  prompt  oo-operation  by  the  Trustees,  are 
added  evidence  that  the  best  citizenship  of  New  York 
holds  that  any  lasting  and  uplifting  movement  in 
civil  society  and  our  political  life  must  rest,  in  last 
analysis,  upon  sotmd  ethical  and  political  principles 
which  are  recognized  as  such  by  the  community  at 
large.  It  is  natural  and  appropriate  that  the  tmi- 
versities,  and  Coltimbia  University  in  particular, 
should  be  looked  to  to  formulate  and  enunciate  such 
principles  and  to  hold  them  steadily  before  the  stu- 
dents and  the  public. 

On  February  3  the  Finance  Committee  recom- 
mended and  the  Trustees  adopted  a  resolution 
designatii^  the  professorship  of  Germanic  iniiaxd 
philology,  now  held  by  Professor  William  ProfeMor- 
H.  Carpenter,  the  Villard  Professorship  of  ^^ 

Germanic  Philology  in  recognition  of  the  legacy  left 
to  the  University  by  the  late  Henry  Villard,  him- 
self a  friend  and  patron  of  learning  and  constantly 
active  in  promoting  more  intimate  relationship  be- 
tween the  intellecttaal  life  of  Germany  and  that  of  the 
United  States. 

When  established,  in  1893,  the  existing  Ptditzer 
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Scholarships  were  awarded,  after  competitive  exam- 
ination, to  graduates  of  the  public  elementary  schools 
The  PoUt-  o^  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  successful 
zerScboiar-  competitors  received  their  secondary  edu- 
■*^^  cation  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  main- 

tained by  Teachers  College.  Since  the  establishment 
of  public  high  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  Mr.  Puhtzer, 
as  it  certainly  is  sound  educational  policy,  to  open 
the  scholarships  in  future  to  graduates  of  the  pubhc 
high,  or  secondary,  schools  rather  than  to  graduates 
of  the  public  elementary  schools  as  heretofore.  This 
change  of  policy  necessitated  a  new  agreement  be- 
tween Mr.  Pulitzer  and  the  Trustees,  to  supersede 
that  of  May  lo,  1893,  and  on  March  3  the  Trustees 
adopted  a  new  agreement  with  Mr.  Pulitzer  and 
authorized  its  execution  by  the  Clerk.  In  their 
present  form  the  PuHtzer  Scholarships  will  be  even 
more  useful  than  before,  and  in  addition  they  now 
offer  a  strong  support  to  public  secondary  education 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

As  a  memorial  to  the  late  George  William  Curtis, 
an  anonymous  friend  of  Mr.  Curtis  and  of  the  Uni- 
0^^^^^^  versity  has  given  an  endowment  fund  of 
Wimam  $1000,  together  with  the  design  and  dies 
^^^  for  two  medals,  one  of  gold  and  one  of  sil- 
ver, to  be  awarded  annually  to  students 
in  Columbia  College  for  excellence  in  the  public 
delivery  of  English  orations,  due  regard  being  had 
for  subject-matter,  literary  quaUty,  and  manner  of 
delivery.  It  may  be  confidently  hoped  that  these 
medals,  bearing  as  they  do  so  distinguished  and 
honorable  a  name,  will  give  new  interest  to  the 
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instruction  of  the  undergraduate  students  in  the  art 
of  cultivated  and  effective  pubKc  speech, 

Uxxm  application  by  the  authorities  of  St.  Joseph's 
Theological  Seminary  at  Yonkers,  New  York,  the 
Trustees,  on  February  3,  granted  to  the  ^  joeeph'i 
students  in  that  institution  the  same  privi-  Th«>io^c«i 
lege  of  attending  university  lectures  with-  Seminary 
out  payment  of  any  fee  for  tuition  that  had  previously 
been  granted  to  students  in  the  Union,  General,  and 
Jewish  Theological  Seminaries  in  New  York  and 
the  Drew  Theological  Seminary  at  Madison,  New 
Jersey.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  these  five  institu- 
tions represent  the  Presbjrterian,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal,  the  Jewish,  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  chtuches.  At  a  later  time  I 
shall  point  out  in  some  detail  how  this  relationship 
with  various  theological  seminaries  may  be  devel- 
oped, and  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  proper  place 
of  theological  study  in  a  modem  university  imder 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  Abraham 
Jacobi,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children, 
and  Herman  Knapp,  M.D.,  Clinical  Pro-  «  ^^ 
fessor  of  Ophthalmology,  retired  from  active  of  PfofM- 
service  at  their  own  request  and  by  the  ■^^  JwoW 
resignation  of  their  respective  chairs.    Both  ^ 

are  men  of  scientific  aninence  and  have  been  for 
years  past  faithftil  and  distinguished  members  of 
the  teaching  force  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Both  carry  with  them  into  well-earned 
retirement  the  high  respect  of  their  colleagues  and 
the  regard  of  the  entire  University.  Upon  the 
nomination  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  Dr.  Jacobi  was 
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made  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children. 
His  successor  in  the  Professorship  of  the  Diseases  of 
Children  is  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  who  brings 
to  the  service  of  the  University  not  only  high  pro- 
fessional reputation  and  wide  experience,  but  special 
knowledge  of  medical  education  and  deep  interest 
in  its  improvement. 

On  March  7  Earl  Hall  was  dedicated  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  and  after  that  date  the  btdlding 
Opening  of  was  thrown  open  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
BaiiHaU  dents  and  the  student  organizations  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  agreed  upon  by  the  donor 
and  the  Trustees.  Already  this  building  has  shown 
how  sorely  a  home  and  centre  for  the  social  and  re- 
ligious life  of  the  students  was  needed.  It  is  very 
largely  used,  and  in  its  comfort,  attractiveness,  and 
beauty  stands  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  wise  gen- 
erosity of  the  donor  as  well  as  to  the  deep  ethical 
and  religious  instincts  and  principles  which  enter 
into  our  conception  of  education  and  training. 

The  Facility  of  Medicine  has  for  some  years  past 
been  confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  standard  of 
AdmiMion  admission  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
to  the  Med- Surgeons  was  not  high  enough  to  exclude 
icai  School  students  whose  academic  training  was 
not  sufficient  to  fit  them  for  a  rigorous  course  of  pro- 
fessional study.  Dtuing  the  early  part  of  the  past 
academic  year  the  Faculty  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  action  was  desirable  without  delay,  and 
without  prejudice  to  any  general  policy  as  to  admis- 
sion to  the  professional  schools  of  the  University 
which  might  subsequently  be  determined  upon.  The 
Faculty  thereupon  adopted  new  regulations  regarding 
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the  admission  of  students  to  the  first-year  class  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Siargeons,  and  these 
r^tdations,  having  been  submitted  to  the  Trustees 
as  required  by  the  Statutes,  became  operative  on 
July  I,  1902. 

In  the  past  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
first-year  class  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons have  been  those  prescribed  by  law  as  the 
minimtim  to  be  exacted  of  intending  students  of 
medicine.  In  the  language  of  the  statute,  these 
requirements  are  48  academic  counts,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, as  cotmts  are  defined  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  But  it  is  also  provided  by 
statute  that  a  medical  student  may  matriculate  if 
he  has  gained  a  credit  of  but  36  of  the  required  48 
counts,  on  condition  that  he  make  up  the  deficiency 
of  12  counts  within  a  year.  In  October,  1901,  no 
fewer  than  69  of  the  269  members  of  the  first-year 
class  entered  subject  to  such  conditions. 

The  new  requirements  provide  that  from  and 
after  July  i,  1902,  no  student  so  conditioned  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Stur- 
geons. It  is  expected  that  the  enforcement  of  this 
rule  will  reduce  the  size  of  the  entering  class  in  1902 
very  greatly  in  comparison  with  the  class  that  en- 
tered in  1 901.  A  more  far-reaching  change  takes 
effect  on  Jtily  i,  1903.  After  that  date  admission 
to  the  first-year  class  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  except  in  the  case  of  college  graduates, 
will  be  by  examination  only,  and  the  examination 
will  be  the  regular  tests  conducted  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  in  June  of  each  year 
and   by   the   Columbia   University  Committee    on 
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Entrance  Examinations  in  September.  With  this  nile 
in  force,  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  will  be  the  same  as  that 
for  admission  to  the  tmdergraduate  schools  of  the 
University.  That  is,  it  will  involve  a  four-years' 
course  of  secondary  study.  The  specific  subjects 
upon  which  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  proposes  to  lay 
emphasis,  by  prescribing  them  for  admission,  are 
English,  mathematics,  elementary  Latin,  history, 
and  one  modem  language.  The  candidate  may 
make  good  the  remainder  of  the  reqtdrement  for 
admission  by  a  selection  from  any  of  the  subjects 
ordinarily  tatight  in  secondary  schools,  and  accepted 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  admission  by  the  undergrad- 
uate schools  of  the  University.  The  Faculty  re- 
cognize perfectly  that  a  still  higher  standard  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Medical  School  should  be  exacted  as 
soon  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  University 
will  permit.  The  first  effect  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  new  standard  will  probably  be  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  incoming  class  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

For  some  time  psist  my  attention  has  been  at- 
tracted by  the  fact  that  the  great  educational 
FeUowdiips  ^^v^^^^^s  of  the  reorganized  French 
for  study  tmiversities  were  not  fully  appreciated  in 
inFnnce  ^^  United  States.  While  for  more  than 
a  generation  many  of  the  best  class  of  American 
students  have  passed  one  or  more  years  in  residence 
at  a  German  university,  and  while  the  relationship 
between  the  English  universities  and  those  of  the 
United  States  has  always  been  more  or  less  close, 
there  has  been  no  similar  bond  of  adequate  strength 
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between  the  universities  of  France  and  our  own. 
This  has  seemed  to  me  unforttmate  because  of  the 
many  and  strong  reasons  which  exist  for  closer  and 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other  on  the  part 
of  the  peoples  of  France  and  of  America.  I  have, 
therefore,  undertaken  to  secure  ftmds  for  the  estab- 
lishment at  Columbia  University  of  two  fellowships, 
to  be  awarded  anntially,  the  holders  to  carry  on 
their  studies  at  one  of  the  French  universities.  In 
order  that  the  expense  of  residence  abroad,  includ- 
ing all  academic  fees,  might  be  fully  met,  I  have 
suggested  that  the  value  of  each  of  these  fellow- 
ships should  be  $800  at  least.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  funds  for  the  establishment  of  one 
fellowship  for  one  year  have  already  been  given  and 
that  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  offer  both  fellowships  in  the  year  1903,  either 
upon  the  basis  of  a  permanent  endowment  or  upon  the 
basis  of  the  necessary  fxmds  for  the  year  being  given. 
In  exchange  for  the  establishment  of  these  fellow- 
ships, I  have  ventured  to  propose  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  in  France  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment shotild  found  two  similar  fellowships,  the 
holders  of  which  should  carry  on  their  studies  at 
Colimibia  University.  My  commtmication  upon 
this  subject  was  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  June  last,  and,  through  the  kind  of- 
fices of  Professor  Adolphe  Cohn  of  the  Department 
of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  and  those 
of  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde  of  New  York,  President  of 
the  Alliance  Frangaise,  the  project  was  placed  before 
the  Minister  in  the  best  possible  light.  The  sug- 
gestion was  most  favorably  received,  and  one  such 
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fellowship  has  been  established  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment for  the  year  1902-03,  and  the  holder  has 
already  been  appointed.  He  is  M.  A.  Frangois 
Monod,  who  comes  to  Columbia  to  carry  on  his 
studies  tinder  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  Politi- 
cal Science.  It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
with  the  establishment  of  these  fellowships  new 
and  closer  relations  will  be  built  up  between  Colum- 
bia and  the  French  universities.  It  is  planned  to 
award  these  fellowships  as  the  existing  tmiversity 
fellowships  are  awarded,  but  to  place  no  restriction 
upon  the  subject  or  subjects  which  the  holders  may 
study  while  abroad.  In  this  way  the  fellowships 
will  be  available  for  students  of  law,  medicine,  engi- 
neering, or  education,  as  well  as  for  students  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

The  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  completed  during 
the  year  the  revision  of  the  Statutes  of  the  College, 
Bamaid  and  of  the  By-Laws  and  Rules  of  Order  of 
^^««*  the  Trustees,  upon  which  a  committee  had 
been  engaged  for  some  time.  This  revision  affects 
the  general  administration  of  the  University  in  an 
important  way,  in  that  it  brings  the  procedure  of 
the  Barnard  College  corporation  into  dose  con- 
formity with  that  of  the  University,  and  so  simpli- 
fies and  makes  easier  the  administration  of  all 
matters  in  which  the  two  corporations  have  a 
common   interest. 

The  endeavor  to  sectire  a  suitable  endowment 
ftmd  met  with  unexpected  success  dtiring  the  year 
owmg  to  the  generous  proposal  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller to  duplicate  all  gifts  received  for  the  endow- 
ment ftmd  before  April  i,  up  to  a  limit  of  $250,000. 
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The  treasurer,  Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton,  who  has 
served  the  College  so  ably  and  tmselfishly  in  the 
past,  set  himself  the  task  of  raising  the  $250,000, 
and  succeeded  in  his  effort.  The  income  from  this 
new  fund  will  greatly  diminish  the  amount  now 
needed  each  year  to  meet  the  deficit  in  the  running 
expenses  of  Barnard  College,  and  will  serve  as  the 
banning  of  an  endowment  fund  which  will  one  day, 
I  do  not  doubt,  be  adequate  to  the  large  needs  and 
high  purposes  of  the  College. 

The  Trustees  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the 
use  of  Fiske  Hall  as  a  dormitory  in  order  to  render 
more  space  available  for  laboratories  and  class-rooms. 
The  loss  of  the  dormitory  will  be  severely  felt,  but 
the  Trustees  hope  to  receive  funds  for  the  erection  of 
one  or  more  dormitory  buildings  in  the  near  future. 

The  year  at  Teachers  College  has  been  exception- 
ally successful.  The  enormous  increase,  during  the 
past  five  years,  of  the  number  of  college  Teachm 
graduates  who  are  pursuing  a  regular  CoUege 
course  of  study  in  the  history,  principles,  and  prac- 
tice of  education  is  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences 
of  the  appreciation  in  which  the  work  of  Teachers 
College  is  held  throtighout  the  country.  It  is  also 
a  measure  of  the  advantage  to  Teachers  College  of 
its  incorporation  in  the  University.  It  is  plainly 
evident  that,  except  in  most  tmtisual  drctmistances 
and  under  peculiar  conditions,  the  professional 
schools  which  will  hereafter  attract  the  largest  num- 
ber of  the  best  prepared  students,  and  which  win 
therefore  accomplish  the  most  in  the  shortest  time, 
are  those  which  are  members  of  the  great  univer- 
sities of  the  country.     They  share  in  the  nM,ny  and 
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peculiar  advantages  which  a  university  offers  to  its 
students,  and  have  a  part  in  that  delightful,  if  inde- 
finable, university  atmosphere  which  has  exerted  so 
uplifting  an  influence,  intellectual  and  moral,  for 
many  generations. 

The  Dean  of  Teachers  College  explains  in  his 
report  the  significant  revision  of  the  several  courses 
of  study  which  has  now  been  completed.  This  re- 
vision is  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  College's 
own  experience,  and  will  enable  it  to  deal  more 
efficiently  than  ever  before  with  the  different  classes 
of  students  who  come  to  Teachers  College  for  their 
professional  instruction  and  training.  Dean  Rus- 
sell's observations  concerning  the  so-called  collegiate 
course  at  Teachers  College  bear  directly  upon  the 
question  as  to  the  length  of  the  college  course  and 
the  relation  of  collegiate  to  professional  and  technical 
study  which  I  have  already  discussed  in  some  detail. 

The  establishment,  through  co-operation  with 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  of  definite  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  English  Bible  is  of  more  than 
passing  interest.  It  marks  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
demand,  now  being  heard  in  various  parts  of  the 
cotmtry,  and  made  with  increasing  emphasis,  for  a 
systematic  study,  by  the  best  educational  methods, 
of  the  English  Bible  as  a  work  of  literature  and  as  a 
text-book  of  religion  and  morals.  That  these  courses 
of  instruction  will  appeal  to  a  large  ntimber  of  stu- 
dents in  the  University  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  Speyer  School  building  is  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  the  imfailing  generosity  of  the  donors 
has  made  it  possible  to  make  many  important  addi- 
tions to  the  original  plans. 
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That  Teachers  College  has,  since  its  incorporation 
in  1889,  received  in  gifts  and  bequests  the  sum  of 
$2,712,823.11  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  sig- 
nificant facts  in  recent  educational  history.  It  bears 
most  impressive  witness  to  the  power  of  an  ideal  in 
this  great  centre  of  industry,  commerce,  and  finance. 
The  additional  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
large  simi  has  been  given  to  the  College  by  the  men 
and  women  who  have  guarded  its  interests  as  Trus- 
tees, and  have  given  generously  of  time,  thotight, 
and  labor,  or  by  members  of  their  families,  speaks 
more  eloquently  than  any  comment  could  possibly 
do. 

An  unusual  number  of  university  ofiicers  have 
died  during  the  year.  Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  and  Social  Deathi 
Science  and  a  member  of  the  University  ofUnivw- 
Council,  died  on  November  ii ;  William  G.  «^^ <>*««» 
Baker,  a  retired  member  of  the  Library  staflf,  on 
January  29;  John  T.  Metcalfe,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  on  January  30 ;  Isaac  D.  Parsons, 
Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering,  on  February  12; 
George  William  Warren,  Organist  and  Lecturer  on 
Music,  on  March  1 5 ;  and  George  C.  Hubbard,  Assist- 
ant in  Analytical  Chemistry,  on  May  27.  Mr.  Par- 
sons and  Mr.  Hubbard  were  young  men  at  the  very 
outset  of  their  academic  careers  and  were  full  of 
promise.  Mr.  Baker  entered  the  service  of  the  Li- 
brary in  1878  and  until  his  withdrawal  from  active 
duty  in  1899  was  a  faithful  and  painstaking  officer. 
Dr.  Metcalfe's  eminent  service  to  the  profession  of 
medicine,  to  the  community,  and  to  the  College  of 
Physicians   and   Surgeons  will  long  be  gratefully 
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remembered.  Mr.  Warren  had  for  many  years  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  success  of  the  daily  chapel 
services  and  had  taken  responsible  charge  of  the 
music  at  all  public  University  ftmctions.  Professor 
Mayo-Smith,  distinguished  alike  as  economist,  sta- 
tistician, teacher,  and  organizer,  had  placed  his  re- 
markable talents  at  the  service  of  the  University 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  shaping  and  in  administering  its  poUcies. 
His  death  while  at  the  very  height  of  his  powers 
was  a  severe  loss  to  the  University  and  a  crushing 
blow  to  his  colleagues  and  friends. 

The  whole  form  of  modem  university  develop- 
ment has  been  conditioned  by  the  growth  of  great 
The  Uni-  cities.  The  life  of  the  modem  tmiversities 
Territyand  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  the  urban 
^^^^  type.  Each  of  the  world's  great  capitals 
which  is  or  aims  to  be  a  centre  of  influence  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  word  must  and  will  be  the  home 
of  a  great  imiversity.  That  imiversity  will  be  na- 
tional, or  even  international,  in  sympathy,  scope, 
and  influence.  But  it  will  be  dependent  in  a  large 
measure — ^when  not,  as  in  Europe,  a  governmental 
institution — upon  the  support  of  the  city  in  which 
it  is. 

And  it  will  of  necessity  reflect  and  extend  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  that  city.  The  drift  of  popula- 
tion into  the  great  city  centres  is  paralleled  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  ntimber  of  students  attending 
the  city  universities.  While  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  city  as  a  place  of 
purely  coU^iate  or  undergraduate  instruction,  there 
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is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  city's 
opportunities  and  environment  as  a  place  of  gradu- 
ate, professional,  and  technical  study.  The  history 
of  Coltimbia  College,  which  is  the  oldest  part  of 
Columbia  University,  and  in  a  sense  the  mother  of 
all  the  rest,  shows  clearly  that  during  the  past  ten 
years  at  any  rate  an  increasing  ntmiber  of  parents  in 
every  part  of  the  country  are  choosing  New  York 
and  Coltimbia  as  a  place  to  which  to  send  their  sons, 
even  for  the  undergraduate  period  of  study. 

The  reason  for  the  vast  and  rapid  development  of 
the  urban  imiversity  is,  as  Cardinal  Newman  said 
two  generations  ago,  that  a  city  is  by  its  very  nature 
a  university.  It  draws  to  itself  men  and  women  of 
all  types  and  kinds;  it  is  the  home  of  great  collec- 
tions of  art  and  science,  and  it  affords  abtmdant 
opportunities  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
best  music  and  the  best  literature  of  our  time. 

The  great  city,  and  especially  New  York,  is  in- 
tensely cosmopolitan,  and  contact  with  its  life  for 
a  short  time  during  the  impressionableness  of  youth 
is  in  itself  a  liberal  education.  Columbia  is  the  typi- 
cal urban  tmiversity,  and  it  is  national  to  the  core 
in  its  interests  and  sympathies.  It  typifies  the  ear- 
nestness, the  strenuousness,  the  practicality,  and  the 
catholicity  of  New  York  City,  and  its  constituency 
is  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  nation.  The  ten- 
dency of  American  educational  institutions  once 
local  to  become  truly  national  is  a  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  changes  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Perhaps  no  other  American  imiversity  has 
profited  more  than  Columbia  by  the  change,  or  has 
done  more  to  bring  it  about. 
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The  great  city  universities  in  Europe  and  in  Amer- 
ica owe  their  leadership  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
intent  upon  research  and  the  training  of  productive 
scholars  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  support  of  the  highest  possible  professional 
training  on  the  other.  Each  of  these  institutions  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  its  faculties  include  a  number 
of  the  unquestioned  leaders  in  the  world's  science  and 
the  world's  literature.  It  is  the  presence  of  men 
like  these  that  constitutes  a  real  imiversity;  and 
it  is  upon  their  influence  and  example  that  the  imi- 
versity depends  for  its  present  and  future  usefulness. 

In  common  with  all  urban  imiversities,  Columbia 
University  has  before  it  the  task  of  promoting  pro- 
ductive scholarship  and  teaching  efficiency.  But  its 
special  and  peculiar  task  is  to  serve  New  York  and 
to  represent  sturdily  all  that  is  best  and  most  up- 
lifting in  the  traditions  and  ambitions  of  the  Ameri- 
can metropolis.  This  latter  task  is,  in  fact,  that  of 
practical  usefulness  to  the  commimity  and  of  effec- 
tive leadership  in  all  that  concerns  good  citizenship 
and  the  highest  personal  and  civic  ideals.  Columbia 
aims  to  keep  always  in  close  touch  with  the  com- 
mimity of  which  it  is  so  important  a  part.  Its  needs 
are  enormous,  but  the  capacity  of  New  York  to  meet 
them  is  even  greater;  and  we  rely  with  confidence 
upon  the  generous  support  of  the  great  city. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

PresiderA. 

October  6,  zpoa. 
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STATISTICS  REGARDING  THE  TEACHING  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE STAFF   FOR  THE  ACADEMIC 
YEAR  1 901-1902 

Summary  of  Officers 

1900-190X  I9ox-X9oa 

Professors 78  79 

Adjunct  and  Associate  Professors 15  27 

Qimcal  Professors  and  Lecturers 17  19 

Instructors 69  6a 

Demonstrators 3  3 

Assistant  Demonstrators la  11 

Tutors 35  46 

Assistants 48  48 

Curators 3  3 

Lecturers * 25  a6 

Qinical  Assistants 74  83 

Ofl&cers  of  Instruction 379  407 

Officers  of  Administration 18  16 

Emeritus  Officers 10  9 

Total 407  43a 

VACANCIES 

Occurring,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  on  June  30,  190a. 

Professors  and  Administrative  Officers 

William  H.  H.  Bbbbe.     Jan.  i Resigned 

Secretary. 
Hakston  T.  Bogbrt,  A.B.,  Ph.B Resigned 

Director  of  Student  Organizations. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butlbr,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.    Jan.  10 Resigned 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 
Gborob  B.  Gbrmann,  Ph.D.    May  15 Resigned 


Frank  J.  Goodnow,  A.M.,  LL.D.     Nov.  1^ Resigned 

Sedretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Saence. 

Abraham  Jacobi,  M.D.,  LL.D .  .Resigned 

Profettor  of  the  Diseases  of  Quldren. 
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William  A.  Kbbnbr,  LL.D.     Aug.  8 Resigned 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 
Hbrman  Knapp,  M.D Resigned 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 
Sbth  Low,  LL.D.    Oct.  7 Resigned 

President. 
Richmond  Mato-Smith,  Ph.D.     Nov.  zi Died 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Social 
Science. 
John  T.  Mbtcalfe,  M.D.    Jan.  30 Died 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
Gborob  William  Warren,  Mus.  Doc.     Mar.  15 Died 

Organist  and  Lecturer  on  Music. 
Richard  Hbnrt  Warrbn Term  Expired 

Organist. 

Instructors  and  Demonstrators 

Wrat  AKnin  Bbntlet,  B.S Resigned 

Instructor  in  Metalluigy. 
RoBBRT  Alltn  Budinoton,  A.M Resigned 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Physiology. 
William  H.  Caswbll,  M.D.     Nov.  i Resigned 

Instructor  in  Neuxologv. 
Arthur  Morgan  Day,  A.M.     Mar.  15 Resigned 

Instructor  in  Political  Economy  a;id  Social 
Science. 
Franklin  A.  Dorman,  M.D Resigned 

Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
Rboinald  Gordon,  A.B.    Jan.  i Resigned 

Instructor  in  Physics. 
Nathan  Williams  Grbbn,  M.D Resigned 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Plnrsiology. 
Hbnry  a.  Griffin,  M.D.     Dec.  xo Resigned 

Instructor  in  Medical  Diagnosis. 

Tutors 

Lbwis  Nathanibl  Chase,  A.M Term  Expired 

Tutor  in  Comparative  Literature. 
Clayton  Mbbkbr  Hamilton,  A.M Term  Expired 

Tutor  in  English. 
AuGUSTiN  L.  T.  QuBNBAU,  A.M.     Apr.  15 Resigned 

Tutor  in  Metalluigy. 
Milton  C.  Whitakbr,  M.S Resigned 

Tutor  in  Chemistry. 

Lecturers 

Elgin  R.  L.  Gould,  Ph.D.     Feb.  z Resigned 

Lecturer  in  Political  Economy. 
John  Angus  MacVannbl,  Ph.D Term  Expired 

Lecturer  in  Philosophy. 
Hbnry  Raymond  Mussby,  A.B Term  Expired 

Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Political  Science. 
William  Zbbina  Ripley,  Ph.D.    Dec.  12 Resigned 

Prize  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 
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Jambs  Dbnnison  Rogers,  Ph.D .Tenn  Expired 

Lecturer  in  Greek. 
William  Rot  Smith,  A.M •  .Resigned 

Lecturer  in  History. 
Charlbs  p.  Stbinmbtz Term  BiEpired 

Lecturer  in  Blectrical  Engineering. 
Max  Wbst,  Ph.D Term  Expired 

Lecturer  in  Political  Economy. 

Assistants 

GftACB  Andrews,  Ph.D Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. . 
Charlbs  W.  Crampton,  M.D Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Normal  Histology. 
Wilson  E.  Davis,  A.B Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Mining. 
Wolfram  E.  Drbtfus,  Ph.D Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
Jbannbttb  Bliss  Gillbspt,  A.B Resigned 

Assistant  in  Rhetoric. 
Ernbst  Valbntinb  Hubbard,  M.D Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Pathology. 
Gborob  Canning  Hubbard,  B.S.     May  37 Died 

Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
HoLMBS  C.  Jackson,  Ph.D.    Oct.  7 Resigned 

Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
William  B.  Johnstons,  C.E Resigned 

Assistant  in  Physics. 
Jambs  A.  Millbr,  M.D Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Normal  Histology. 
William  Whitfield  Miller,  M.D Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Normal  Histology. 
Edward  Bedinger  Mitchell,  A.B Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Comparative  Literature. 
Milbs  Rebs  Moffat,  A.B.,  B.S.    Jan.  i Resigned 

Assistant  in  Physics. 
Arthur  Colon  Nbish.  A.M Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
William  Prbdbrick  Neumann,  M.D Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Bacteriology  and  Hygiene. 
Isaac  D.  Parsons,  E.E.     Feb.  la Died 

Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
Frank  E.  Pendleton,  Mech.E. Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Alfred  Tingle,  Ph.D Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
Harlan  Updegraff,  A.M Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Philosophy  and  Education. 
Ada  Wattbrson,  A.M , Resigned 

Assistant  in  Botany. 

C^MraXoTS 

Albxander  p.  Anderson,  Ph.D .Term  Expired 

Curator  of  the  Herbarium. 
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CHANGES   OP   TITLE 

To  take  effect  July  z,  1902 
Professors 


FKOM  TO 

William  H.  Carpbntbr,  Ph.D.. Professor  of  Ger-  Villard  Professor 

manic  Philology  of  Germanic 
Philology 

Robert  W.  Taylor,  M.D Clinical  Professor  CUnical  Professor 

of  Venereal  Dis-  of  Genito-Uri- 

eases  nary  Diseases 

Instructors 

William  K.  Draper,  M.D. .  .Instructor  in  Phys-  Instructor  in  Med- 
ical Diagnosis  ical    Diagnosis 

E.  Milton  Poote,  M.D Instructor  in  Sur-  Instructor  in  Mi- 

gery  nor  Sxir:g;ery 

Jambs  R.  Hatdbn,  M.D Instructor  in  Yen-  Instructor  m  Gen- 

ereal  and  Gen-  ito-Urinary 

ito-Urinary  Dis-  Diseases 


Walton  Martin,  M.D Instructor  in  Sur-  Instructor  in  Mi- 

gery  nor  Stugery 

Ralph  E.  Mater,  C.  £ Instructor  in  Me-  Instructor     in 

chanical  Engi-  Drawing 

neering. 

Lecturers 

Harlan    Fiskb    Stone,    M.A., 

LL.B Lecturer  on  Crim-     Lecturer  on  Law. 

inal  Law,  Bail- 
ments, and  In- 
surance 


appointments 
To  take  effect  July  i,  190a 
Professors  and  Administrative  Officers 


Felix  Aolbr,  Ph.D Professor  of  Social  and  PoUtical 

Ethics 
Francis  M.Burdick,  LL.D.  (Oct.  3)  .Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Law 
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•KAMM  OVPICB 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.D., 

L.L.D (Oct.  7)  Actine  President  of  the  UniverBity 

(Jan.  6)   President  of  the  University 

?RBDBRicK  A.  C^BTZB DirectOT  of  Student  Organizations 

Pribdrich  Hirth,  Ph.D Dean  Lting  Professor  of  Chinese 

Graham  Jacobi,  M.D.,  LL.D Bmeritus  Professor  of  the  Dis- 
eases of  (Children 
Gborob  W.Kjrchwbt,  A.B.  (Oct.  3)  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law 

Paul  Monrob,  Ph.D Delegate  to  University  Council 

Hbnrt  L.  Moorb,  Ph.D Adjunct    Pzofessor   of    Political 

Economy 
Edward    Dblavan    Pbrrt,  Ph.D. 

(Jan.  xo) Dean  of  the  School  of  Philosophy 

John  Dynblby  Princb,  Ph.D Professor  of  Semitic  Lansruag^ 

JULIUS  Sachs,  Ph.D Pzofessor  of  Secondary  Education 

in  Teachers  College 

Hbnry  R00BR8  Sbagbr,  Ph.D Adjunct    Professor   of    Political 

Economy 
Datid     Bugbnb      Smith,       Ph.D. 

(July  X,  X90X) Professor    of    Mathematics   in 

Teachers  College 
MuNROB  Suith,A.M.,  J.U.D.  (Oct.  x8)  Delegate  to  Umversity  Council 

(Nov.  15)  Secr^Ary   of    the    Faculty   of 
Political  Science 
Richard  Hbnry  Warrbn.  (Apr.  it}.  Oi^ganist 
Tbomas     Dbnison     Wood,     M.D. 

(July  X,  X90X) Professor  of  Physical  Education 

in  Teachers  College 
Frbdbrick  J.  E.  Woodbridgb,  A.M.  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Instructors  and  Demonstrators 

Pbarcb  Bailby,  M.D.     (Nov.  x).. .  Instructor  in  Neurology 

Hbnry  Woolfb  Bbro,  M.D Instructor  in  Infectious  Diseases 

Richard  H.  Cunningham,  M.D Instructor  in  Electro-Physiology 

Havbn  Embrson,  M.D Asastant  Demonstrator  of  Physi- 
ology 
LiNNABUS  Edford  La  Fbtra,  M.D.  Instructor  in  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren 

Ralph  W.  Lobbnstinb,  M.D Instructor  in  Obstetrics 

RussBLL  Burton  Opitz,  M.D Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Physi- 
ology 
Bugbnb  H.  Pool,  M.D.     (Nov.  i) . .  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anat- 
omy 
Arthur  M  Shrady,  M.D. .   (Jan.  x)  Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis 

Tt4tors 

Carl  A.  Ernst,  Ph.D Tutor  in  General  (Chemistry 

Hbrculbs  Wallacb  Gbromanos, 

S.B Tutor  in  Metallurgy 

Alprbd  Haybs,  A.B.,  LL.B Tutor  in  Law 

Altin  S.  Johnson,  A.M Tutor  in  Economics  and  Social 

Science 

Austin  Flint  Rogbrs,  A.M Tutor  in  Mineralogy 

Braolby  Stoughton,  B.S.  (Apr.  15)  Tutor  in  Metallurgy 
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Lecturers 

Gborob  W.  Botspord,  Ph.D Lecturer  in  Ancient  History 

Waltbr  L.  Flbmino,  M.S.,  A.M.. .  Lecttirer  in  History 
Jambs  W.  Garnbr,  B.S.,  Ph.M. . .  Lecturer  in  History 
Elgin  R.  L.  Gould,  Ph.D.   (Oct.  7)  Lecturer  in  Political  Economy. 

Hbinrich  O.  Hofuan,  Ph.D Lecturer  in  Metallurgy 

Jambs  F.  McClblland,  E.M Lecturer  in  Mining 

Hbnrt  R.  Mussbt,  A.B.    (Mar.  15)  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Political 

Science 

Elsib  Clbws  Parsons,  Ph.D Lecturer  in  Sociology 

W.  Rot  Smith,  A.M.  (July  i,  190 1)  Lecturer  in  Histoxy 
Charlbs  p.  Stbinmbtz.    (Feb.  i)..  Lecturer  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing 
Max  Wbst,  Ph.D.    (Feb.  i) Lecturer  in  Political  Economy 

Assistants 

JosBPH  H.  Bair,  Ph.B.,  A.M Assistant  in  Anthropology 

Francbs  C.  Bbrkblby,  A.B Assistant  in  English 

Jban  Alicb  Broadhurst Assistant  in  Botany 

Ralph  E.  Buffinoton,  M.D Assistant  in  Normal  Histology 

John  Cabot,  Jr.,  M.E.  (Jan.  i) . .  Assistant  in  Physics 
William  C.  Clarkb,  M.D.  (Nov.  i)  Assistant  in  Normal  Histolo^ 

Gborob  H.  Danton,  A.B Assistant  in  Comparative  Litera^ 

ture 

JosBPH  L.  Danziobr,  B.S Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry 

Wilson  E.  Davis,  A.B. (July  1,1901)  Assistant  in  Mining 

Norman  E.  Ditman,  M.D Assistant  in  Clinical  Pathology 

Charlbs  H.  Ellard,  A.M Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry 

Cyrus  Wbst  Pibld,  M.D Assistant  in  Pathology 

Charlbs  Forbbs,  M.D Assistant  in  Physics 

Claudb  R.  Fountain,  A.B Assistant  in  Physics 

Philip  B.  Hawk,  M.S.  Quly  i,  1901)  Assistant  in  Ph3rsiological  (Chem- 
istry 

Tract  Elliot  Hazbn,  Ph.D Assistant  in  Botany 

LiNViLLB  L.  Hbndrbn,  A.M.(Jan.  i)  Assistant  in  Physics 
Frbdbrick   W.  J.  Hbusbr,    A.B.  Assistant  in  the  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures 

Hbnry  a  Jackson,  B.S Assistant  in  Physical  Chemistry 

Charlbs  E.  Luckb,  M.S Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing 
William  W.  Millbr,  M.D.  (Nov.  i)  Assistant  in  Normal  Histology 
MiLBS  R.  Moffat,  A.B.,  B.S.  (Oct.  i)  Assistant  in  Ph3rsics 

Charlbs  Norris,  M.D Assistant  in  Bacteriology 

Isaac  D.  Parsons,  E.E.      (July  z, 

1901) Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing 

A.  Emil  Schmitt,  M.D Assistant  in  Operative  Surgery 

William  C.  Uhlig,  Ph.B.    Quly  i, 

1901) Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Edwin  C.  Upton,  B.S Assistant  in  EneUsh 

RossiTBRL.WATBRS,Mech.E Assistant    in    Mechanical  Engi- 
neering 
Francis  J.  Whitb,  E.E Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing 
LiNSLBY  R.  Williams,  M.D Assistant  in  Normal  Histology 
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PUBLIC  LECTURES 

Undbr  thb  Auspices  op  the  University 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

February  36.  Victor  Hugo  Celebration.  Addresses  by  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke»  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Prof.  L.  Ma- 
billeau,  and  selections  read  by  Prof.  A.  Cohn. 


L'Enseignement  Public  en  France.     Prof.  Leopold  Mabilleau, 
Directetir  du  Mus6e  Social 

February  37.     Le  haut  Enseignement  th^rique:   La  Sorbonne  et  le 

College  de  France. 
"  28.     Lehaut  Enseignement  pratique:  L'^fcole  Centrals  et 

le  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  M6tiers. 
March  x.    L'Enseignement   sociologique:    Le   Mtis6e   Social   et 

r£cole  des  Sciences  Politiques. 
"  3.     L'Enseignement  populaire. 

March  5.    Les  R^sultats  de  la  Conference  de  la  Haye.     Baron 

d'Estoumelles  de  Constant,  Ministre  Pl^nipoten- 

tiaire,  Membre  de  la  Chambre  des  D6put6s.     Hon. 

Seth  Low,  LL.D.,  presided  at  the  lecture. 


China  and  Chinese  Civilization.     Herbert  Allen  Giles,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Chinese  at  the  University  of  Cambridge 

March  5.      I.    The  Chinese  Language:  Its  Importance — Its  dif- 

ficulty— ^The    Colloquial — Dialects — *  *  Mandarin ' ' — 
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Absence  of  grammar — Illiistrations — Pidgin-English 
— Scarcity  of  vocables — The  Tones — Coupled  Words 
— ^The  written  language — ^The  Indicators — Picture 
characters — Pictures  of  ideas — The  Phonetics — 
Some  fatdty  analyses. 
March  7.     II.      A  Chinese  Library:    The  Cambridge  (Eng.)  Li- 

brary— (A)  The  Confucian  Canon — (B)  Dynastic 
history— The  "  Historical  Record  "—The  "  Mirror  of 
History  " — Biography — Encyclopaedias — How  Ar- 
ranged— Collections  of  Reprints — ^The  Imperial 
Statutes— The  Penal  Code— (C)  Geography— Topo- 
graphy— ^An  old  volume — Account  of  Strange  Na- 
tions— (D)  Poetry — Novels — ^Romance  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms — Plays — (E)  Dictionaries — ^The  Concor- 
dance— Its  arrangement — Imperial  Catalogue — Se- 
nior Classics. 
10.  III.  Democratic  China:  The  Emperor — Provincial 
Government — Circuits — Prefectures — Magistracies 
— Head-boroughs — ^The  People — ^The  Magistrate — 
Other  Provincial  Officials— The  Prefect— The  Inten- 
dant  of  Circuit  {Jao-Vai) — ^Viceroy  and  Governor — 
Taxation — Mencius  on  "the  people" — ^Personal  lib- 
erty— New  imposts — Combination — Illustrations. 
"  13.     IV.     China  and  Ancient  Greece:    Relative  values  of 

Chinese  and  Greek  in  mental  and  moral  training — 
Lord  Granville— W^  T'ien-hsiang— Han  Yfl— An 
Emperor — ^A  land  of  opposites — Coincidences  be- 
tween Chinese  and  Greek  civilizations — ^The  question 
of  Greek  influence — Greek  words  in  Chinese — Coin- 
cidences in  Chinese  and  western  literature — Students 
of  Chinese  wanted. 
14.  V.  Taoism:  Religions  in  China — ^What  is  Tao? — Lao 
Tzii— The  Tao  Ti  Ching—lts  claims— The  philoso- 
phy of  Lao  Tzu — Developed  by  Chuang  Tz& — His 
view  of  Tao — ^A  Taoist  poet — Sjrmptoms  of  decay — 
The  Elixir  of  Life— Alchemy— The  Black  Art — 
Struggle  between  Buddhism  and  Taoism — ^They 
borrow  from  one  another — ^The  corruption  of  Tao — 
Its  last  state. 
*  17.    VI.     Some  Chinese  Manners  and  Customs:   Origin  of 

the  queue — Social  Life — ^An  eyeglass — Street  eti- 
quette— Guest  and  host — ^The  position  of  women — 
Infanticide — Training  and  education  of  women — 
The  wife's  status — ^Ancestral  Worship — ^Widows — 
Foot-binding — Henpecked  husbands— The  China- 
man a  mystery — Customs  vary  with  places — Dog's 
flesh — Substitutes  at  executions. 
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The  Dynamics  of  Living  Matter.  Jacques  Loeb,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  and  Experimental  Biology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago 

March  x8.     I.    The  General  Chemical  Character  of  Life   Phe- 

nomena. 

•'  19.     II.    The     General  Physical  Constitution  of  Living 

Matter. 

"  ao.     III.    Protoplasmic    Motion,    Muscular    Contraction, 

and  CeU  Division. 

"  ax.     IV.    The  Effects  of  the  Galvanic  Current  upon  Life 

Phenomena. 

"  24.    V.    The   Effects   of  Ions  upon  Various   Life   Phe- 

nomena. 
25.    VI.    The  Effects  of  Light  and  Heliotropism. 

*'  26.    VII.    Artificial  Parthenogenesis  and  the  Prohlem  of 

Fertilization. 

*•  27.    VIII.     Regeneration   and   the   Reversibility   of  the 

Process  of  Development. 

Chanson  de  Roland.  Prof.  Henry  A.  Todd,  of  Columbia 
University 

April  9.    The  French  Folk-Epic:    Its  origin  and  development. 

Formative   influences   of   the   Chansons   de  gesie. 
Classification  of  the  Epic  Cycles  and  characteriza- 
tion of  the  Chansons  de  gesie, 
"  16.    The  Chanson  de  Roland:    Its  historical  basis.      The 

transformation  of  history  into  legend.     Account  of 
the  poem  as  contained  in  the  earliest  preserved  re- 
daction.   Why  the  Roland  is  accounted  the  greatest 
of  the  Chansons  de  gesie, 
"  33.    The  Chanson  de  Roland:     History  and  description 

(with  complete  photographic  facsimile)  of  the 
tmique  Oxford  Manuscript  (Digby  33).  The  lan- 
guage and  versification  of  the  Roland:  The  laisse, 
the  verse^  the  assonance,  the  caesura.  The  style  and 
literary  form  of  the  poem. 
"  30*    The  Roland  Legend:  Its  later  development  in  France 

and  its  diffusion  in  the  literature  of  Europe:  The 
RuolandeS'Lied ;  the  Karlamagnus  Saga;  the  Ro- 
land in  English  verse;  the  Spanish  Roncevaux;  the 
Italian  Roita  di  Roncesvalle,  the  Morganie  Maggiore, 
the  Orlando  innamorato  and  the  Orlando  furioso, 

^r  Conclusion. 
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May  19.     Address  to  Officers  and  Students  of  the  University. 

Prof.  Alfred  Croiset,  of  the  University  of  Paris. 

AT  COOPER  UNION 

Lectures  on   Civil  Engineering  Subjects.     William   Hubert 
Burt,  Professor,  Columbia  University 

February  4.  Ancient  Civil  Engineering  Works:  The  prehistoric 
works  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  other  an- 
cient nations.  The  canals  and  other  artificial 
waterways  in  the  Euphrates  valley.  The  masonry 
and  other  constructions  of  the  Chaldeans.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Pyramids  of  the  ancient  Egyptians; 
their  masonry  and  hydraulic  works  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  The  timber  and  masonry  bridges  of  the 
Romans;  their  aqueducts,  waterworks,  and  harbors. 
"  II.     Bridges:    The  early  timber  and  iron  bridges  of  this 

country.  The  beginnings  of  the  period  of  rational 
design,  involving  the  fimdamental  theories  of  the 
elasticity  and  resistance  of  such  materials  as  iron 
and  steel.  The  analysis  of  the  simple  forms  of 
modem  bridge  trusses,  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
fundamental  elements  of  graphical  analysis,  the 
theory  of  continuous  bridges,  and  the  application  of 
the  theories  of  least  work  and  influence  lines.  The 
latter  portion  of  the  lecture  included  the  treatment 
of  masonry  arches  and  suspension  bridges  with  ex- 
amples of  applications  to  the  longest  spans  yet 
contemplated. 
18.  Waterworks  for  Cities  and  Towns  :  This  lecture 
covered  some  of  the  general  considerations  bearing 
upon  the  selection  of  suitable  water  supplies  for 
cities  and  towns,  the  collection  and  handling  of  such 
suppUes,  and  the  systems  of  distribution  required  for 
transmission  to  consxuners,  with  special  application 
to  existing  conditions  in  New  York  City.  Attention 
was  also  given  to  the  proper  sanitary  treatment 
of  potable  waters  including  the  application  and 
operation  of  modem  filters. 
"  35.     Some  Features  of  Railroad  Engineering:   The  first 

part  of  this  lecture  was  devoted  chiefly  to  a  few 
of  the  main  feattires  of  railroad  location,  illustrated 
by  some  of  the  more  marked  and  difficult  pieces  of 
that  class  cf  work  in  this  and  other  countries. 
A  general  and  condensed  statement  of  some  features 
of  modem  railroad  signaling  was  set  forth.     The 
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latter  portion  of  the  lecture  included  the  conaid- 
eration  of  a  few  of  the  latest  instances  of  locomo- 
tive construction,  including  some  of  the  heaviest 
and  most  powerful  machines  yet  constructed. 
March  4.     Nicaragua    Route    for    the    Isthmian    Ship    Canal: 

There  were  given  in  this  lecture  general  considera- 
tions bearing  upon  the  construction  of  canals  for 
heavy  traffic,  after  which  a  detailed  description 
of  the  salient  features  of  the  Nicaragua  route  was 
set  forth.  This  treatment  of  the  Nicaragua  line 
was  based  upon  the  extended  investigations  re- 
cently completed  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission. 
"  IX.    The  Panama  Route  for  the  Isthmian  Ship  Canal:  A 

concise  and  complete  treatment  of  the  canal  situa- 
tion on  the  Isthmus  of  Panan:ia,  including  the 
status  of  the  old  and  new  Panama  Canal  Companies, 
was  given  in  this  lecture.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  lecture,  like  the  preceding,  covered  the 
detailed  investigations  recently  completed  by  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

Lectures  undbr  Departmental  Auspices 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Department  of  Astronomy 

January      10.    The  Cause  of  an  Ice  Age.     Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  F.R.A.S. 
April  8.    Modem  Mars.     Percival  Lowell,  Director  of  Lowell 

Observatory,  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 
'*  16.    Experiences  on  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse.    Expedition 

to  Sumatra.    S.  Alfred  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  of  Colum- 
bia University. 
33.    The  Capture  of  a  Comet  by  Jupiter.    Charles  Lane 
Poor,  formerly  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 
"  30.    Some  Recent  Remarkable  Results  of  Astronomical 

Photography.  John  K.  Rees,  Professor  of  Astron- 
omy at  Columbia  University. 

Department  of  Geology 

April  23«    Some  Possibilities  in  Geography  Resulting  from  the 

Revival  of  an  Ancient  Method  of  Map-Making. 

Samuel  L.  Penfield,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy 

in  Yale  University. 
May  7*    Volcanoes   and  Volcanic   Action.     Prof.   James   P. 

Kemp 
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Department  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Jantiary     15.     Prubste  Erinnerungen.     Carl  Schttrz,  LL.D. 

"  33.    Germanische    Sagen    in    den    Wageneischen    Opem. 

Arthur  F.  J.  Remy,  Ph.D. 
29.     Berlin.     lUustrirt.     Henry  Zick,  Ph.D. 
February    5.     Ossian  und  sein  Verbaltnis  zur  deutschen  Litteratur. 
Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
*•  19.     Grillparzer  als  Lyriker.     Mr.   Udo  Brachvogel. 

'*  26.     Das  deutsche  Theater  in  New  York.      Mr.  Heinrich 

Coniied,  Director  of  the  Irving  Place  Theatre. 
March         5.    Amerika  in  der  deutschen   Dichtung.     Emil  A.   C. 
Keppler,  A.M. 
"  12.     Das  Harzgbiige.     lUustrirt.     Rev.  August  Ulmann, 

S.T.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  School. 
"  19.    Zwei    Dichter    des    Weltschmerzes:    Holderlin    und 

Lenau.     Wilhelm  A.  Braun,  A.B. 
"  26.     Friedrich  der  Grosse  tmd  die  Vereinigten  Staaten  von 

Amerika.     Mr.  George  von  Skal,  editor  of  the  New 
Yorker  Staais-Zeitung, 

Department  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages 

Lectures  on  India 


February 


Pro- 


March 


April 


18. 

25- 

4. 


18. 


23. 


The  Parsis  of  Modem  Zoroastrians  of  Bombay, 
fessor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson. 

Literary  Landmarks  of  India.     Professor  A.  V.  Wil- 
liams Jackson. 

Scenes  Connected  with  Buddha's  Life  and  Fame.    Pro- 
fessor A.  V.  Williams  Jackson. 

Hindu  Mythology.     Pzofessor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson. 

Shrines,  Monxunents,  and  Temples  of  India.     Pro- 
fessor A.  V.  Williams  Jackson. 

How  the  West  Became  Acquainted  with  India.     Dr 
Arthur  F.  J.  Remy. 

Sketch  of  the  Indian   Philosophical  Systems.     Mr. 
Montgomery  Schuyler,  Jr.,  M.A. 

Some  Problems  of  Linguistic  Study.     Louis  H.  Gray. 


Faculty  of  Political  Science 

The  White  Man's  Burden.    G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  M.A. 

December    3.     I.    The  Government  of  Dependencies,  with  Special 

Reference  to  India. 
"  6.     II.     Blacks  and  Whites. 

**         ID.     III.    The  South  African   Crisis  and  its   Historical 

Antecedents. 
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Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 
November    7. 


Un    prodige    scientifilque:     Evariste    Gallois    (x8a6- 
2846).     Professor  Jacques   Hadamard,   LL.D. 

Victor  Hugo:  I,  La  Prance  en  1802.     Professor  Cohn. 

Victor  Hugo:    II.  Les  fits  des  soldats  de  I'Empire. 
Professor  Cohn. 
December     5.     I.  Victor  Hugo:    Les  fils  des  soldats  de  I'Empire. 
Professor  Cohn. 
"  .12.    Victor  Hugo:    III,  Victor  Hugo  royaliste.    Professor 

Cohn. 
January        9.    Victor  Hugo:    IV.  Le  Romantisme;    la  Preface  de 
Cromwell.     Professor  Cohn. 

Victor  Hugo:  V.  La  Bataille  d'  Hemani  et  la  Revo- 
lution.    Professor  Cohn. 

Victor  Hugo:   VI.  Victor  Hugo  et  la  l^gende  Napo- 

16omenne  sous  la  monarchic  de  juillet.     Professor 

Cohn. 

Febmary      6.     La  Po^ie  de  la  Science  et  la  Science  de  la  Po6sie.     M. 

Lazare  Weiller,  D^l^gu^  du  Gouvemement  fran9ais. 

Victor  Hugo:    VII.     La  reaction  contre  le  Roman- 
tisme; la  chute  des  Burgraves.     Professor  Cohn. 

Victor  Hugo:    VIII.    Revolution,  R^publique,  Demo- 
cratic (1848).     Professor  Cohn. 

Victor  Hugo:    IX.   Le  Deux-d^cembre.     Les  Chftti- 
ments.     Professor  Cohn. 

Victor  Hugo:   X.  Guemesey.     Professor  Cohn. 

Le  Pdre  Lacordaire.     Father  Delaplanche,  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Fathers  of  Mercy. 

Six  semaines  au  Labrador.     Mr.  Daniel  Jordan. 
April  3.     Victor  Hugo:  XI.  L^Ann^e  Terrible.    Professor  Cohn. 

Les  Bergdres  du  Lignon.     Mr.  Henry  Baigy. 

Lecture  in  Spanish.     Cuba  y  los  Estados  Unidos. 
Commandant  de  Mestre  y  Amabile. 

Victor  Hugo.     XII.  Les  Demidres  Annies.  Professor 
Cohn. 


March 


14. 

21. 


16. 


23. 


13- 


20« 


13- 
20. 

27. 

3- 
10. 

17- 
24. 


La  Famille  Fran9aise.     Monsieur  Hugues  le  Roux. 

March  8.     La  famille  fran^aise,  hier  et  aujourd'hui. 

"  10.     Le    fran9ais    d'aujourd'hui,    I'homme    et   le   jeune 

homme. 
*'  x2.     La  fran9aise  d' aujourd'hui,  la  jeune  fille  et  la  femme. 

"  15.     La  crise  du  mariage. 

Department  of  Zo6logy 

April  XI.     A  Journey  to  Japan  and  the  Philippines.     Bashford 

Dean,  Ph.D. 
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APPENDIX  3 

COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  STUDENTS 

Report  op  Acting  Secrbtart,  1901-03 

During  the  year  under  review,  a  total  of  228  men  applied  to 
the  Committee  for  assistance.  Of  these,  118  reported,  upon 
blanks  provided  by  the  Committee,  the  amount  of  money 
which  they  earned  during  the  period  from  July  i,  1901,  to 
May  15,  1902,  and  the  amount  which  they  would  probably 
receive  from  May  15  to  October  i.  A  summary  of  these  re- 
ports follows: 

From  July  z,  1901,  to  Mat  25,  Z902 

Tutoring  and  Teaching: 

With  the  aid  of  the  Committee l3>404  83 

Without  the  aid  of  the  Committee 5,025  50 

I8.430  33 

Clerical  Work: 

With  the  aid  of  the  Committee 339  35 

Without  the  aid  of  the  Committee x>733  55 

a,o6a  90 

Technical  Work: 

With  the  aid  of  the  Committee 170  00 

Without  the  aid  of  the  Committee 548  65 

718  65 

Miscellaneous  Work: 

With  the  aid  of  the  Committee Zi545  50 

Without  the  aid  of  the  Committee 3,906  80 

4.45«  30 

$15,664  z8 
Estimated  Earnings  for  the  Summer  of  igo2: 

With  the  aid  of  the  Committee 2,2x6  00 

Without  the  aid  of  the  Committee 3i6i5  00 

5,831  00 

$21,495  18 
86 
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The  most  important  extension  of  the  work  has  been  an  or- 
ganized attempt  to  procure  positions  in  hotels  for  our  men 
during  the  summer.  Five  htmdred  letters  were  sent  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  more  important  summer  hotels,  and  as  a 
result,  eleven  men  have  been  provided  for  directly  through 
the  assistance  of  the  Committee.  As  usual,  most  of  the 
money  which  has  been  earned  by  students  has  been  by  private 
tutoring,  but  the  two  or  three  competent  stenographers  who 
are  on  the  list  of  the  Committee  have  also  been  able  to  find 
all  the  work  they  could  attend  to  at  the  University.  Many 
other  forms  of  work,  varying  in  importance  from  attendant 
at  a  ping-pong  table  to  a  geological  expert  in  a  legal  case  re- 
garding a  boimdary  line,  have  been  obtained  for  our  students. 

In  general,  the  year's  experience  has  shown  that  the  oppor- 
tunities in  New  York  for  a  presentable  man  who  is  really 
competent  to  do  some  one  thing  thoroughly  well,  are  very 
large  indeed,  if  such  a  man  has  at  least  three  hours  of  each  day 
to  himself;  and  while  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee 
work  in  any  individual  case,  the  Committee  feels  justified  in 
encouraging  such  a  man  to  come  to  Columbia  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  will  be  able  to  pay  at  least  a  fair  proportion 
of  his  expenses.  The  Committee  ought,  however,  to  say 
frankly  that  it  can  be  of  almost  no  assistance  to  students  in 
medicine  and  applied  science,  except  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tions (and  even  here  the  engineering  men  have  but  Uttle  time 
to  spare).  The  amotmt  of  practical  work  which  the  Univer- 
sity demands  from  these  men  makes  it,  barring  exceptional 
cases,  simply  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  provide  work, 
or  for  the  men  to  perform  it  without  injustice  to  their  studies. 

For  the  present,  the  Committee  has  very  few  opportunities 
to  provide  work  for  the  women  students  in  the  graduate 
schools,  although  in  the  future  it  is  hoped  that  it  can  be  of 
some  assistance  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  men  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

The  Committee  is  anxious  to  emphasize  to  all  persons  who 
may  read  this  report  that  its  primary  object  will  be,  not  to 
recommend  students  on  accotmt  of  their  financial  need  (al- 
though this,  of  course,  will  be  considered  when  other  things 
are  equal),  but  to  endeavor  to  provide  a  thoroughly  com- 
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petent  person  for  any  work  which  may  be  brought  to  its  at- 
tention, and  to  make  no  recommendations  at  all  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  fill  any  position  with  a  second-grade  man.  The 
Committee  would  also  make  it  clear  that,  again  when^  other 
things  are  equal,  it  intends  to  recommend  men  who  have  come 
to  Columbia  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  they  are  pre- 
sumably at  additional  expense  for  board  and  lodging,  and, 
also,  they  are  less  familiar  with  the  opporttmities  for  earning 
money  in  New  York. 

F.  P.  Keppbl, 
Acting  Secretary,  Committee 
on  Employment  for  Students. 
May  26,  Z902. 
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APPENDIX 

THE    ORGANIZATION    OF    INSTRUCTION    IN    THE 
NATURAL  AND  EXACT  SCIENCES  AT 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


President's  Room,  April  23,  1903. 
Prof.  7.  McK.  CaUell, 

Columbia  University, 
Dbar  Professor  Cattell: 

Assuming  the  present  admission  requirements,  both  in 
science  and  in  other  subjects,  for  Columbia  College  and  for  the 
Schools  of  Applied  Science,  I  should  like  advice  as  to  how  the 
instruction  in  the  exact  and  descriptive  sciences  should  be 
planned  and  organized,  with  reference  to  the  best  possible  re- 
sults for  the  University  as  a  whole.  The  needs  of  the  three 
following  classes  of  students  are  to  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  Those  who  wish  to  take  much  scientific  instruction  during 
an  tmdergraduate  course  with  a  view  to  specializing  during  a 
period  of  graduate  study  in  some  special  field  or  department ; 

2.  Those  who  wish  to  lay  the  best  possible  basis  during  an 
undergraduate  period  of  study  for  professional  studies  in 
medicine  or  in  the  applied  sciences;  and 

3.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  one  or 
more  departments  of  science  as  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  instruction  in  the  exact  and  descriptive  sciences  as  now 
provided  for  by  Columbia  University  has  never  been  studied 
or  organized  as  a  whole.  It  has  grown  up  piecemeal  under 
the  pressure  usually  of  a  practical  demand.  I  should  like  to 
get  light  upon  the  proper  treatment  of  it  as  an  end  in  itself, 
and  as  part  of  our  University  work,  looking  at  that  work  in 
the  largest  possible  way. 

89 
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To  this  end  I  am  asking  Professors  R.  S.  Woodward  and 
Wilson,  together  with  yourself  as  chairman,  to  act  informally 
as  an  advisory  committee  to  me.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a 
written  and  detailed  expression  of  the  conclusions  of  this 
committee,  if  possible  before  Commencement  Day. 
Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)     Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

PresideriX, 


May  29,  X903. 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  LL.D, 

Sir: 
We  shall  reply  somewhat  fully  to  your  letter  of  April  23, 
asking  for  a  report  on  the  organization  of  instruction  in  the 
natural  and  exact  sciences  at  Columbia  University,  since  the 
subject  appears  to  be  of  great  importance  both  for  the  Uni- 
versity and  for  science.  As  you  state,  instruction  in  the 
sciences  has  never  been  systematically  organized  at  this  Uni- 
versity, and  we  are  in  this  regard  at  a  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  other  institutions.  At  least  six  groups  of  students 
should  be  considered:  (i)  Those  who  intend  to  go  forward  to 
advanced  scientific  work  at  the  University;  (2)  those  who 
wish  to  teach  science  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal 
schools;  (3)  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  be 
scientific  experts  under  the  government  and  curators  of  mu- 
seums; (4)  those  who  wish  the  best  preparation  for  medicine 
and  applied  science;  (5)  those  who  regard  an  education 
largely  scientific  as  the  best  general  training  for  certain  other 
professions  or  lines  of  business,  and  (6)  students  whose  main 
work  is  in  other  directions,  but  who  elect  one  or  more  courses 
in  science. 

The  methods  that  have  been  adopted  elsewhere  for  in- 
struction in  the  sciences  may  be  divided  into  three  main 
groups: 

(i)  Special  scientific  schools  or  departments  have  been 
established,  the  course  of  study  usually  leading  to  the  B.S. 
or  Ph.B.     Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  many  of  the  older 
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institutions  maintain  such  schools.  The  difficufty  has  been 
that  the  standard  of  entrance  and  graduation  in  these  schools 
is  lower  than  in  the  academic  departments.  Their  significa- 
tion has  been  chiefly  negative,  the  B.S.  not  meaning  that  the 
graduate  is  well-trained  in  science,  but  that  he  has  not  studied 
the  classical  languages.  These  schools  have  also  usually  com- 
bined professional  work  in  engineering  and  the  like  with  the 
study  of  science  as  an  end  in  itself,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter. 

(2)  The  State  universities  have,  as  a  rule,  established  three 
co-ordinate  colleges  or  courses,  leading  respectively  to  the 
A.B.,  the  B.S.,  and  the  Ph.B.  degree.  The  difference  in  these 
courses  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  the  entrance  examinations,  and 
the  A.B.  degree  does  not  hold  its  own  in  comparison  with  the 
other  degrees.  This  method  (c/.  the  recent  action  of  Cornell, 
Michigan,  Texas,  and  Minnesota)  is  apparently  tending  to 
become 

(3)  The  method  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which 
other  universities  seem  likely  to  adopt.  This  is  to  have  one 
college  or  undergraduate  department  leading  to  the  A.B.  de- 
gree. The  group  system  is  usually  adopted,  and  the  name  of 
the  group  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  degree. 

Your  committee  believes  that  of  the  three  plans  enumerated 
the  first  is  the  worst  and  the  last  is  the  best.  Our  school  of 
applied  science  has  been  well  established  as  a  technical  school 
and  should  be  maintained  as  such.  In  a  school  such  as  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University,  or  the 
SheflSeld  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  technical  work 
and  scientific  work  are  confused.  For  the  students  stud5ring 
the  sciences  as  such,  the  only  distinction  between  those  in  the 
college  and  those  in  the  scientific  school  may  be  that  the  latter 
have  not  passed  an  entrance  examination  in  Latin.  Harvard 
University  also  maintains  the  M.S.  and  D.S.,  which  may  mean 
not  that  the  students  have  had  a  different  college  and  uni- 
versity course  from  those  receiving  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  but 
that  they  have  attended  a  different  kind  of  preparatory 
school.  These  degrees  are,  consequently,  but  seldom  con- 
ferred. The  scientific  school  in  some  universities  has  a 
three-year  course  as  compared  with  a  four-year  course  in 
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the  academic  department,  the  entrance  examinations  are 
lower,  the  training  in  science  is  often  inferior  and  may  even 
be  less  in  quantity  than  in  the  academic  department,  and 
the  students  tend  to  come  from  a  lower  social  class;  as  a 
result  the  school  of  science  and  its  B.S.  degree  occupy  a 
second-rate  position  at  the  imiversity.  Should  we  here 
establish  cotu^es  based  primarily  on  the  sciences,  they  must 
be  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  courses  based  on  other 
subjects. 

The  plan  of  three  co-ordinate  courses — ^based  respectively  on 
language  and  literattire;  on  philosophy,  history,  and  political 
science,  and  on  natural  and  exact  science — ^is  preferable  to  a 
school  of  science  inferior  to  the  academic  department.  This 
method  could  here  be  introduced  conveniently,  as  the  three 
colleges  would  lead  up  to  our  three  graduate  faculties.  It 
would  also  permit  the  easy  establishment  of  the  courses  in 
commerce,  etc.,  that  have  been  planned.  The  difficulty  ap- 
pears to  be  that  a  college  of  science  would  at  first  be  small  as 
compared  with  the  college  of  arts,  as  most  of  those  who  wish 
to  study  the  sciences  would  probably  still  enter  the  college  of 
arts.  It  would  cause  needless  duplication,  as  most  of  the 
professors  in  the  new  college  would  also  be  members  of  the 
historic  faculty.  There  are  no  satisfactory  degrees  for  the  dif- 
ferent colleges.  We  already  use  the  B.S.  for  technical  work 
in  chemistry,  architecture,  and  education,  and  it  has  nowhere 
a  definite  meaning  as  a  degree  for  a  scientific  education.  It  is 
possible  that  we  might  give  a  B.Sc.  (Columbia),  and  make  it 
equal  to  the  degree  of  the  University  of  London  (in  England 
B.S.  refers  to  surgery),  but  this  would  be  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment. There  is  danger  lest  a  college  of  science  would  not 
be  in  fact  co-ordinate  with  the  present  college,  but  would  be- 
come a  second-rate  department,  as  in  the  case  of  the  scientific 
schools  already  mentioned. 

The  third  plan — one  college  with  the  group  system  leading 
to  the  A.B.  degree — appears  to  be  in  the  line  of  evolution. 
The  college  course  and  the  A.B.  degree  no  longer  mean  a 
classical  or  even  a  linguistic  and  literary  training.  At  the 
English  universities  this  degree  may  be  granted  for  studies 
exclusively  in  the  sciences.     This  is  also  the  case  at  Harvard 
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with  the  exception  of  one  reqtiired  course  in  English.  It  is 
also  in  large  measure  true  at  this  University,*  the  elections  in 
the  junior  and  senior  years  last  year  having  been  as  follows: 


Ancient  languages 7a 

Modem  languages 433 

Philosophy  and  political  science 494 

Natural  and  exact  sciences aoo 


Our  alternatives  therefore  appear  to  be  the  establishment 
of  a  new  college,  leading  to  the  B.S.  (possibly  B.Sc.)  degree, 
which  might  be  temporarily  administered  under  the  pres- 
ent college  or  the  factdty  of  pure  science;  or  the  arrange- 
ment of  properly  co-ordinated  courses  in  the  sciences  under 
the  present  college,  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree.  The  sec- 
ond of  these  alternatives  appears  to  this  committee  both 
better  and  more  in  accordance  with  present  educational 
tendencies. 

A  group  system  with  adequate  provisions  for  properly 
co-ordinated  courses  in  the  sciences  can  be  arranged  in  our 
college  if  agreement  can  be  reached  regarding  the  require- 
ment of  Latin  at  entrance  (or  for  the  degree)  and  the  other 
studies  required  of  all  students  in  the  course.  Should  agree- 
ment on  these  points  be  found  impracticable  for  the  present, 
it  may  still  be  possible  to  arrange  a  suitable  group  system 
in  the  present  college  leading  to  the  degree  either  of  B.A. 
or  B.S. ;  but  this  wotdd  be  regarded  as  only  a  temporary 
expedient. 

We  believe  that  the  group  system  should  be  adopted  de- 
spite certain  practical  difficulties  that  might  be  encountered 
in  its  operation.     There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to 

♦  We  add  the  registration  at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  last 
winter  quarter.  The  relative  registration  in  the  sciences  is  larger  and 
more  typical  than  here,  indicating  our  lack  of  proper  organization. 

Ancient  languages 395 

Modem  languages 1165 

Philosophy  and  political  science 1083 

Natural  and  exact  sciences 1779 
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the  elaboration  of  the  system;  indeed  it  wotild  be  undesirable 
to  lay  down  fixed  rules  in  advance  of  experience.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  suggested  that  the  basis  of  the  system  should  be 
a  classification  of  studies  as  far  as  practicable  into  minor 
courses  and  major  cotirses,  to  which  may  profitably  be  added 
in  some  departments  elective  post-major  courses.  Minor 
cotirses  (which  may  be  given  as  reqtdred  studies  or  as  free 
electives)  would  consist,  say,  of  five  points  for  one  year,  ma- 
jors of  the  same  amount  of  work  for  two  years,  and  post- 
majors  of  a  third  year  in  the  same  subject.  In  many 
departments  minors  could  probably  be  divided  profitably 
into  partial  minors  of  two  and  three  points,  thus  giving  a 
wider  range  for  free  electives. 

In  general  the  nucleus  of  a  group  would  include  a  major 
subject  combined  with  two  minors  or  one  major  in  related  sub- 
jects (20  points),  leaving  40  points  for  post-majors,  free  elec- 
tives, and  required  studies.  The  committee  makes  no  specific 
recommendation  regarding  required  studies,  but  suggests  the 
importance  for  all  scientific  students  of  a  good  working  know- 
ledge of  French  and  German,  of  courses  in  English,  philosophy, 
and  drawing,  and,  if  practicable,  of  courses  in  the  general  his- 
tory and  methods  of  science. 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  general  plan  as  that  outlined 
above  is  preferable  to  a  system  of  pre-requisites  in  a  free 
elective  system.  Such  pre-requisites  would  imder  existing 
conditions  be  impracticable  in  case  of  the  minor  courses  re- 
quired of  classical  or  general  students,  and  also  in  many  cases 
when  elected  by  scientific  or  other  students  as  free  electives. 
The  group  system  naturally  provides  not  only  for  pre-re- 
quisites, when  necessary,  but  also  for  a  suitable  combination 
of  related  but  not  inseparable  courses. 

We  recommend  treating  separately  the  first  three  years  and 
the  senior  year,  the  latter  being  placed  under  the  faculty  of 
pure  science,  and  further,  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  required 
studies  be  given  in  the  freshman  year;  that  the  work  in  the 
major  course  be  in  general  begun  in  the  freshman  or  sopho- 
more year;  and  that  free  electives,  including  post-majors,  be 
in  general  taken  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

We  append  schedules  showing  how  the  group  system  might 
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be  applied  to  the  sciences  represented  by  members  of  your 
committee. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed)        J.  McK.  Cattell, 

Professor  of  Psychology, 
(Signed)        R.  S.  Woodward, 
Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Mathemaiial  Physics, 
(Signed)        Edmund  B.  Wilson, 

Professor  of  Zoology, 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Entrance: 
Students  are  recommended  to  present: 

Mathematics 4  points  ^ 

Zo6logy  (Nattiral  History) i  point 

Physics 2  points 

English 3      " 

German 3      " 

French 2      " 


15  points 


Frbshman  Ybar: 

Preparation  for  Major 

Physics 3 

Mathematics 2 

Minor  or  preparation 

Physics 2 

Mathematics 3 

Chemistry 3 

General  Biology 2  or  3 

Elective  s  or  required  studies 

English 3 

German 2  or  3 

French 2  or  3 

History 2  or  3 

Drawing 2  or  3 

Shop-work,  etc. 


5  points 


5  points 


SoFHOMORE  Year: 
Major 

Psychology  A  and  10 3 

Psychology 2 
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Minors 

Scientific  Methods a  or  3  points 

Applications  of  Mathematics 2  or  3      " 

Physics 2  or  3      " 

Physiology a  or  3      " 

Zo61ogy a  or  3      " 

German  (Psychology,  Literature,  and 

terminology,  etc.) a  or  3      " 

French  (Psychology,  Literature,  and 

terminology,  etc.) a  or  3     " 

EUctives 

The  above  minors  or  other  subjects 

Junior  Year: 

Major 

Psychology  2  and  3 3  or  4 

Psychology  8  and  9 3  or  4 

Psychology  16 a 

Minors 

Philosophy a  or  3      " 

Education a  or  3      " 

Anthropology a  or  3      ** 

Those  of  sophomore  year 

EUctives 

The  above  minors  or  other  subjects 

Sbnior  Year: 

Major 

Psychology  6  or  14 a      " 

Psychology  11  or  17 a      " 

Psychology  5 2,  3,  or  4     ** 

Psychology  7 i  point 

Courses  open  to  juniors 5  points  ^ 

Minor 

Those  of  jusiior  year,  etc 

Eleciives 

Those  of  jtmior  year,  etc 


5  points 


^  points 

5  points 

5  points 
5  points 

5  points 

5  points 
5  points 


ZOOLOGY 

Entrance: 

Students  are  recommended  to  present: 

Mathematics 4  points 

Physics a  " 

EngHsh 3  "       I  15  points 

German a  " 

French 2  " 

Latin a  " 
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FsBsmiAN  Ybar: 

Prepcaration  for  major 

Chenustry 3  points  |  .  , 

Physics 2     "      J    5P«nt8 

Minors  or  prtparaUon 

Germaa 2  or  3 

French a  or  3     "       ^    5  points 

Drawing i  or  2 

Electiv€s  or  requdred  studies 

English 2  or  3 

Mathematics 3  or  3      "       \-    5  points 

History 2  or  3 


1 
1 


SopHOiiORB  Ybar: 
Major 

Elementary  Biology 5 

Mifiors 

Scientific  Methods,  etc 2  or  3 

Botany 2  or  3      '*       J-    5  points 

Physiology 2  or  3 

ElicHves,  etc. 

The  above  minors  or  other  subjects 5  points 


1 


Junior  Ybar: 
Major 

Zo6logy,  etc 5  points 

Minors 

Botany,    Physiology,  Geology,  Psychol- 
ogy, Anthropology,  Education,  etc...  5  points 
Elictives 

The  above  minors  or  other  subjects 5  points 

Sbnior  Ybar: 
PosU^najor 

Zo6logy,  etc 5      " 

Minors 

Those  of  junior  year,  etc 5     " 

Philosophy  recommended. 
EitcUves 

Those  of  junior  year,  etc 5      ** 
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MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS 

(Suggested  scheme  of  work  for  students  desLring  to  make  a  special  study 
of  the  mathematico-physical  sciences) 

Entrance: 

Students  are  advised  to  present: 

Mathematics 4  points 

Botany,  Geology,  Zo6logy  (one  natural  science) ....  i  point 

Physics  or  Chemistry 2  points 

English 3      " 

French 2      " 

German 3      *' 

First  Year: 

Major 

Mathematics 3 

Physics 3      " 

Minors 

Chemistry 2      '* 

Natural  Science 3 

Elective  or  required  work  in  Language,  History, 
Political  Science,  etc 5 

Second  Year: 

Major 

Mathematics 3      " 

Mechanics 2      '* 

Minors 

Physics  or  Chemistry,  with  laboratory  work 3      " 

Natural  Science 2      " 

Elective  or  required  work  in  Language,  History, 

Political  Science,  etc. 5      " 

Third  Year: 
Major 

Mechanics 3 

Mathematical  Phjrsics  (some  branch  of  heat,  light, 
sound,    electricity,    magnetism,    etc.,    treated 

mathematically) 2      '* 

Minors 

Observational  Astronomy  and  Geodesy 3      " 

Physics  or  Chemistry 2      " 

Elective  or  required  work  in  Language,  History, 

Political  Science,  etc 5      " 
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PouRTS  Ybar: 

Mechanics 2  points 

Mathematical  Physics 5     '* 

Miners 

Electricity  and  Mi^etism 3     *' 

Physical  Astronomy  and  Geodesy a      " 

Elective  or  required  work 5     " 
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APPENDIX  6 
VANDERBILT  CLINIC 

Rbport  op  Treasurer  op  Board  op  Managers  por  Year 
Ending  June  30,  1902 

Balance 

July  I,  1901 $  6,09a  8a 

Receipts 

Sale  of  Prescriptions,  Sttrgical  Dressings,  etc. .  $18,963  57 

Interest  on  Investments 6,050  00     25,013  57 

$31,106  39 

Expenses 

Ptimittire $        87  25 

Salaries  and  Wages ia,856  93 

Drugs,  etc 4»395  47 

Medical  and  Surgical  Appliances,  etc a, 13a  65 

Apothecary's  Department 673  05 

Surgical  Instrtmients  and  Repairs "9  ^5 

Washing 41a  39 

Stationery 395  37 

Current  Repairs  and  Improvements 678  51 

Eye  Division aa6  30 

Water 187  80 

New  Formulary aia  40 

Other  Expenses 790  05  $23,168  oa 


Balance,  June  30,  1902 $  7.93*  37 
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REPORT  OP  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THB  ACADEMIC   TEAR  ENDING  JUNE   30,    1902 


To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  report  upon  the  College  for 
the  academic  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1903. 

The  number  of  students  matriculated  during  the  year  was 
493 »  distributed  as  follows: 

Seniors 94 

Juniors 99 

Sophomores 102 

Freshmen 143 

Special  Students 55 — ^493 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  nineteen  imiversity 
students  taking  one  or  more  courses  in  the  College,  making  a 
total  of  511. 

A  table  of  the  ages  of  the  students  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  may  be  found  in  the  Registrar's  Report,  as  may  also  the 
details  with  regard  to  the  students  (thirty-nine  in  all)  ad- 
mitted on  certificate  from  other  colleges. 

Of  the  members  of  the  Freshman  class,  sixty-three  were 
admitted  provisionally — ^that  is,  with  entrance  conditions  to 
fulfil.  Such  students  are  held  under  probation  till  the  end 
of  the  first  half-year.  Just  prior  to  the  close  of  the  proba- 
tionary period,  the  Dean  considers  the  special  reports  made 
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by  heads  of  departments  in  the  case  of  each  conditioned 
student,  and  determines  whether  he  is  to  be  admitted  to 
full  standing,  have  his  period  of  probation  extended,  or  be 
dropped  from  the  roll. 

Under  this  provision,  twenty-three  were  advanced  to  ftdl 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  first  term;  the  others  had  their 
period  of  probation  extended  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
academic  year.  Five  members  of  the  Freshman  class,  four 
of  the  Sophomore  class,  six  of  the  Jtmior  class,  and  eight 
special  students  retired  from  the  College  during  the  year. 

Of  the  ninety-nine  members  of  the  Junior  class,  five  were 
"  belated  *'  Seniors — ^that  is  to  say,  were  not  allowed  to  matric- 
ulate as  Seniors  because  of  deficiency  in  some  requirements 
for  advancement  to  that  class;  of  the  one  hundred  and  two 
members  of  the  Sophomore  class,  nine  were,  in  the  same 
sense,  "belated"  Jtmiors;  and  of  the  one  himdred  and  forty- 
two  members  of  the  Freshman  class,  thirty-one  were,  in  the 
same  sense,  "belated  "  Sophomores. 

Eighty-six  members  of  the  Senior  class,  fifteen  "belated" 
students,  one  special  student,  and  two  who  completed  the 
course  in  three  years,  one  himdred  and  four  in  all,  satisfied 
all  the  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  and  had 
conferred  upon  them,  at  the  Commencement  held  on  the 
nth  instant,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Eight  members  of  the  Senior  class  failed  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  a  degree,  and  were  not  graduated. 

Under  the  wide  privilege  accorded  candidates  for  admission 
in  making  the  fifteen  points  required,  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  students  admitted  on  examination  to  the 
Freshman  class,  sixty-three  ofEered  both  Greek  and  Latin  for 
entrance,  fifty-four  offered  Latin  and  not  Greek,  and  eight 
offered  neither  Greek  nor  Latin. 

A  table  is  here  given,  containing  the  number  of  hotus  a 
week  taken  by  the  students  in  the  several  classes  (of  the 
Seniors,  thirteen  are  unaccounted  for,  ten  having  taken  the 
full  first-year  course  in  medicine,  and  three  the  full  first-year 
course  in  one  of  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science). 
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Hours 

Freshmen 

Sophomores 

Jtiniors 

Seniors 

a  week 

(142) 

(loa) 

(99) 

(94) 

12 

3 

a 

4 

13 

a 

I 

14 

6 

4 

6 

17 

»5 

57 

7 

7 

19 

16 

la 

18 

17 

18 

17 

^1 

27 

17 

II 

18 

16 

24 

23 

9 

19 

6 

9 

13 

ao 

7 

4 

5 

I 

ax 

I 

4 

5 

I 

aa 

I 

3 

23 

I 

I 

24 

I 

The  choice  of  electives,  outside  of  prescribed  subjects,  the 
number  of  students  who  have,  during  the  last  four  years, 
begun  the  study  of  (Sreek,  French,  (xerman,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  and  Zo6logy,  and  various  other  tables 
heretofore  given  in  this  annual  report,  may  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  Registrar. 

There  are  two  prizes  for  bestowal  upon  members  of  the 
graduating  class:  The  Prize  of  the  Alumni  Association  and 
the  Chanler  Historical  Prize. 

The  three  students  nominated  by  the  Faculty  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senior  class  as  candidates  for  the  Alumni 
Prize  of  $50,  given  annually  by  the  Association  of  the  Alumni 
to  the  "most  faithful  and  deserving  student  of  the  graduating 
class,"  were  George  Henry  Danton,  Edward  Schuster,  and 
Gilbert  Oakley  Ward;  and  the  first  named  was  chosen  by 
the  class  to  receive  the  prize. 

The  Chanler  Historical  Prize,  consisting  of  the  income  of  a 
fund  of  $1000  bequeathed  by  J.  Winthrop  Chanler,  of  the 
Class  of  1847,  and  given  annually  to  that  member  of  the 
graduating  class  who  shall  be  the  author  of  the  best  original 
manuscript  essay  in  EngUsh  prose  on  the  history  of  civil 
government  in  America,  or  some  other  historical  subject 
assigned  by  the  Factdty,  was  not  awarded. 

Five  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  one  himdred  and 
fifty  dollars  each  during  the  (College  course  are  open  for  com- 
petition to  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class 
who  are  examined  in  Jime  and  pass  complete  entrance  ex- 
aminations in  subjects  aggregating  the  fifteen  points  requisite 
for  admission. 
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The  Alumni  Competitive  Scholarship,  open  to  all  candidates. 
The  papers  of  the  candidates  who  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination are  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions, 
and  the  one  whose  papers  as  a  whole  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  rank  is  awarded  the  scholarship.  At  the  recent  ex- 
aminations, this  scholarship  was  awarded  to  G.  T.  Hirsch, 
Park  Avenue  School,  general  average  84.9  per  cent,  of  a  pos- 
sible maximum. 

A  Hewitt  or  Harper  Scholarship,  open  for  competition  to 
graduates  of  the  New  York  City  High  Schools.  At  the 
recent  examinations,  a  Harper  Scholarship  was  awarded  to 
Max  Kahn,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  general  average 
80.4  per  cent. 

Three  Brooklyn  Scholarships  open  for  competition  to  candi- 
dates who  are  residents  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  have  received 
their  training  in  either  the  public  or  the  private  schools  of 
that  borough.  The  papers  of  the  qualified  competitors  who 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  are  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions,  and  the  three  candidates  whose  papers 
as  a  whole  are  entitled  to  the  highest  rank  are  awarded  the 
scholarships.  At  the  recent  examinations  these  scholarships 
were  awarded  to 

L.  P.  ScHiPF,  Brooklyn  High  School,  average,  79.6 
W.  L.  Caswbll,  Brooklyn  High  School,  average,  77.8 
H.  W.  Eastman,  Polytechnic  Institute,  average,  75.8 
Upon  Mr.  Schiff 's  withdrawal  (to  enter  the  Cornell  Medical  School) 

the  Committee  awarded  the  third  scholarship  to  N.  Didder  of  the 

Boys  High  School,  average,  76.5. 

One  of  the  regulations  as  to  elective  studies  is  the  following: 

**  The  Dean  and  the  head  of  the  department  concerned  may 

permit  any  study  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 

Arts  to  be  taken  as  an  elective  in  an  earlier  year  than  that 

for  which  it  is  set  down." 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  desire  and  tendency  on  the 
part  of  students  to  take  advantage  of  this  regulation.  The 
design  is,  of  course,  to  accomplish  all  that  is  practicable,  and 
that  may  be  allowed,  of  the  obligatory  work  in  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years,  thus  leaving  the  latter  years  free  for 
as  much  specialization  as  may  be  permitted  in  the  direction 
of  a  profession  or  of  advanced  study  in  letters  and  science. 
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This  is  but  one  of  several  forms  of  protest  of  the  student 
body,  reflecting  in  this  the  general  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity, against  the  length  of  time  insisted  upon  for  a  degree 
and  the  consequently  late  period  at  which  a  yotmg  man, 
liberally  educated,  can  imdertake  the  btisiness  of  his  life. 

As  is  apparent  from  the  table  of  ages  given  in  the  Regis- 
trar's Report,  the  average  age  of  students  entering  the  Fresh- 
man class  tends  to  increase,  and  is  now,  in  the  interest  of 
collegiate  training,  entirely  too  high.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  students  admitted  on  examination  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  of  this  current  year,  more  than  one-half  were  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  less  than  one-sixth  were  tmder 
seventeen. 

Within  a  generation,  great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  science  and  art  oi  teaching.  Much  more  can  be  ac- 
complished now  and  more  effectively,  in  a  given  time,  than 
was  practicable  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  This  improvement 
seems  to  have  been  utilized  to  shorten  the  academic  year 
rather  than  the  entire  period  of  study  required  for  a  degree. 
Would  it  not  be  wise  to  attempt  a  change  in  this  regard? 
Is  it  not  time  that  the  discussions,  the  experiments,  the 
experiences,  and  the  improvements  of  the  last  forty  years  in 
educational  matters  should  be  crystallized  into  forms  of 
action  that  would  preserve  the  essential  ingredients  of  a 
liberal  education,  as  commonly  agreed  upon,  and  yet  diminish  » 
materially  the  time  necessary  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts?  In  allowing  students  who  have  completed  their 
Junior  year  in  the  College  to  take  their  final  year  under  one  of 
our  tmiversity  or  professional  f actdties  and  count  it  towards 
the  Bachelor's  degree,  have  we  not  practically  and  officially 
expressed  the  conviction  that  a  course  of  three  years  in  the 
College  is  stiffident  for  that  degree?  In  the  arrangements 
lately  made  by  which  a  student  may,  in  his  discretion,  take 
eighteen  "points"  a  year  and,  by  permission  of  the  Dean  or 
work  in  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University,  or  both,  make 
at  least  two  more,  and  so,  in  three  years  or  even  somewhat 
less,  obtain  the  sixty  "points  "  required  for  the  degree,  have 
we  not  recently  reaffirmed,  in  a  decided  manner,  the  same 
conviction  ?    Are  we  not  already  logically  conmiitted  to  a  three 
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years'  course  for  the  Baxjhelor's  degree?    Why  then,  should 
we  not  plainly  say  so  and  make  arrangements  accordingly? 

A  further  amelioration  of  the  present  condition  might 
possibly  be  effected  by  placing  all  studies  essential  to  and 
required  for  the  A.B.  degree  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  College 
course.  At  the  mattire  age  at  which  the  student  now,  gen- 
erally, enters  upon  his  college  work,  and  with  the  greatly  im- 
proved methods  of  teaching  in  preparatory  and  high  schools, 
this  can,  I  believe,  profitably  be  done.  If  it  were  done,  the 
reasonable  desires  of  the  students  referred  to  above  would 
be  met,  and  the  third  year  (if  three  years  be  settled  upon  as 
the  limit  required  for  the  A.B.  degree)  or  the  third  and 
fourth  years  (if  four  years  are  still  deemed  necessary)  would  be 
available  for  more  extended  and  effective  study  in  philosophy, 
history,  economics,  letters,  and  science,  or  for  abbreviating 
and  possibly  enriching  subsequent  courses  for  a  profes- 
sional degree.  It  would  also  make  practicable  a  most  im- 
portant provision  which  is  here  urgently  reconmiended  in  the 
interest  of  sound  learning  and  of  adequate  professional  train- 
ing— ^the  placing  of  all  the  technical  and  professional  schools 
of  the  University  upon  the  first  two  years  of  the  College 
course  or  its  equivalent. 

I  am  aware  that  a  year  hence,  a  first  degree  or  its  equiva- 
lent is  to  be  required  for  admission  to  the  Law  School;  but  I 
have  grave  doubts  whether  such  a  degree,  if  obtainable  only 
after  a  three  or  four  years*  collegiate  cotirse,  can  long  remain 
a  feasible  pre-requisite  for  entrance  upon  the  study  of  law  in 
that  school.  If  the  relation  of  Teachers  College  to  the  Uni- 
versity would  ¥rarrant  it,  or  its  governing  body  would  sanction 
it,  that  college  might,  I  think,  with  profit  to  it  and  to  the 
University,  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  in  this  regard  as 
the  other  professional  schools,  at  least  so  far  as  its  higher 
functions  are  concerned. 

I  commend  this  whole  subject  to  your  consideration  as 
one  of  immediate  and  grave  importance,  and  am. 

Respectfully, 

J.  H.  Van  Amrings, 


Dean, 


CoLLBOB  Hall,  June  38,  1902. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE   ACADEMIC    YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   1902 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 
in  the  City  of  New  York, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  School  of  Law  for  the  academic  year  ending 
June  30,  190a. 

The  number  of  students  primarily  registered  in  the  School 
during  the  year  has  been  440,  distributed  as  follows: 

Third- Year  Class 126 

Second- Year  Class 150 

First- Year  Class i6a 

Special  Students 2 

Total 440 

In  addition  to  the  students  so  registered  in  the  School,  13 
students  from  the  College  and  two  from  the  School  of  Political 
Science  have  taken  one  or  more  courses  tmder  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  making  a  total  of  455  students  who  have  been  under  the 
direct  influence  of  this  School  during  the  year. 

The  courses  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Law  Faculty, 
the  names  of  the  instructors,  the  number  of  lectures  given  per 
week  in  each  subject,  the  number  of  students  taking  the 
several  courses,  and  the  number  presenting  themselves  for 
examination  therein,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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172 

III 

164 
108 

:ji 

163 
157 

173 
173 

161 
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Innructo™  Coune.  ^R^SSSl  rS^^ 

First  Year 

Mr.  Terry Contracts 4 

Mr.  Stone Criminal  Law 3 

Prof.  Keener Elements  of  Jurisprudence 

and  Equity 2 

Prof.  Rediield Pleading  and  Practice 2 

Prof.  Kirchwey Real  and  Personal  Prop- 
erty    2 

Prof.  Burdick Torts 2 

Prof.  Burgess American  Constitutional 

Law '2  57  56 

Second  Year 

Prof.  Canfield Agency 2 

Mr.  Stone Bailments  and  Carriers ...   2 

Prof.  Keener Equity:  Trusts 2 

Mr.  Stone Insurance i 

Prof.  Btirdick Negotiable  Paper 2 

Prof.  Redfield Pleading  and  Practice. ...   2 

Prof.  Kirchwey Quasi-Contracts 2 

Prof.  Kirchwey Real  and  Personal  Prop- 
erty     2 

Prof.  Burdick Sales  of  Personal  Property  2 

Prof.  Goodnow Administrative  Law 2 

Prof.  Burgess Comparative  Constitu- 
tional Law 2 

Prof.  Munroe  Smith .  Institutes  of  Roman  Law. .  2 

Third  Year 

Prof.  Keener Cor|)orations 2 

Prof.  Keener Equity 2 

Prof.  Canfield Evidence 2 

Prof.  Kirchwey Morts^ages 2* 

Prof.  Canfield New  York  Law,  Doctrines 

Peculiar  to 2* 

Prof.  Burdick Partnership 2 

Prof.  Redfield Pleading  and  Practice 2* 

Prof.  ICirchwey Real  and  Personal  Prop- 
erty    2 

Prof.  Burdick Suretyship 2* 

Prof.  Redfield Wills  and  Administration.  2 

Prof.  Burgess American     Constitutional 

Law 2 

Prof.  Mtmroe  Smith. Comparative  Jurispru- 
dence    2 

Prof.  Moore Conflict  of  Laws i 

Prof.  Moore International  Law 2 

Prof.  Goodnow Mimicipal  Corporations. . .  i 

Prof,  Munroe  Smith .  Spanish- American  Law. . .  i 

Prof.  Goodnow Taxation,  Law  of i 

*  These  courses  extend  through  half  a  year. 
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126 

106 

99 

150 

T31 

3 

I 

150 

139 

102 

62 

144 

^IS 

149 

135 

143 

^ZZ 
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5 

9 

8 

I 

"5 

124 

124 

"3 

124 

122 

102 

lOI 

31 

31 

120 

119 

27 

26 

118 

117 

102 

100 
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"3 
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13 
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First  Year 

Smnmary 

Number  of 
Courses 

8 

Number  of  Hours 
per  Week 

16 

Second  Year 

12 

23 
26 

Third  Year 

17 

Total.. 

37 

65 

Of  these  37  courses,  26,  aggregating  47  hours  of  instruction 
per  week,  are  given  by  the  Faculty  of  Law,  and  11,  covering 
18  hours  of  instruction,  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Polit- 
ical Science. 

The  changes  from  the  scheme  of  the  preceding  year  dis- 
closed by  this  table  are: 

ist.  The  disappearance  of  the  course  in  Office  Practice  (3d 
year),  and 

ad.  The  temporary  suspension  of  the  courses  in  Domestic 
Relations  (ist  year)  and  Bankruptcy  (3d  year),  owing  to  lack 
of  means  for  carrying  them  on. 

3d.  The  merging  of  the  courses  in  Common  Law  Pleading 
(ist  year),  Equity  Pleading  (ad  year),  and  Code  Pleading  and 
Practice  (3d  year)  in  the  general  courses  in  Pleading  and 
Practice,  and  the  extension  of  the  latter  from  a  total  of  four 
hours  to  five  hours  per  week. 

4th.  The  opening  of  Professor  Burgess's  introductory  course 
on  American  Constitutional  Law  to  the  First- Year  Class,  and 
the  extension  of  his  seminar  in  American  Constitutional  Law 
to  a  two-hour  course  in  Private  Rights  tmder  the  Constitution, 
offered  to  the  Third- Year  Class,  with  the  consequent  reduction 
of  his  three-hour  course  in  Comparative  Constitutional  Law  in 
the  second  year,  to  two  hours. 

5th.  The  assumption  by  Mr.  Stone  of  the  course  in  Bail- 
ments and  Carriers  (a  hours)  in  lieu  of  Common  Law  Pleading 
(i  hour)  and  Equity  Pleading  (i  hour),  and  by  Professor  Red- 
field  of  the  course  in  Wills  and  Administration  heretofore 
given  by  Professor  Houston. 

6th.  The  transfer  of  the  course  in  Conflict  of  Laws  from 
Professor  Munroe  Smith  to  Professor  Moore. 

7th.  The  biennial  offering  of  Professor  Munroe  Smith's 
course  in  Comparative  Jurisprudence  to  the  Third- Year  Class 
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and  the  opening  to  that  class  of  his  new  course  in  Spanish- 
American  Law. 

That  the  new  courses  of  Professor  Redfield  in  Pleading  and 
Practice  meet  a  real  demand  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  students  taking  them  is  several  times  larger  than 
the  number  who  have  taken  the  corresponding  courses  here- 
tofore, the  figures  for  the  last  two  years  being  as  follows: 

Second  Year  Third  Year 

1900-01 6  14 

1901-02 102  27 

As  a  consequence  of  the  addition  of  a  course  in  Constitu- 
tional Law  to  the  work  of  the  First- Year  Class,  the  course  in 
Criminal  Law  was  made  an  elective,  the  students  being  per- 
mitted to  choose  between  the  two  courses.  This  accounts  for 
the  reduction  in  the  number  taking  the  latter  subject. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
taking  the  courses  in  International,  Public,  and  Roman  Law 
oflEered  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  as 
exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

Z900<-ox  Z90x-oa 

Administrative  Law 3  7 

Comparative  Jtirisprudence —  2 

Conflict  of  Laws 3  6 

Constitutional  Law  I —  57 

Constitutional  Law  II 2  9 

Constitutional  Law  III —  15 

International  Law 3  5 

Mtmidpal  Corporations —  zo 

Roman  Law 2  i 

Taxation —  7 

showing  an  increase  from  13  to  103,  or,  omitting  the  new 
course  offered  for  the  first  time  to  the  First- Year  Class,  from 
13  to  46. 

In  this  and  the  two  preceding  tables  no  account  is  taken  of 
students  taking  optional  courses  or  pursiiing  courses  with 
reference  to  other  degrees  than  that  of  LL.B.  The  number  of 
such  cases  is  very  considerable,  however,  and  the  regular  at- 
tendance is  often  largely  in  excess  of  the  registration  for  a 
given  course.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  courses  in  Public 
Law  and  the  Practice  courses,  and  it  explains  the  condition 
of  the  course  on  Insurance,  which,  as  the  only  one-hour  course 
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offered  to  the  Second- Year  Class,  could  not  be  elected  as  a 
part  of  the  fourteen  hours  of  work  exacted  of  all  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  and  which  was,  nevertheless,  attended 
by  an  average  of  50  members  of  that  class. 

The  final  examinations  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.  resulted  as 
follows: 

Of  the  126  members  of  the  Third- Year  Class,  124  presented 
themselves  for  examination,  of  whom  15  failed  in  one  or  more 
subjects. 

Of  former  members  of  the  School  who  were  entitled  to  take 
the  examinations  for  the  degree,  nine  presented  themselves, 
of  whom  eight  failed  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

The  nimiber  of  candidates  upon  whom  the  degree  was  con- 
ferred was  no. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  year — the 
retirement  of  Professor  William  A.  Keener  from  the  Deanship 
of  the  School — occurred  before  the  opening  of  the  academic 
year,  in  August  last.  The  circumstances  under  which  Pro- 
fessor Keener  assumed  that  position,  and  the  nature  of  the 
results  achieved  by  him  during  the  ten  years  of  his  incum- 
bency of  the  office,  make  it  impossible  to  pass  over  the  event 
without  comment,  although  his  continued  connection  with 
the  School  as  Kent  Professor  of  Law  renders  the  language  of 
eulogy  tmfitting.  Coming  to  Coltmibia  at  a  critical  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Law  School  and  of  the  University,  it  fell  to 
him  to  carry  the  School  through  the  troubled  period  of  ex- 
periment and  transformation  upon  which  it  had  been  latmched. 
How  well  he  performed  that  task,  the  Columbia  Law  School 
of  to-day — so  largely  the  result  of  his  clear  vision  and  uncom- 
promising will — bears  eloquent  witness.  It  is  the  earnest  hope 
of  his  colleagues  of  the  Law  Faculty  that  his  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience may  long  continue  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  School. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Switzer,  in  January  last,  afforded  the 
Factdty  of  the  Law  School  the  opportunity  of  filling  the  im- 
portant position  of  Law  Librarian  with  a  graduate  of  the 
School.  In  the  appointment  of  Mr.  John  D.  Kaps,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  long  step  forward  has  been  taken  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  development  of  the  Law  Library.     Mr.  Kaps  has 
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already  tmdertaken  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Library, 
with  a  study  of  its  needs  and  possibilities,  and  has  brought  to 
the  task  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  problem  and  a 
zeal  in  its  pursuit,  which  argue  well  for  the  future  of  the  col- 
lection. The  meagre  resources  which  our  Library  commands, 
as  compared  with  the  service  it  is  called  upon  to  perform,  ren- 
der such  trained  and  studied  supervision  doubly  important. 

The  continued  prosperity  of  the  Law  School,  as  exemplified 
in  the  steady  increase  in  its  numbers,  is  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing table  (marked  A),  showing  the  membership  of  the  School, 
and  the  ntmiber  and  percentage  of  college  graduates  during 
the  past  ten  years. 

Two  other  tables  (marked  B  and  C,  respectively)  are  given, 
showing  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  students,  and  the 
colleges  from  which  our  support  has  been  derived,  during  the 
same  period  of  time. 

TABLE  A 

MEMBERSHIP 'OF   SCHOOL.       1892-1902 


•*> 

• 

00 

i 

• 

M 

1 

M 
1 

Number  of  Students. . 

College  Graduates,  in- 
cluding College  Se- 
niors   

266 

107 
40.a6 

270 

114 
42.22 

288 

12s 

43.40 

333 

169 
52.32 

357 

212 
59.38 

367 

230 
62.67 

349 

2x7 
62.18 

380 

236 
62.10 

423 

267 
63x2 

440 

274 
62.27 

uates 

TABLE  B 

GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION   OP   STUDENTS,    1892-I902 
UNITED   STATES 


1892- 
1893 

1893- 
X894 

1894-1 
X895 

xl;r 

1896- 
i»97 

1898 

X898^ 
X899 

278 

2 

1899- 

X900 

1900- 
X90X 

• 
X90X- 
X902 

Northern  Atlantic 
IHTirion: 
Maine 

aao 

3X2 

X 
3 
I 
3 

222 

x8? 
22 

263 

2 

280 

4 

286 
3 

295 

2 

3x3 

3 

X 

327 

3 

New  Hampshire... 
-  Vermont 

2 

6 

X 

..i 

22 

9 

2 

8 

2 

6 

213 

31 

14 

X 

9 
3 

4 

225 
27 

X4 

MassachusetU. . . . 
Rhode  Island 

9 

I 

6 

229 

2X 

xo 

IX 

X9 

10 

8 

X 
X4 

12 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. .... 

x8o 
27 

179 
21 

4 

6 
X4 

*  The  discrepancy  between  these  figures  and  those  of  the  Re^strars 
Report  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  students  frequently  register  as 
from  New  York  City,  although  for  the  purposes  of  this  table  their 
residences  should  be  recorded,  as  has  been  done,  elsewhere. 
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189a- 
1803 

1893- 
1894 

1894- 
X89S 

1895- 
X896 

9         9 

2            X 

X898- 
X899 

1899-  xooo- 
X900    X90X 

X90X- 
1909 

South  AtknticIMTWon 
District  of 'Colum- 

6 

4 

5 

4 

4 
3 

4 

9 

XO 

a 

X 

a 

16 
3 

X 
3 

X 
X 

x8 

a 

ax 

a 

3 

ViiKixiuV.*..' .'.'.'.*": 

a 

3 

3 

Wait  '\^rBinia 

X 

North  Cvtilina. ... 

I 
I 

X 

X 

3 

X 

4 

X 

X 

South  CvoUna    .. 

X 

X 

a 

9 

X 

a 

X 

13 
S 

3 

I 
X 

6 

X 

9 

Plorioa 

DeUwan 

SoBth  Central  IMtUoii: 

Kentucky. ...... ., 

4 

3 

3 

I 

3 

8 

7 

X 

3 

a 

8 

a 
a 

9 

15 

7 
3 

I 

X 

34 

1 

a 
I 
I 

X 
X 

I 
49 

XX 

8 

XX 

X 

x8 
6 

TwilMMff  ft  , 

X 

I 

a 
a 

8 

X 

Lonuiaoa 

I 

X 

TfiauM 

I 

I 

4 

X 

a 

X 

a 

X 

a 

Arkanmn.  ........ 

X 

Oklahoma 

I 

18 

4 
I 

X 

41 

xa 

4 

5 

X 

a 

X 

6 

4 

X 

41 

X9 

4 
9 

lorthCantralDivUoiij 
Ohio 

aa 

7 

I 
3 
3 

3 
a 

X 

X 

aa 

4 

3 
3 

X 
X 

3 
3 

X 

5 

X 

5 

a 
3 
S 

3a 
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The  near  approach  of  the  time  when  the  Law  School  is  to 
go  upon  a  graduate  basis  renders  it  fitting  and  desirable  to 
notice  some  of  the  lessons  which  these  statistics  teach. 

Table  A  shows  that  while  the  total  membership  of  the 
School  of  Law  has,  in  the  ten  years  tmder  consideration,  in- 
creased from  25s  to  440,  or  72J  %,  the  increase  in  the  ntmiber 
of  college  graduates  in  the  same  time  represents  just  double 
that  ratio,  being  145  %  (from  112  to  274);  whereas  the  num- 
ber of  non-graduates  has  remained  nearly  stationary,  having 
increased  by  only  22  (143  to  165),  or  15  %. 

These  are  striking  facts,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  a  school 
which  sets  and  maintains  the  highest  and  most  exacting 
standards  makes  a  constantly  increasing  appeal  to  the  best- 
trained  minds,  while  at  the  same  time  it  tends  to  repel  those 
whose  conception  of  a  legal  education  is  limited  to  a  speedy 
preparation  for  the  bar. 

Concurrently  with  this  remarkable  increase  in  the  number 
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and  ratio  of  college  graduates,  there  has  been — as  Table  B  will 
show — ^an  equally  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  and 
proportion  of  students  coming  to  the  School  from  a  distance. 
While  in  ten  years  the  membership  of  the  School  has  grown 
72^%,  the  delegation  from  the  New  England  States — ^though 
still  much  too  small — ^has  in  that  time  increased  187^%,  that 
from  the  West  184  %,  and  that  from  the  South  290  %; 
whereas  the  representation  of  New  York  State  and  of  the  old 
Middle  States  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
School,  the  former  being  only  s6f  %,  and  the  latter  48  % 
larger  than  in  1892-3. 

These  are  obviously  important  facts,  but  they  reqtdre  the 
light  of  further  statistics  to  bring  out  their  full  significance. 
Table  C  shows  that  the  112  graduates  of  1892-3  came  from 
33  colleges,  while  the  275  graduates  of  the  current  year  repre- 
sent 84  higher  institutions  of  learning.  In  other  words,  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  college  graduates  is  not  due  to 
the  older  and  larger  institutions,  but  is  derived  mainly  from  a 
midtitude  of  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  at  least  18  of 
which  are  Southern  and  30  are  Western  institutions  of  learning. 

The  coincidence  of  this  fact  with  the  fact  previously  ad- 
verted to— of  the  large  increase  in  the  proportional  repre- 
sentation of  other  sections  of  the  cotmtry — ^leads  to  the 
conclusion,  which  is,  indeed,  borne  out  by  the  records  of  the 
School,  that  it  is  from  those  sections  that  we  derive  a  con- 
stantly increasing  proportion  of  our  graduate  students.  Thus 
it  appears  that,  while  only  62^  %  of  our  students  are  gradu- 
ates, of  those  registered  from  the  South  83  %  are  graduates, 
and  of  those  that  come  from  the  West  87  %  answer  that  de- 
scription. Further,  of  the  440  students  in  the  School,  243,  or 
55  %f  are  residents  of  New  York  City  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  while  197,  or  45  %,  come  from  a  distance.  Yet 
of  this  New  York  representation,  137,  or  56  %,  are  non- 
graduates,  while  of  the  197  drawn  from  a  distance,  139,  or 
71  %,  are  graduates,  and  only  58,  or  29  %,  are  non-graduates. 
Thus,  while  the  metropolitan  students  constitute  55  %  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  School,  they  contribute  only  38  J  %  of 
the  graduate  membership,  the  45  %  of  outside  students  con- 
tributing nearly  62  %  of  that  total. 
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It  is  a  fact  of  some  importance  in  this  connection  that  of 
the  twenty-one  applications  for  Faculty  Scholarships  (limited 
to  college  graduates)  received  this  year,  eight  came  from 
Southern  States  and  five  from  the  West,  only  eight  being 
referable  to  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  while  of  the  four 
awards  made,  three  went  to  the  South,  proper,  and  one  to 
the  Southwest. 

These  facts  show  very  clearly  that,  strictly  speaking,  the 
strength  of  the  Law  School  is  not  correctly  represented  by 
the  geographical  distribution  of  its  students,  and  that  its 
real  centre  of  gravity  is  not  the  city  in  which  it  is  situated, 
but  is  to  be  fotmd  in  an  expanding  area  to  the  south 
and  westward.  The  result  of  this  process  has  been  to  widen 
enormously  the  range  of  the  School's  influence  and  to  trans- 
form it  from  a  local  into  a  national  seat  of  legal  learning.  In 
making  its  appeal  primarily  to  the  educated  man  it  has  found 
an  ever-widening  constituency,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  force  and  effectiveness  of  this  appeal  will  be  still  more 
widely  felt  when  it  becomes  direct  and  exclusive.  The  ex- 
perience here  portrayed  is  a  plain  revelation  of  the  motives 
which  lead  the  trained  and  educated  student  to  the  choice  of  a 
professional  school.  There  has  been  nothing  in  the  Columbia 
Law  School  of  the  past  decade  to  tempt  the  spirit  of  caste  or 
exclusiveness.  The  inducements  which  it  has  held  out  are 
those  which  always  prove  most  attractive  to  the  best  minds — 
a  high  ideal  of  labor  and  service,  high  standards  of  excellence, 
and  the  severest  discipline.  As  these  qualities  of  the  School 
will  be  heightened  and  emphasized  by  the  impending  change 
in  the  standards  of  admission,  its  influence  upon  the  best  class 
of  students  all  over  the  country  should  be  correspondingly 
increased  and  strengthened. 

In  dwelling,  as  I  have  above,  on  the  proportion  and  range 
of  academic  representation  in  our  student  body,  I  have,  I 
think,  made  it  clear  that,  while  I  believe  that  our  present 
policy  will  bring  us  a  steadily  increasing  membership,  I  regard 
the  quality  of  that  membership  as  of  far  greater  importance 
than  its  size.  The  real  test  of  the  strength  of  an  institution 
of  learning  is  its  power  to  attract  the  best  minds,  and  the 
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measure  of  its  success  is  not  the  number  but  the  quality 
of  the  men  whom  it  draws  within  the  range  of  its  influence. 
It  is  as  a  guaranty  and  insurance  of  the  quality  of  our  student 
body  as  a  whole  that  our  requirement  of  an  academic  degree 
has  its  real  significance. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  college  training  to  an  intending  professional  stu- 
dent in  a  given  case,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  selective 
and  disciplinary  process  of  a  college  cotirse  furnishes  to  the 
professional  school  a  better  class  of  students  than  it  derives 
from  any  other  source.  The  experience  of  the  Law  School 
bears  convincing  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  belief.  Of  237 
men  who,  in  the  last  ten  years,  have  attained  to  what  may  be 
termed  "honor  rank,"  223,  or  over  94  %,  have  been  college 
graduates,  and  only  14,  less  than  6  %,  non-graduates;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  record  of  failures  the  non-graduates 
surpass  the  graduates  three  to  one,  and  in  hopeless  failures 
the  ratio  rises  as  high  as  six  to  one.  Certainly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Law  School  and  its  highest  efficiency, 
these  facts  furnish  a  striking  vindication — ^if  vindication  be 
needed — of  the  wisdom  of  the  University  authorities  in  es- 
tablishing the  new  entrance  requirements. 

But  the  experience  above  referred  to  has  another  aspect, 
and  the  arg^ument  which  rests  upon  them  has  a  negative  as 
well  as  a  positive  side.  While  the  lack  of  college  training  or 
an  equivalent  discipline  may  not  unfairly  be  taken  as  indicat- 
ing the  absence  of  those  qualities  which  the.  work  of  the  pro- 
fessional school  demands,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
possession  of  a  college  degree  is  conclusive  evidence  of  fitness 
for  that  work.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  failures,  and  even 
of  hopeless  failures,  among  the  graduates  on  our  rolls  has  left 
us  with  no  illusions  on  that  subject.  The  presumption  of  fit- 
ness raised  by  the  college  diploma  is  too  often  rebutted  by  the 
testimony  of  experience.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
value  the  college  degree  not  for  itself,  but  for  what  it  repre- 
sents; that  what  we  demand  is  not  men  bearing  the  label  of  a 
social  or  intellectual  caste,  but  men  of  disciplined  powers; 
and  that  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  our  colleges  supply  us  with  such 
men  that  they  perform  the  service  which  we  require  at  their 
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hands  and  justify  the  test  of  fitness  for  ottr  work  which  we 
have  set  up. 

To  my  mind  there  is  grave  question  whether  we  are  justified 
in  treating  all  college  graduates  as  of  equal  rank;  in  other 
words,  whether  we  shotdd  admit  to  the  Law  School  the  gradu- 
ates of  all  colleges,  and  whether  we  should  admit  all  the 
graduates  of  any  college.  The  former  of  these  questions  we 
have  already  answered  in  the  negative  by  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  diplomas  of  certain  Spanish- American  "universities" 
as  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  their  graduates  for  admission  to 
the  School,  even  on  our  present  standard.  The  experience  of 
the  School  seems  to  show  very  clearly  that  some  of  our  do- 
mestic colleges  and  universities  should  be  placed  under  the 
same  ban.  A  group  of  these  minor  colleges  has  sent  us  sixteen 
of  its  graduates  in  the  last  ten  years,  only  two  of  whom  have 
passed  through  the  School  without  a  record  of  failure,  and 
only  four  of  whom  have  graduated — a  showing  much  worse 
than  that  which  many  a  high  school  and  academy  has  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  under  the 
"elective  system** — ^perhaps  imder  any  system, — ^there  is  any 
but  the  feeblest  presumption  that  mere  "pass  men"  of  any 
college  have  the  requisite  capacity  for  serious  professional 
work.  Of  the  80  men  whom  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
universities  has  contributed  to  our  rolls  in  the  past  ten  years, 
only  48  have  persisted  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  standard 
required  of  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  only  39  have  made  a 
distinctly  creditable  record 

The  problem  is  too  serious  and  too  far-reaching  to  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  in  the  brief  space  of  this  report,  but  it 
seems  clear  that  the  professional  schools  which  aim  to  do  the 
best  work  cannot  long  rest  content  with  a  system  of  selection 
which  produces  such  imequal  and  grotesque  results  as  are  re- 
counted above,  and  that  they  may  yet  be  compelled  to  demand 
some  further  evidence  of  fitness  for  their  work  than  that  fur- 
nished by  an  academic  degree. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  relation  of  the  professional 
school  to  the  college.  While  it  is  clear  that  the  standard  of 
the  college  degree  admits  too  many  men  who  have  not  been 
brought  up  to  the  requirements  for  professional  work  of  a  high 
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order,  it  seems  equally  clear  that — under  existing  conditions 
for  acqtiiring  that  degree — it  excludes  too  many  men  who  are, 
or  who  might  easily  become,  abundantly  fitted  for  that  work. 
A  four  years'  college  course,  superimposed  upon  the  years  of 
special  preparation  therefor,  and  followed  by  a  three  or  four 
years*  professional  course,  is  a  prospect  calculated  to  deter  any 
but  the  stoutest  or  the  most  indifferent  spirit.  The  average 
age  of  the  graduate  student  on  entering  the  Columbia  Law 
School  is  between  aa^  and  23  years.  More  than  one-half  the 
college  delegation  has  passed  22^,  and  over  a  third  has  passed 
23  years.  These  men  will  be  25,  26  and  upwards  when,  with 
the  diploma  of  the  University  in  their  hands,  they  enter 
upon  their  apprenticeship  in  some  law  office.  Is  it  a  matter 
for  wonder  that  many  of  the  most  earnest  students  drop  out 
of  the  law  school  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years,  that  many 
more  deliberately  select  an  inferior  school  which  offers  them 
a  shorter  road  to  the  bar,  and  that  mtiltitudes  forego  entirely 
the  advantages  of  a  college  education  in  order  that  they  may, 
without  being  deprived  of  a  professional  training,  reach  the 
threshold  of  their  life's  work  at  an  earlier  age? 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  education  in  America — ^to 
go  no  farther  afield — ^when  the  average  man  could  enjoy  a  good 
college  training  and  the  best  available  professional  training  as 
well,  but  the  persistent  raising  of  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion on  the  part  of  our  colleges,  and  the  great  development  of 
professional  education  in  the  last  twenty  years,  have  tended 
to  make  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  compass  them  both. 
The  result  is  that,  under  our  present  system,  the  great  majority 
of  men  dedicated  to  a  professional  career  are  forced  to  choose 
between  the  college  education  and  an  adequate  professional 
training.  How  most  men  decide  this  question  the  multitudes 
of  untrained  minds  who  fill  our  law  and.  medical  schools  and 
crowd  the  ranks  of  the  professions  have  made  only  too  plain. 
Nor  can  any  one  rightly  censure  the  man  who  seeks  to  ensure 
his  success  in  his  calling  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  impidses 
which  prompt  him  to  seek  a  wider  culture.  That  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  with  a  system  of  education  which 
compels  a  man  to  choose  an  inferior  or  a  mutilated  profes- 
sional training  in  order  to  gain  the  coveted  advantages  of  a 
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college  education,  or  to  secure  the  best  available  professional 
training  only  by  sacrificing  the  education  which  alone  can 
bring  him  the  full  benefits  of  such  training,  seems  to  me  to  be 
too  plain  to  require  demonstration. 

The  remedy  for  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not — I  venture  to 
suggest — ^to  eliminate  the  college  course  from  the  training  of 
the  professional  student  (its  importance  for  that  purpose 
has  been  abundantly  demonstrated),  but  to  adapt  this  course 
to  his  needs  by  bringing  it  within  a  reasonable  compass  and 
by  shaping  its  work  and  its  standards  so  as  to  answer  those 
needs. 

It  is  true,  the  work  of  the  professional  school  is  serious  work, 
calling  for  maturity  of  mind  and  seriousness  of  purpose,  as 
well  as  for  trained  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning.  Our 
non-graduate  students — ^half  of  them  under  twenty,  a  third  of 
them  under  nineteen — are  much  too  young  and  immature. 
But  the  best  of  our  colleges,  with  their  present  entrance  re- 
quirements and  splendid  facilities  for  the  training  of  youth, 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  bringing  the  average  student  to 
the  reqtdsite  standard  of  maturity  of  mind  and  purpose  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  or  the  exceptional  student  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  very  many 
cases  they  do  this  now,  and  that  for  most  earnest  students  the 
real  and  essential  purpose  of  a  college  education  has  been  at- 
tained by  the  close  of  his  junior  year. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  indicate  here  what, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  teacher  of  law,  this  purpose  is.  In 
the  first  place,  the  law  school  does  not  look  with  favor  on  the 
modem  tendency  to  specialization  in  our  colleges,  to  which 
the  junior  and  senior  years  are  so  largely  devoted.  This, 
whether  it  deal  with  the  humanities,  or  the  natural  or  social 
sciences,  is,  in  its  methods  and  aims,  as  purely  professional 
work  as  that  of  the  law  school  itself,  and  plays  no  proper 
part  in  the  training  of  the  student  for  professional  study  in 
other  lines.  In  the  second  place,  the  law  school  views  with 
suspicion  the  extreme  applications  of  the  elective  principle, 
under  which  the  student  may  )rield  to  the  temptation  to 
'  scatter  his  energies  among  a  multitude  of  unrelated  topics,  or 
skilfully  avoid  the  difficult  subjects  of  the  curriculum.    There 
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is  no  place  for  the  dilettante  or  the  shirk  in  the  professional 
school. 

What  the  law  school  asks  of  the  college  is  that  it  shall  com- 
mtinicate  to  the  student  the  humane  and  generous  spirit  of 
the  true  tmiversity ;  that  it  shall  impart  the  scientific  temper 
and  independent  spirit  of  research  and  criticism  which  are  the 
essence  of  its  being ;  that  it  shall  inculcate  a  competent  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  of  man ;  and,  finally,  that  it  shall  afford  a 
thorough  linguistic  training.  That,  with  most  students,  these 
results  can,  to  a  reasonable  and  adequate  degree,  be  achieved 
— in  fact,  are  thus  achieved — ^in  less  than  the  orthodox  period 
of  four  years,  is  conceded  in  the  practice  of  several  of  our 
leading  universities,  though  not  openly  avowed.  And  if,  as 
President  Eliot  declares,  the  average  student  can  "easily" 
accomplish  the  task  in  three  years,  it  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  suggest  that  there  may  be  some  who  can  reach  the  goal  in 
less  than  three. 

Here  there  is  doubtless  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion, 
but  upon  this  conclusion  there,  should  be  no  difference  of 
opinion — ^that  the  bachelor's  degree  should  represent  achieve- 
ment rather  than  time ;  that  it  should  be  the  prize  of  a  definite, 
co-ordinated  body  of  work  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  free 
from  any  specialization  or  professional  study,  and  that, 
whether  it  take  four  years,  or  three  years,  or  two,  to  earn  it, 
it  should  be  awarded  when  earned.  Such  a  system  would  do 
much  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  of  liberal  and  pro- 
fessional study,  and  would,  it  appears  to  me,  provide  a  means 
for  bringing  them  into  complete  harmony. 

If,  in  these  comments  on  the  scope  and  purposes  of  a  college 
education,  I  seem  to  have  gone  beyond  my  province,  I  can 
only  plead,  as  my  excuse,  the  predicament  of  the  law  school 
and  of  legal  education — compelled  to  choose  between  the 
daims  of  a  public  service,  which  rightly  calls  for  the  widest 
possible  opportunities  for  all,  and  the  demands  of  an  academic 
training  which  carries  the  student  beyond  the  threshold  of  the 
professional  school.  I  am  in  complete  accord  with  those  who 
believe  that  there  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  make 
the  best  legal  education  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  fortunate 
few.     The  best  opportunities  for  professional  training  should 
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be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  fitted,  by  character 
and  ability,  to  make  good  use  of  them.  But  I  also  believe 
that  to  offer  these  opportunities  to  untrained  and  immattire 
minds  is  to  squander  and  prostitute  them.  For  its  own  pro- 
tection, as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  the  professions  and  of  the 
state,  the  university  is  bound  to  exact  of  those  who  partici- 
pate in  its  work  an  adequate  preparation  therefor.  What  this 
may  mean  in  a  given  case  is  proper  matter  for  inquiry  and 
discussion.  There  is  manifestly  considerable  range  in  the 
necessities  and  demands  of  widely-differing  professions.  The 
technical  studies  of  the  engineer  may  well  call  for  a  different 
preparation  from  that  which  the  so-called  learned  professions 
demand.  But,  for  the  law  student,  it  seems  clear  that  this 
service  must  be  performed  by  the  college,  and  that  it  should 
represent  the  substantial  and  disciplinary  work  of  the  present 
college  course.  That  this  result  should  be  accomplished  in  less 
time  than  is  now  devoted  to  it,  seems  to  me  to  be  equally 
clear. 

As  bearing  upon  the  appeal  which  the  Law  School  makes 
to  the  college  world  outside,  I  would  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  the  important  service  rendered  by  the  Faculty 
Scholarships,  and  to  renew  the  recommendation  made  by  my 
predecessor.  Professor  Keener,  in  his  reports  for  1900  and  1901 , 
for  an  increase  in  their  number.  Gk)ing  hand  in  hand  with  the 
reputation  of  the  Law  School  for  loftiness  of  aim  and  seriotisr 
ness  of  ptirpose,  these  scholarships  create  a  marked  impression 
of  the  beneficence  and  greatness  of  the  University,  and  em- 
phasize its  ideal  of  high  service,  which  is  so  attractive  to  the 
student  body  to  which  we  make  our  appeal.  I  have  referred 
above  to  the  large  number  of  applications  for  the  scholarships 
received  this  year,  especially  from  the  West  and  South. 
Probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  applicants  will  be 
able  to  come  to  Columbia  without  such  assistance.  Certainly 
eighteen  of  the  twenty-one  applications  are  cases  of  great 
merit,  and  represent,  in  most  instances,  years  of  devotion  to 
the  ideal  for  which  this  University  stands.  The  letters  which 
accompany  the  applications  show  that  in  many  Southern  and 
Western  colleges  the  award  of  one  of  the  scholarships  to  a 
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brilUant  and  deserving  graduate  is  the  highest  distinction 
that  can  come  to  him,  and  is  regarded  as  a  tribute  of  honor  to 
the  institution  and  the  community  to  which  it  ministers. 
Considered  from  the  niost  selfish  point  of  view,  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  more  profitable  investment  for  the  University 
than  a  mtdtiplication  of  this  form  of  benevolence.  I  would, 
therefore,  respectfully  urge  that  the  number  of  Factdty 
Scholarships  in  the  School  of  Law  be  increased  to  ten. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  pressing 
need  of  the  Law  School  for  a  separate  building,  appropriate  to 
its  ptirposes.  Not  only  is  its  present  situation  in  the  Library 
incongruous  with  the  real  purpose  of  that  building,  and,  as 
the  School  grows  in  numbers  and  activity,  an  increasing 
source  of  inconvenience  and  annoyance  to  those  who  have 
occasion  to  use  the  general  library,  but  the  School  has  long 
outgrown  the  accommodations  which  its  present  situation 
affords,  and  is  canying  on  its  work  with  increasing  diffictdty. 
That  a  separate  and  handsome  building  would  add  greatly  to 
the  dignity  and  consequent  attractiveness  of  the  School,  may 
be  taken  for  granted. 

I  would  respectftdly  suggest  that  the  site  at  the  comer  of 
1 1 6th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  now  occupied  by  Col- 
lege Hall,  be  formally  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  that 
plans  may  be  prepared  and  the  co-operation  of  the  graduates 
and  friends  of  the  School  invited. 

Respectftdly  submitted, 

Georgb  W.  Kirchwey, 

Dean, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR   THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR  ENDING   JUNE    30,    1902 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  the  year  1901-1902. 

In  the  Department  of  Medicine  several  changes  of  import- 
ance have  been  made.  The  number  of  didactic  lectures  has 
been  diminished  to  one  each  week,  the  place  of  the  remaining 
lectures  being  taken  in  part  by  recitations  by  the  third-year 
class  twice  a  week  throughout  the  entire  year,  held  by  tutors 
appointed  for  this  purpose, — ^in  part  by  a  course  of  bedside 
clinics  in  Roosevelt  and  Presbyterian  Hospitals,  given  by  Dr. 
James  three  times  a  week,  two  hours  each,  to  sections  of  the 
class.  The  purpose  of  these  is  specially  to  give  instruction  in 
the  natural  history  of  acute  disease. 

There  have  been  two  medical  clinics  each  week  at  the  Van- 
derbilt  Clinic  instead  of  one  as  formerly,  one  being  given  by 
Professor  Delafield,  the  other  by  Dr.  James. 

Professor  Kinnicutt*s  bedside  instruction  to  sections  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  has  been  given  twice  a  week  instead  of 
once  a  week  as  formerly,  and  has  been  very  largely  attended 
during  the  year. 

There  has  been  added  to  this  portion  of  the  curriculum  also 
a  cotirse  of  practical  instruction  with  demonstrations  in  the  in- 
fectious diseases  given  by  Dr.  Berg  at  the  Willard  Parker  and 
Riverside  Hospitals.  The  importance  of  this  branch  of  medi- 
cal education  makes  it  especially  desirable  that  the  extensive 
material  in  the  public  hospitals  of  the  city  should  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  clinical  instruction  in  infectious  diseases. 

It  having  been  thought  best  to  begin  the  medical  ctir- 
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riculum  in  the  second  year,  a  course  of  recitations  once  a 
week  to  sections  has  been  given  to  the  second-year  class  upon 
selected  topics  in  medicine  by  tutors  especially  appointed  for 
this  purpose. 

The  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  have  been 
severely  strained  during  the  past  year  in  the  instruction  of  the 
large  number  of  tmdergraduate  students  in  Pathology,  Bac- 
teriology and  Hygiene,  and  Normal  Histology.  It  was  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  first-year 
students  in  Normal  Histology,  to  ask  from  the  Trustees  the 
appointment  of  two  special  assistants  in  this  theme.  This 
request  was  granted. 

Several  important  original  researches  have  been  carried  on 
in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  by  members  of  the  teaching 
force  and  outside  workers. 

The  department  is  greatly  in  need  of  financial  support  from 
the  University  in  the  maintenance  of  its  technicad  depart- 
mental library,  which  is  essential  both  to  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion and  research. 

In  the  matter  of  research,  the  Department  of  Physiology  has 
shown  its  usual  activity.  Professor  Curtis  has  continued  his 
historical  studies  of  the  physiology  of  ancient  times.  Pro- 
fessor Lee  has  extended  his  investigation  with  Dr.  William 
Salant  of  the  action  of  alcohol  on  musctilar  tissue,  and  among 
other  things  has  proved  that  the  favorable  action  of  that 
agent  in  small  quantities,  which  these  authors  demonstrated 
last  year,  is  exerted  directly  on  the  protoplasm  of  muscle  and 
not  on  the  intramuscular  nervous  tissue.  The  work  is  now 
being  prepared  for  publication. 

Mr.  Budington  has  completed  his  examination  of  the  physi- 
ological characteristics  of  the  muscle  of  the  earthworm,  and 
has  discovered  many  facts  of  interest  from  the  standpoint  of 
comparative  phyTsiology.  The  results  have  appeared  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  Budington  in  the  April  number  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Physiology,  Mr.  Budington  has  recently  been 
making  a  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  cardiac  muscle  and 
the  cardiac  nerves  of  the  clam. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Cunningham  has  continued  his  work  of  several 
years  on  the  action  of  strong  electric  currents,  investigating 
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especially  their  action  on  the  sciatic  nerve.  He  has  also  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  study  of  X-rays,  the  danger  of  shocks 
received  from  X-ray  machines,  and  the  recognition  and  dif- 
ferentiation of  internal  diseases  by  means  of  the  stereoscopic 
radioscope.  Professor  Robert  T.  Morris  has  carried  on  a 
series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  Cargile  mem- 
brane in  preventing  the  formation  of  post-operative  peritoneal 
adhesions,  and  a  series  with  antiseptic  depilatories  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  range  of  their  usefulness,  and  is  now 
doing  interesting  work  on  the  transplantation  of  ovaries  with 
a  view  to  investigate  the  resemblance  of  progeny  to  parent. 
Drs.  Robert  Coleman  Kemp  and  A.  W.  Gardner  have  continued 
their  investigations,  begun  a  year  ago,  of  resuscitation  in  im- 
pending death  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  They  have 
also  made  a  detailed  study,  from  a  medico-legal  standpoint  of 
the  administration  of  chloroform  in  fatal  doses  and  of  the  post- 
mortem phenomena  linked  with  various  methods  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Haven  Emerson  has  studied  the  functional  significance 
of  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  and  of  the  pancreas,  the  action  of 
adrenalin  chloride  upon  the  pancreas,  and  the  eflEect  of  artificial 
respiration  upon  tetanus  artificially  produced. 

At  the  various  scientific  meetings  of  the  year  the  results  of 
the  department's  work  have  been  reported  upon.  Professor 
Lee,  who  last  summer  visited  several  of  the  British  and  Con- 
tinental laboratories,  attended  in  September  the  Fifth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Physiologists  in  Turin  and  presented 
three  papers,  containing  the  restdts  of  researches  in  the  de- 
partment's laboratories,  one  on  the  action  of  alcohol  on  muscle, 
one  on  the  causes  of  muscle  fatigue,  and  one  on  rigor  mortis. 
The  same  author  also  reported  upon  his  investigations  with 
alcohol  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Physio- 
logical Society,  held  in  Chicago  in  December,  and  before  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  at  one  of  its  winter  meetings. 

At  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory ,Wood's  Hole,  Mass.,last 
summer,  the  investigator's  room  of  this  department  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  Physiological  Chemistry, 
and  was  profitably  used  by  Professor  Gies  in  an  investigation 
of  the  problem  whether  spermatozoa  contain  an  enzyme  which 
has  the  power  of  causing  the  development  of  mature  ova. 
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The  work  in  the  Department  of  Physiological  Chemistry 
has  proceeded  along  the  usual  lines,  with  a  somewhat  notice- 
able increase,  however,  in  the  number  of  research  workers. 
Applications  for  places  in  the  laboratory  next  year  will  evi- 
dently tax  the  facilities  of  the  department  to  the  utmost. 

Dr.  William  J.  Gies,  Instructor  in  the  Department  ever  since 
its  organization,  has  this  year  been  advanced  to  the  position 
of  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry.  He  has 
likewise  received  the  appointment  of  Consulting  Chemist  to 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

Dr.  Alfred  N.  Richards  has  been  advanced  to  the  position 
of  Tutor  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  after  several  years  of 
successful  work  as  Assistant.  Dr.  Richards  has  during  the 
past  year  done  considerable  work  as  a  research  scholar  in  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 

During  the  year  another  room  has  been  made  available  for 
the  use  of  the  department,  especially  for  experimental  work 
involving  the  use  of  animals.  The  private  library  owned  by 
Professor  Gies,  housed  in  the  laboratory,  has  been  increased 
somewhat  in  size  during  the  year,  and  now  consists  of  about 
one  thousand  volumes,  available  to  all  the  workers  in  the 
department. 

In  the  Department  of  Sui^ery,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
curriculum,  there  has  been  added  during  the  past  year  to  the 
third-year  students'  tuition  a  series  of  short  papers  by  a 
selected  student  on  subjects  not  touched  on  at  length  in  the 
regular  course  of  instruction  and  based  upon  living  cases 
coming  tmder  his  notice  in  an  immediately  preceding  clinic. 
This  paper,  which  is  of  only  eight  minutes'  length,  is  read  to 
the  assembled  class  at  the  next  College  clinic  and  discussed 
by  the  Professor  and  the  class  at  large  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  This  exercise  in  the  nature  of  a  conference  has  met 
with  much  attention  from  the  class  and  has  developed  much 
zeal. 

A  further  variation  of  ttdtion  was  instituted  late  in  the 
course  which  will  be  continued  during  the  coming  term.  It 
is  to  have  three  or  four  of  the  fourth-year  class  (of  the  section 
then  taking  hospital  instruction  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital)  to 
be  notified  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  the  Sattirday  clinic  of 
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Professor  Weir,  concerning  the  one  or  two  cases  that  may  re- 
quire operation  the  next  day.  They  are,  before  the  assembled 
class,  to  state  what  operation  should  be  done  in  this  given 
case,  why  and  how  it  should  be  performed.  These  students 
are  attired  in  aseptic  gowns,  allowed  in  the  operation  arena, 
and  even  permitted  to  assist  the  staff  when  possible.  As  an 
adjunct  to  the  usual  method  of  teaching,  arrangements  are 
being  tmdertaken  to  have  a  number  of  joint  hospital  clinics: 
i.  e.,  clinics  in  which  the  attending  physician  should  delineate 
the  medical  aspect  of  the  given  case  which  has  brought  into  it 
a  surgical  necessity,  and  then  to  be  followed  by  the  surgeon  by 
his  remarks  and  acts. 

The  authorities  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  have  accepted  the 
offer  of  Professors  Weir  and  Bull  to  place  at  the  command  of 
its  Surgical  Division  a  well  equipped  X-ray  apparatus  to  the 
care  of  which  a  specially  qualified  assistant  has  been  assigned, 
and  from  whom  special  instruction  to  the  students  may  be 
expected.  The  need  of  better  conditions  for  the  teaching  of 
Operative  Surgery  grows  more  and  more  apparent,  and  it  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  the  front  that  a  more  thorough 
instruction  in  surgical  anatomy  should  be  given,  and  given, 
too,  by  a  surgeon,  who  alone  is  competent  for  such  work* 

The  need  of  autopsy  instruction  from  a  surgical  standpoint 
is  also  a  pressing  one,  and  it  is  hoped  that  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  oirriculum  in  the  foregoing  respects  may 
bejspeedily  accomplished. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  the  retirement  from  the 
Faculty  of  Professor  Abraham  Jacobi  and  Professor  Herman 
Knapp,  who  have  for  so  many  years  filled  their  chairs  with 
signal  ability  and  added  much  to  the  reputation  of  the  school. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  College,  six  students 
desirous  of  entering  the  first-year  class  were  refused  admis- 
sion because  of  our  inability  to  furnish  the  necessary  accom- 
modation for  them  in  the  laboratories. 

In  the  hope  of  diminishing  the  size  of  the  entering  class, 
the  Committee  on  the  Curriculum,  composed  of  members  of 
the  Faculty,  have  recommended  that  hereafter  no  conditioned 
student  shall  be  admitted  to  the  first-year  class.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  regulation  will  prevent  in  the  future  the  over- 
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crowding  of  our  School,  and  enable  the  instructors  to  devote 
more  time  to  each  student. 

Our  graduating  class  numbered  145.  Of  this  number  loi 
secured  positions  in  hospitals  in  this  and  other  cities.  When 
it  is  considered  that  these  positions  are  no  longer  to  be  ob- 
tained through  influence — ^but  are  awarded  only  after  a  rigid 
competitive  examination  open  to  graduates  of  any  medical 
schogl  in  the  country,  it  gives  evidence  of  the  superior  training 
of  our  students,  that  so  large  a  percentage  of  these  places  has 
been  filled  by  the  graduates  of  this  College. 

The  managers  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  will  erect  during  the 
coming  summer  a  small  laboratory  upon  the  College  grounds 
for  the  use  of  the  Professor  of  Medicine  in  connection  with  his 
clinical  teaching.  This  laboratory  is  to  be  a  purely  clinical 
one,  where  the  student  can  examine  sputa,  urine,  blood,  or  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  form  the  habit  of  precision 
in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  In  the  Clinic  he  can  see  the  pa- 
tient, examine  him,  and  then  bring  to  this  laboratory  the  clini- 
cal products,  examine  them  himself,  and  apply  the  tests  which 
will  determine  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  The  managers 
believe  this  laboratory  will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  our  ad- 
vanced students,  and  the  effort  to  connect  knowledge  acquired 
there  with  the  practical  work,  to  be  a  great  step  forward. 

The  attendance  of  patients  at  the  Clinic  during  the  year  has 
been  very  large,  and  the  amount  of  material  for  teaching  pur- 
poses most  ample. 

At  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  instruction  has  been  given 
to  all  our  fourth-year  students,  in  midwifery,  and  also  to  quite 
a  number  of  graduates.  The  demand  from  the  latter  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  cotirses  lasting  through  the  entire 
summer  could  be  easily  maintained.  During  the  year  several 
donations  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Sloane  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  ventilation  of  the  Hospital,  and  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  sterilizing  plant. 

Every  department  of  the  School  is  now  working  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

Respectfully, 

James  W.  McLanb,  M.D., 

Dean, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR   THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR   ENDING   JUNE    30,    I902 

To  ike  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  a  report  of  the  thirty-eighth 
annual  session,  just  closed,  of  the  Schools  under  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science. 

For  the  statistics  concerning  numbers  in  attendance  in  the 
various  classes,  and  the  summary  of  enrollments,  I  would 
refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Registrar,  in  which  this  in- 
formation is  summarized  in  tabular  form.  It  will  be  appa- 
rent from  a  study  of  these  tables  that  the  growth  of  the 
various  schools  in  numbers  has  been  most  gratifying  as  an 
evidence  of  the  growing  reputation  of  the  courses  not  only  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  University  but  in  the  country  at 
large.  An  increasing  tendency  has  manifested  itself  for  stu- 
dents to  take  their  early  years  of  study  and  preparation  in  an 
institution  near  their  homes,  and  to  come  to  Columbia  and 
New  York  City  to  complete  their  courses  and  professional 
preparation  and  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Columbia.  This  is 
particularly  manifest  in  Mining,  and  is  a  tendency  which  is 
considered  to  be  one  which  should  be  distinctly  fostered.  The 
consequence,  as  far  as  registration  and  the  formality  of  en- 
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follment  are  concerned,  is  that  a  greater  proportion  of  stu- 
dents in  Applied  Science  appear  to  have  conditions  standing 
against  them  during  their  early  years  at  Columbia  than  pre- 
vails in  other  departments.  The  explanation  of  course  is 
that  students  coming  to  Columbia  for  advanced  standing  in 
the  great  majority  of  their  subjects  are  apt  to  have  a  few  of 
the  Columbia  requirements  in  the  early  years  stand  as  sub- 
jects for  which  they  had  not  had  a  previous  training  before 
coming  here.  These  conditions,  therefore,  are  technical 
rather  than  actual  so  far  as  the  competence  of  these  students 
is  concerned  for  taking  up  the  work  in  advanced  years. 

The  effect,  however,  of  this  tendency  is  to  crowd  and  con- 
gest the  buildings  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  students  in  Ap- 
plied Science  to  an  extent  which  is  at  least  uncomfortable,  and 
in  some  cases  constitutes  an  invasion  of  convenience  in  in- 
struction. The  number  of  students  which  can  be  taken  care 
of  over  a  given  floor  area  of  drawing  tables  or  laboratory 
desks  is  definitely  limited,  and  in  certain  departments  this 
Kmit  has  been  practically  reached  this  year.  The  drawing- 
roonas  on  the  top  floor  of  Engineering  must  provide  for  all 
students  in  Engineering  and  in  Chemistry.  The  labora- 
tories in  Havemeyer  must  provide  for  all  students  in  Engineer- 
ing, while  giving  special  facilities  and  privileges  to  the  students 
in  Chemistry  in  their  later  years.  These  same  laboratories 
also  must  provide  for  the  instruction  in  General  Chemistry 
open  to  students  of  the  College  and  the  Schools  of  Pure  Science 
as  dectives.  The  laboratories  devoted  to  Engineering — 
Electrical,  Mechanical,  Civil,  and  Mining — can  only  be  prop-  i 

crly  used  by  the  system  of  dividing  the  classes  into  squads  of  a  | 

limited  size,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  limit  to  this  process  of  1 

subdivision  is  set  by  the  number  of  afternoons  available  per 
week  and  the  amount  of  equipment  in  each  laboratory.  The 
same  limitation  holds  for  work  in  the  shop  departments  of  the  j 

Mechanical  courses,  and  is  perhaps  at  its  worst  where  the  units 
of  equipment  are  larger,  as  in  the  laboratories  of  Mining  and 
Mechanical  Engineering,  or  costly  as  in  the  case  of  the  labora- 
tory of  Mineralogy.  It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the 
increasing  number  of  students  produces  a  distinct  effect  in  in- 
creasing the  number  reqtiired  on  the  teaching  staff  both  in  the 
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class-room  and  in  the  laboratories.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
good  work  with  sections  in  the  class-rooms  so  large  that  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  the  opportunity  to  recite  before  the 
class  can  only  come  at  infrequent  intervals.  In  the  labora- 
tory and  drawing-room  where  beginners  are  taught,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  the  ignorant  and  inexperienced  student  will 
need  the  attention  of  the  instructor  even  more  frequently 
than  when  he  has  had  some  experience  in  working  by  himself. 
To  ask  the  instructors  to  handle  large  sections  of  beginners  is 
to  compel  the  individual  student  to  delay  for  lack  of  definite 
instruction ;  which  must  be  a  distinct  loss  both  in  time  and  in 
efficiency,  and  must  entail  a  great  strain  upon  the  teaching  staff. 
In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty  in  part  for  the  present  and 
without  recourse  to  the  obvious  solution  presented  by  in- 
creased btdldings,  the  Factdty  has  directed  its  Committee  on 
Admissions  to  enforce  more  rigidly  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship imposed  by  the  published  entrance  requirements.  While 
this  course  will  reduce  the  ntunbers  expected  in  the  auttunn 
of  1902,  it  will  also  doubtless  result  in  an  increase  of  the  can- 
didacy in  the  autunm  of  1903;  the  students  turned  back  for 
further  preparation  next  fall  will  come  up  with  such  im- 
proved preparation  the  following  year  that  the  University 
will  have  to  accept  them,  and  the  difficulties  will  repeat  them- 
selves thereafter.  It  also  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  experience  in  some  other  institutions,  which 
has  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  reduce  numbers  by  this  pro- 
cess, has  not  worked  satisfactorily  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  tendency  of  htunan  nature  to  get  what  it  wants  for  pay- 
ment of  the  least  price  therefor,  is  likely  to  outweigh  the  in- 
fluence of  an  alleged  increased  value  of  the  thing  obtained; 
and  while  other  institutions  offer  essentially  the  same  courses 
as  Columbia  offers,  it  will  not  follow  that  necessarily  the  ap- 
plicants for  admission  to  Columbia  will  be  only  the  very  best 
men  from  the  preparatory  schools.  It  should  not  be  made 
too  diffictdt  for  good  men  to  come  to  Columbia  by  the  inter- 
pretation which  is  put  upon  the  statement  of  our  entrance  re- 
quirements. The  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  problem 
of  increased  accommodation  for  the  students  in  Applied 
Science  will  have  to  be  faced  by  the  Trustees. 
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It  should  not  be  overlooked,  furthermore,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  an  increased  requirement  for  admission,  either  in 
name  or  in  effect,  is  to  impose  upon  the  preparatory  schools  a 
pressure  which  is  apt  to  result  in  forcing  them  to  become 
schools  of  preparation  for  the  entrance  examinations  rather 
than  schools  for  the  education  of  boys.  The  Dean  is  not 
prepared  at  present  to  make  any  definite  recommendations 
publicly  as  to  the  introduction  of  a  system  for  the  admission 
of  students  by  a  certificate  provision;  but  it  is  his  belief  that 
before  long  it  will  be  desirable  for  the  University  to  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  this  question  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
which  are  entailed  when  boys  are  superficially  educated  to 
pass  examinations  and  not  well  educated  in  the  groundwork 
upon  which  successful  passage  of  such  examinations  should 
really  rest  with  respect  to  sound  scholarship  and  a  reliable 
preparation,  which  can  be  depended  upon  for  use  in  later 
study  and  in  the  requirements  of  life. 

The  two  most  noteworthy  matters  in  the  history  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  during  the  current  year  have  been 
an  exhaustive  report  by  a  Committee  of  Heads  of  Departments, 
which  has  embodied  an  effort  to  equalize  the  reqtiirements  in 
the  various  courses  with  each  other,  and  also  to  equalize  the 
demands  on  the  students'  time  in  the  four  years  of  the  present 
course;  and  the  decision  to  set  forth  the  School  of  Architect- 
ure as  a  department  of  a  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Heads  of  Departments,  em- 
bodied in  a  full  report,  will  go  into  effect  in  the  various 
courses  as  it  shall  be  practicable  to  carry  them  out,  beginning 
with  October,  1902.  The  tendency  has  been  to  move  pre- 
paratory courses  into  the  first  two  years  and  to  leave  the  second 
half  of  the  second  year  and  the  last  two  years  for  the  more 
distinctly  professional  work  of  the  courses.  It  has  been  par- 
ticularly sought  with  respect  to  the  last  or  fourth  year  to  leave 
its  time  more  free  for  the  Thesis  and  special  work  appropriate 
for  such  final  year,  in  which  a  man  receives  his  professional 
degree.  It  has  been  sought,  by  inquiry  among  the  graduates 
and  best  undergraduate  students,  to  ascertain  how  much  time 
for  preparation  at  home  was  required  for  a  satisfactory  stand- 
ard of  scholarship,  and  to  equalize  their  assignments  in  class 
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and  in  laboratory  at  the  University  and  such  preparation  hours 
outside.  It  is  manifestly  inappropriate  when  the  time  of  the 
student  is  invaded  by  the  demands  of  one  department  so  that 
the  requirements  of  another  equally  important  in  the  broad 
view  are  forced  into  a  secondary  place  by  the  definite  limita- 
tions of  the  ntmibers  of  hours  per  day  available  for  study  at 
the  time.  The  Faculty  also  felt  that  it  was  not  right  that  no 
time  during  the  hours  of  daylight  should  be  left  available  for 
physical  exercise  and  the  relief  of  the  tension  in  the  class- 
room. The  operation  of  these  changes  will  be  watched  with 
great  interest  dtiring  the  next  two  years,  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  carry  most  of  them  into  effect.  The  Factdty  has  also 
experienced  this  year  for  the  first  time  a  practical  operation  of 
the  admission  of  students  under  the  requirements  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  established  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland.  It  was  plainly  a  necessity  that  the  ex- 
aminations in  June,  conducted  by  this  Board,  and  the  exami- 
nations in  September,  conducted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
University  itself,  should  be  made  essentially  to  agree  both  in 
statement  and  in  interpretation.  Steps  have  been  taken  to 
bring  about  this  agreement  and  to  give  more  significance  and 
ujiity  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  of  the 
Faculty.  Professor  William  Hallock  has  been  made  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  for  the  coming  year. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  at  their  May  meeting  the  School 
of  Architecture  was  set  off  from  the  Schools  under  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science,  and  was  made  a  part  of  a  School  to  be  or- 
ganized in  the  future  and  to  be  known  as  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  of  Columbia  University.  This  step  is  the  logical  out- 
growth of  the  policy  repeatedly  expressed  in  past  legislation 
by  the  Faculty,  by  which  the  essentially  artistic  element  in 
the  profession  of  the  architect  has  been  recognized,  in  response 
to  the  urgent  representations  of  the  officers  of  the  School  of 
Architecttire.  These  have  for  several  years  contended  that  the 
minimtun  of  engineering  required  by  the  general  practitioner 
could  be  covered  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  course,  leaving 
the  fourth  year  entirely  free  for  artistic  discipline  in  advanced 
design,  drawing,  and  research,  except  for  the  few  who  might 
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elect  to  devote  themselves  to  engineering  studies  in  order  to 
graduate  as  architectural  engineers.  Moreover,  in  the  work 
of  the  first  three  years  of  the  course,  the  Faculty,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  department,  has  pursued  the  policy  of  diminish- 
ing step  by  step  the  closeness  of  the  bond  between  the  courses 
in  Architecture  and  those  in  Engineering  which  existed  when 
the  department  of  Architecture  was  established  twenty-one 
years  ago.  The  mathematical  and  scientific  courses  formerly 
administered  in  common  for  the  students  in  engineering, 
chemistry,  metallurgy,  and  architecture,  have  one  by  one 
been  surrendered  into  the  charge  of  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture, so  far  as  its  own  students  were  concerned,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  its  own  instructors,  upon  a  scheme  specially 
prepared  for  the  requirements  of  architectural  practice ;  while 
the  time  saved  by  this  specialized  treatment  has  been  devoted 
to  historical  and  artistic  studies  deemed  essential  to  the  well- 
trained  architect. 

Thus  while,  for  administrative  reasons,  the  department  was 
at  the  outset  placed  under  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  its 
consistent  development  on  the  lines  described  has  made  it 
year  by  year  less  dependent  upon  that  Faculty,  so  that  the 
final  severance  of  the  connection  has  come  about  without 
shock  or  embarrassment  of  any  kind.  Until  such  time  as  the 
inauguration  of  a  distinct  Factdty  of  Fine  Arts  shall  become 
practicable,  the  School  of  Architecture  will  remain  under 
the  direct  administrative  control  of  the  President,  who  wiU 
Represent  it  in  the  University  Council.  For  such  courses  in 
engineering  as  may  be  required  for  those  students  who  elect  a 
fourth  or  fifth  year's  work  in  advanced  engineering,  the  School 
of  Engineering  stands  ready  to  co6perate  with  the  School 
of  Architecture  precisely  as  was  done  under  the  former  rela- 
tions between  the  two. 

In  the  work  of  the  department  of  Architecture  for  the  cur- 
rent year  the  noteworthy  features  have  been  the  award  of  the 
Columbia  Fellowship  to  Mr.  Arthur  Ware  of  the  Class  of  1898, 
and  of  the  Perkins  Fellowship,  now  first  made  available,  to 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Kaiser  of  the  Class  of  1901. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  been  conducted  this  year 
with  the  usual  efficiency  and  satisfaction.     It  has  been  unfor- 
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tiinate  that  the  ill-health  of  Professor  Ware  has  prevented 
his  giving  his  customary  personal  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
department  during  the  spring,  but  his  absence  has  been  as  far 
as  possible  compensated  for  by  extra  assiduity  on  the  part  of 
his  associates.  The  reports  of  the  publications  and  researches 
of  officers  of  other  departments  of  the  Schools  of  Applied 
Science  will  be  presented  in  full  in  the  Universiiy  Quarterly 
in  September.  Certain  of  the  departments  also  which  are 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  as  well  as  of  Applied 
Science  will  make  their  reports  in  detail  through  the  Pure 
Science  Faculty. 

In  the  Department  of  Chemistry  31  different  courses  were 
conducted,  and  a  total  enrollment  is  reported  of  11 19. 

In  the  Department  of  Mechanics,  Professor  M.  I.  Pupin  has 
been  absent  on  leave  during  the  second  half-year.  His  work 
was  carried  on  partly  by  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering and  partly  by  lectures  given  by  C.  P.  Steinmetz  of  the 
General  Electric  Company.  The  course  in  Mechanics  has 
been  expanded  by  giving  a  half-year  of  Elementary  Mechanics 
before  the  year's  study  of  Analytical  Mechanics.  The  larger 
classes  will  hereafter  be  divided  into  sections  in  order  to  secure 
more  effective  instruction  in  these  important  subjects. 

The  Department  of  Mining  has  this  year  exhibited  great 
activity  and  progress  in  the  development  of  the  ore-dressing 
equipment  and  ore-testing  laboratories.  The  facilities  for 
studying  the  methods  of  mechanical  treatment  at  Columbia 
are  now  of  the  very  first  order,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
students  in  Mining  is  doubtless  the  evidence  that  this  fact  is 
widely  recognized.  The  facilities  for  hand  sampling  as  pre- 
liminary to  illustrating  and  developing  the  scientific  process 
underlying  the  large  scale  treatment  here  are  particularly 
worthy  of  imitation.  The  School  has  conducted  the  usual 
Summer  School  between  the  vacation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
year  by  a  trip  of  several  weeks'  duration  to  the  metal  mines  of 
the  West,  particularly  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district. 

In  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  a  note- 
worthy increase  in  its  efficiency  has  been  caused  by  the  con- 
stituting of  two  officers  of  the  title  of  Tutor  for  the  conduct  of 
the  work  in  the  drawing  room.    This  department  has  to  carry 
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on  the  work  of  instruction  in  drawing,  regarded  as  a  handi- 
craft or  art  for  the  students  of  the  first  two  years  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  later  work  of  the  students  when  draw- 
ing becomes  an  instrument  or  tool  for  the  recording  of  engi- 
neering solutions.  There  has  been  a  class  of  275  men  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  these  drawing  rooms,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  cases  the  work  is  continuous  all  day  long  without  the 
cessation  between  intervals  of  assignn^ent  imposed  by  regular 
hours.  The  Department  furthermore  has  to  provide  for  the 
work  in  the  solution  of  engineering  problems  for  students  for 
the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer  in  their  third  and  fourth 
years.  It  has  not  been  found  to  work  well  to  have  these  stu- 
dents of  advanced  engineering  problems  working  in  the  same 
room  with  those  who  are  learning  to  draw,  but  under  the 
present  conditions  there  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  solution 
whereby  this  diffictdty  can  be  avoided.  The  laboratories  de- 
voted to  problems  in  heat  and  motive-power  engines  have  this 
year  reached  a  higher  stage  of  efficiency  by  reason  of  the 
gradual  completion  of  the  necessary  work  of  installation  and 
equipment.  The  testing  laboratory,  however,  is  still  qtiite 
inadequately  equipped,  and  limits,  by  this  inadequacy,  the 
number  of  students  which  can  be  taken  care  of  by  one  in- 
structor in  one  section  at  a  time.  The  work  in  the  testing 
laboratory  has  been  conducted  for  the  students  in  Civil, 
Mining,  and  Electrical  Engineering  by  an  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  while  the  Mechanical  En- 
gineers and  Metallurgists  were  taught  by  officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

In  the  shop  laboratories  in  Teachers  College  the  limit  of 
effective  use  is  definitely  in  sight  this  year.  The  ntunber 
which  can  be  taken  care  of  at  one  time  in  one  section  in  any 
division  is  twenty-four,  and  where  the  number  of  students  in 
any  course  has  exceeded  this  limit  it  has  compelled  the  forma- 
tion of  two  sections  with  the  necessary  afternoon  assignment 
to  each.  The  policy  established  some  years  ago  has  been 
again  adhered  to,  whereby  the  first  sufferers  from  overcrowd- 
ing should  be  the  students  following  the  Civil  Engineering 
Course,  and  second  the  students  taking  the  Electrical  Engi- 
neering Course,  while  the  facilities  of  the  shops  were  to  be 
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limited  for  the  Mechanical  Engineering  students  only  in  the 
very  last  resort.  It  has  been  found  this  year  necessary  to 
curtail  the  courses  for  both  the  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineers 
by  reason  of  the  definite  limitations  set  by  room  and  equip- 
ment. The  developing  of  the  motive  power  or  heat-engine 
laboratories  has  also  been  eflEectively  and  definitely  stopped 
by  the  limitation  of  the  space  available  for  installation  and 
use.  The  Department  has  had  to  decline  to  receive  gifts 
which  would  have  been  most  significant  and  valuable,  simply 
because  there  was  no  space  in  which  to  dispose  of  them  or 
make  them  available. 

The  vacation  class  in  Mechanical  Engineering  consists  this 
year  in  a  visit  to  the  shops  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company, 
under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Hutton  and  Mr.  Sleffel.  This 
trip  was  made  at  the  break  at  Easter.  A  most  interesting  in- 
vestigation has  been  in  progress  during  the  year  under  the 
hand  of  Instructor  I.  H.  Woolson,  upon  the  form  of  test  or 
specification  which  should  be  satisfactory  in  the  treatment  of 
woods  to  render  them  slow-burning  in  buildings.  This  work 
has  attracted  wide  attention  and  has  brought  repute  to  the 
University  as  being  the  first  attempt  to  put  this  important 
practical  matter  upon  a  distinctly  scientific  basis.  The  De- 
partment has  been  greatly  favored  by  the  use  of  the  apparatus 
of  the  metallurgical  laboratory  in  conducting  experiments 
upon  woods  which  had  been  treated  to  make  them  incombus- 
tible by  analyzing  their  behavior  under  heat  to  observe  their 
temperature. 

The  Department  of  Astronomy  has  conducted  the  usual 
Summer  School  in  Practical  Geodesy  at  Osterville,  Massachu- 
setts, under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jacoby. 

The  Department  of  Mineralogy  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  add  about  600  specimens  to  the  student  collection  of  min- 
erals and  to  increase  its  eqtiipment  of  duplicate  sets  and  deter- 
minative sets.  These  additions  have  come  partly  from  the 
Egleston  Museum,  and  the  work  of  preparation  has  been 
paid  for  by  a  gift  from  Mr.  Charles  F.  Cox.  An  additional 
tutorship  in  Mineralogy  has  been  created  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demand  on  the  teaching  staff  and  to  render  possible  a 
more  convenient  subdivision  of  sections  by  numbers. 
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In  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  an  increase  of  stalBE 
has  been  provided  so  that  it  has  been  possible  to  make  the 
changes  in  the  plans  and  adjustment  referred  to  above,  giving 
an  increased  efiEectiveness  and  significance  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  course. 

The  Stimmer  Course  of  Surveying  under  this  Department 
held  at  Camp  Coltmibia,  Morris,  Connecticut,  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Depart- 
ment can  only  with  diffictdty  give  even  limited  accommoda- 
tions. The  number  in  attendance  at  the  Summer  Session  of 
1901  was  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  Course,  and 
amounted  during  July  and  August  to  1 19.  This  large  attend- 
ance necessitated  the  entire  reorganizing  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Course,  which  will  go  into  effect  for  the  Stmmier 
Course  of  1902,  but  the  increasing  numbers  foreshadow  the 
possible  necessity  of  relocating  the  school  under  circtun- 
stances  which  shall  be  better  adapted  to  such  increased 
attendance. 

In  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  the  students 
of  the  current  year  have  had  the  advantage  of  lectures  and 
class-room  instruction  from  Mr.  C.  P.  Steinmetz  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  of  Schenectady.  A  visit  to  these  works 
under  the  direction  of  Adjunct- Professor  Sever  was  made  just 
after  the  mid-year  examinations,  and  a  considerable  ntunber 
of  the  graduates  of  the  present  class  will  be  taken  into  those 
works  on  the  completion  of  their  college  course.  The  Elec- 
trical Laboratories  have  been  driven  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity  and  the  work  of  the  students  in  the  various  courses 
has  been  effective  and  satisfactory.  The  work  of  research 
conducted  in  connection  with  these  laboratories  has  been  most 
interesting  and  has  drawn  wide  attention  to  the  University. 
The  reception  to  Lord  Kelvin,  given  during  the  spring,  was 
mainly  tmder  the  auspices  of  this  Department. 

The  Department  of  Metallurgy  has  received  the  bronze 
bust  of  the  late  Professor  Thomas  Egleston,  founder  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  and  has  given  an  honored  post  to  this  bust  in 
its  laboratory  and  offices.  By  the  kindness  of  friends  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  laboratory  idea,  a  very  con- 
siderable addition  has  been  made  to  the  eqtiipment  of  the 
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Metallurgical  Laboratory  in  its  furnaces  and  other  subsidiary 
apparatus.  Most  interesting  research  work  in  this  Depart- 
ment has  been  conducted  tlus  year  in  the  lines  of  the  metal- 
lography of  alloys  and  the  determination  of  temperature  in 
metallurgical  processes  at  which  the  reaction  of  the  process 
takes  place.  The  Department  has  conducted  its  Summer 
Courses  in  the  study  of  metallurgical  and  mechanical  pro- 
cesses in  connection  with  iron  and  steel  for  the  Mechanical 
Engineers  at  Pittsburgh  and  at  Phoenixville. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  R,  HUTTON, 

Dean, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THB   ACADEMIC  TBAR   BNDING  JUNB   30,    1902 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 
in  the  City  of  New  York, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  for  the  scholastic  year 
1901-1902.  During  the  year  the  graduate  courses  offered  by 
this  Faculty  were  attended  by  a  much  larger  number  of 
students  than  in  any  previous  year  since  the  establishment 
of  the  School.  Without  including  Columbia  College  Seniors, 
58  of  whom  pursued  graduate  courses,  or  Barnard  College 
Seniors,  26  of  whom  pursued  equivalent  courses  offered  by 
this  Faculty,  the  attendance  for  the  year  was  450.  Of  this 
number,  250  were  primarily  registered  under  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  44  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  and  three  under 
the  Factdties  of  Pure  Science  and  AppUed  Science.  Of  the 
students  primarily  registered  in  the  School  of  Political 
Science,  41  were  simtdtaneously  pursuing  courses  of  study  in 
the  theological  seminaries  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  35 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  three  in  the  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  two  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
and  one  in  St.  Joseph's  Theological  Seminary. 

Classified  from  another  point  of  view,  267  of  the  450  stu- 
dents were  purstiing  the  courses  offered  in  the  School  of 
Political  Science  as  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  Master's 
and  Doctor's  degrees,  while  183  law  students  were  taking 
courses,  mainly  in  public  law  and  comparative  jurisprudence, 
as  a  part  of  their  legal  education. 
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Of  the  450  students,  397  were  men  and  53  women.  Of  the 
latter,  36  were  primarily  registered  in  the  School  of  Political 
Science,  15  in  the  School  of  Philosophy,  and  two  in  the  School 
of  Pure  Science. 

The  growth  of  the  School  of  Political  Science  during  the 
past  four  years  is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

x898~x899  1899-2900  1900-X90X  190X-1903 

Total   students,  excluding   Sen- 
iors in  the  College 203 

Primarily  registered  in  Law 93 

"  "in  Philosophy        13 

**  *'        in     Pure     or 

Applied  Science 2 

Primarily  registered  in  Political 
Science 95 

The  great  increase  during  the  past  year  in  the  total  at- 
tendance— an  increase  of  68  per  cent. — is  chiefly  due,  as  will 
be  noticed,  to  the  greater  number  of  law  students  who  are 
combining  the  study  of  public  law  with  that  of  private  law. 
At  the  same  time  the  number  of  students  primarily  registered 
in  the  School  of  Political  Science  shows  a  gratifying  increase 
of  more  than  21  per  cent.  The  steady  growth  of  the  School 
during  the  past  decade  is  best  illustrated  by  a  study  of  the 
primary  registration  alone: 

1892-95 average  primary  registration 52 

1895-98 "             "                 "           73 

1898-1901...       "             "                 "           117 

1901-02 primary  registration                153 

During  the  past  academic  year  45  candidates,  having  all 
their  subjects,  or  at  least  their  major  subject,  under  this 
Faculty,  have  been  promoted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts; 
and  seven  candidates,  having  all  their  subjects  tmder  this 
Faculty,  have  been  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  Three  of  these  seven  had  their  major  subject 
in  the  field  of  history,  two  in  public  law,  and  two  in  economics 
or  sociology.  The  first  doctorates  awarded  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  were  conferred  in 
the  year  1882-83.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  num- 
ber of  doctorates  awarded,  from  that  date  to  the  present 
time,  to  candidates  having  all  their  subjects,  or  their  major 
subjects,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Faculty.  The  table 
is  arranged  by  quinquennial  periods,  and  indicates  the  dis- 
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tribution  of  the  candidates,  as  regards  their  major  subjects, 
among  the  three  great  groups  of  historical,  legal,  and  economic 
studies.  It  not  only  shows,  like  the  other  tables  above  pre- 
sented, a  steady  growth  of  the  work  of  the  entire  School,  but 
it  indicates  how  economics  and  history,  in  consequence  of  the 
gradual  strengthening  of  the  teaching  force  in  these  depart- 
ments, have  obtained,  during  the  last  few  years,  a  develop- 
ment which  brings  them  fully  abreast  of  public  law  and 
jurisprudence. 

Doctorates  in  Political  Science 

Public  Law  Economics 

History  and  and  Totals 

Jurisprudence         Sociology 

1882-87  2  7  3  ^12 

1887-92  3  12  4  '19 

1892-97  4  10  xz  25 

1897-1902  9  10  10  29 

Totals  18  39  28  85 

In  the  report  of  the  Registrar  will  be  found  tabular  state- 
ments of  the  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  School,  together 
with  the  attendance  upon  each,  as  follows: 
Group  I — History  and  Political  Philosophy 

A.  European  History page  322 

B.  American  History , page  322 

C.  Political  Philosophy page  323 

Group  11 — Public  Law  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence 

A.  ConstitutiQiial  Law page  347 

B.  Interoatioaal  Law page  347 

C.  Administrative  Law page  347 

D.  Roman  Law  and  Comparative  Jurispru- 

dence  page  347 

Group  III — Economics  and  Social  Science 

A.  Political  Economy  and  Finance '.page  3x4 

B.  Sociology  and  Statistics page  3x4 

WORK   IN   THE    SEMINARS 
Seminar  in  European  History 

Professor  Robinson.     2  hours  fortnightly.     10  members. 

The  subject  treated  was  The  Great  Schism  and  the  Co\mcil 
of  Constance.  In  addition  to  reading  and  discussing  Diet- 
rich von  Nieheim*s  De  Schismate  Libri  III,  the  members  pre- 
sented the  following  papers: 
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The  Attempt  of  the  Council  of  Constance  to  .^ 

Reform  the  Church Prank  A.  Pall 

Sigismund  and  the  Council  of  Constance Felix  Hecht 

Gerson  and  his  Work Henry  Johnson 

Huss  before  1414 Louise  R.  Loomis 

The  Negotiations  Leading  up  to  the  Council 

of  Pisa Preserved  Smith 

The  Trial  of  Huss Susan  Titsworth 

Wyclif 's  Influence  on  Huss Martin  Walker 

The  EngHsh  "  Nation  "  at  Constance William  N.  Weir 

Seminar  in  Modem  European  History 

Professor  Sloane.     2  hotirs  a  week.     7  members. 
The  general  subject  treated  was  Napoleon's  Continental 
System.    The  following  papers  were  read: 

British  Orders  and  French  Decrees Walter  L.  Fleming 

Prussia's  Adhesion  to  the  Continental  Sjrstem..  Frank  E.  Hinckley 

The  Berlin  Decree Susan  M.  Kingsbury 

The  Genesis  of  the  Continental  System Samuel  E.  Moffett 

Results  of  the  Continental  System Henry  R.  Spencer 

The  Milan  Decree David  Y.  Thomas 

Napoleon's  Justification  of  his  Continental 
System Rosa  V.  Winterbum 

Seminar  in  American  Colonial  History 

Professor  Osgood,     i  hour  a  week.     7  members. 
The  following  papers  were  read: 

The  Policy  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  Colo- 
nies towards  the  Indians  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century J.  Boyce  Smith,  Jr. 

The  Administrative  System  of  Rhode  Island 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century Knowlton  Durham 

Conditions  Affecting  Intercourse  between 
America  and  Etirope  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century John  P.  Harper 

A  Comparison  between  Dutch  and  English 

Colonization  in  New  York Harry  A.  Gordon 

The  Composition  of  the  Population  North  and 
East  of  the  Delaware  River  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century Miriam  P.  Choate 

The  Composition  of  the  Population  South  and 
West  of  the  Delaware  River  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century Margaret  £.  Johnson 

The  Economic  S3rstem  of  New  England  in  the 

Seventeenth  Century Ida  M.  HoUis 
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Papers  presented  in  connection  with  the  course  on  American 
Colonial  History  contained  discussions  of  the  historical  litera- 
ture and  the  sources  relating  to  the  American  colonies  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Seminar  in  Political  Philosophy 

Professor  Dunning,     i  hour  a  week,     i  member. 

Mr.  William  O.  Easton  presented  careful  critiques  on  sev- 
eral of  the  more  prominent  works  on  political  theory  in 
recent  times. 

Advanced  Seminar  in  Constitutional  Law 
Professor  Burgess,     i  hour  a  week.     5  members. 
The  subject  treated  in  this  Seminar  was  Judicial  Organiza- 
tion in  the  Principal  States  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  papers  were  read: 

Judicial  Organization  of  the  United  States. . .  Samuel  B.  Crandall 

Judicial  Organization  of  Great  Britain William  O.  Easton 

Judicial  Organization  of  the  German  Empire.  James  W.  Gamer 

Judicial  Organization  of  Italy Frank  E.  Hinckley 

Judicial  Organization  of  Spain William  C.  B.  Kemp 

The  instruction  in  the  course  on  Private  Rights  and  Im- 
mtmities  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  also 
largely  of  the  nature  of  seminar  work.  The  candidates  for 
the  Master's  degree  who  have  Constitutional  Law  for  a  major 
subject  did  their  research  work  for  their  essays  in  connection 
with  this  course.  The  course  was  used  for  this  purpose  dur- 
ing the  past  year  by  fifteen  students,  five  of  whom  prepared 
Master's  essays  upon  different  questions  concerning  the  rights 
and  immtmities  of  citizens  and  persons  tmder  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Seminar  in  Diplomacy  and  International  Law 
Professor  Moore.     2  hours  a  week.     8  members. 
The  following  papers  were  read: 

Treaties:    Their  Making,  Interpretation,  and 

Enforcement Samuel  B.  Crandall 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty Howard  S.  Harrington 

Consular  Jurisdiction  in  the  East Frank  £.  Hinckley 

The  Development  of  International  Law  in 

Japan Seiji  Hishida 

Nationality Tasaburo  Konno 
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Seminar  in  Administrative  Law 

Professor  Goodnow.     i  hour  a  week.     8  members. 

The  work  of  the  Seminar  consisted  in  the  study  of  cases, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  which  were  examined  and  dis- 
cussed.    No  papers  were  read. 

Seminar  in  Comparative  Jurisprudence 

Professor  Munroe  Smith,     i  hour  a  week.     9  members. 

The  work  of  the  Seminar  during  the  past  year  consisted  in 
the  comparative  study  of  the  doctrines  of  mistake  and 
fraud  in  the  English  law,  Roman  law,  and  modem  civil  law. 

The  titles  of  the  Digest  and  Codex  of  Justinian  relating  to 
the  action  and  the  exception  of  fraud  were  read  and  discussed, 
and  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  Motives  presented  with 
the  first  draft  of  the  German  Imperial  Code  were  examined. 
The  following  papers  were  read  : 

Remedies  Given  to  Contracting  Parties  for 

Damages  Suffered  by  the  Fraud  of  a  Third 

Person Joseph  D.  Fackenthal 

Fraud  as  Affecting  the  Wrongdoer's  Assignees. .  H.  Starr  Giddings 

The  Roman  Law  of  Mistake Edwin  C.  McKeag 

Fraud  in  Judgments Thomas  £.  O'Brien 

Seminar  in  Political  Economy  and  Finance 

Professor  Seligman.     2  hours  fortnightly.     15  members. 
The  following  papers  were  read: 

Economic  Aspects  of  the  Matriarchate Henry  R.  Mussey 

Origin  and  Development  of  Slavery Samuel  Peskin 

Industry  and  Class  Relations  in  Greece Harry  B.  Mitchell 

Economic  Aspects  of  Colonial  Expansion Everett  B.  Stackpole 

Economic  Aspects  of  Colonial  Expansion John  L.  Tildsley 

The  Theory  of  Ability John  H.  Marsching 

The  Theory  of  Wages Enoch  M.  Banks 

Relations  of  Local  to  General  Finance Tsuruziro  Hara 

Indirect  Taxes  as  a  Source  of  Local  Revenues. .   Robert  B.  Olsen 

Philosophy  of  the  Single  Tax Arthur  J.  BoynUm 

Exemption  of  Improvements  in  Local  Taxa- 
tion   Harry  B.  Bamett 

Theory  of  Railway  Rates  held  by  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission Frank  F.  Nalder 

Some  of  the  above  members,  as  well  as  other  members, 
made  reports  at  each  session  on  periodical  literature. 
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Seminar  in  Political  Economy  and  Finance 

Professor  Clark.     2  hours  fortnightly.     16  members. 
The  following  papers  were  presented : 

Municipal  Activities Ray  McClintock 

Municipal  Activities  in  England Frank  P.  Nalder 

Municipal  Activities  in  the  United  States Ray  W.  Thompson 

Socialism James  A.  McQueen 

Socialism  in  the  Southwest Wallace  E.  Miller 

The  Theory  of  Monopolies Henry  R.  Mussey 

Governmental  Monopolies Yoshimasa  IshUcawa 

Laws  Concerning  Monopolies George  B.  Keeler 

Theories  of  Protection Arthur  J.  Boynton 

Modem  Aspects  of  the  Tariff Harry  B.  Bennett 

Theories  of  Wages Isaac  R.  Henderson 

The  Bargain  Theory  of  Wages John  S.  Hershey 

Von  Bohm-Bawerk's  Theory  of  Interest Robert  B.  Olsen 

Over-Production Samuel  Peskin 

European  Trusts Everett  B.  Stackpole 

The  Value  of  Money Joseph  C.  Preehoff 

Child  Labor  in  the  United  States Anna  M.  Cordley 

Seminar  in  Sociology 

Professor  Giddings.     2  hotirs  fortnightly.     34  members. 
The  following  papers  were  read  during  the  first  half-year: 

The  Russian  Jews Wallace  E.  Miller 

The  Poles Margaret  F.  Byington 

The  Sicilians Eleanor  H.  Bush 

The  Slavic  Austrians Lee  Waldorf 

The  Russian  Slavs John  A.  McCallum 

The  Hungarians Charles  C.  Miller 

The  Slovaks  and  Lithuanians Charles  D.  Bates 

The  Croatians George  F.  Nason 

The  following  papers  were  read  during  the  second  half- 
year: 

An  Anal3r8is  of  the  Statistical  Reports  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities Clinton  A.  Billig 

Causes  of  the  High  Divorce  Rate  in  Cities Ray  W.  Thompson 

Critical  Analysis  of  the  Statistics  and  the 
Literature  of  the  Negro  Question Lee  Waldorf 

Critical  Anal3r8is  of  Early  Records  of  Mission- 
ary Activity Herbert  G.  Crocker 

Descriptive  Sociology  of  Kansas Wallace  E.  Miller 

Massachusetts  during  the  Great  Revival Samuel  P.  Hayes 

The  Sociological  Writings  of  Gabriel  Tarde. . .  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr. 
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WORK   OF   PBLLOWS 

During  the  year  the  following  persons  have  held  fellowships 
in  subjects  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Faculty: 

I.    Samubl  Bbnjaiiin  Crakdall Internfttioxud  Iaw 

Alfred  University,  B.S.,  1897. 

Columbia  University,  Scholar  in  Public  Law,  1900-01. 

Mr.  Crandall  devoted  the  year  to  further  work  in  public 
law  under  the  especial  direction  of  Professor  Moore. 
He  made  excellent  progress  in  the  preparation  of  his 
DoctorVdissertation  on  *'  Treaties,"  reading  three  papers 
during  the  year  in  Professor  Moore's  Seminar.  He  read 
also  in  Professor  Burgess's  Seminar.  He  passed  in  May 
his  oral  examinations  for  the  Doctor's  degree, 
t.    Waltbr  Ltnwood  Plbmino American  History 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  B.S.,  1896;  M.S.,  1897. 

Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1901. 

Mr.  Plennng  read  a  paper  in  Professor  Sloane's  Seminar 
and  presented  other  papers  in  connection  with  Professor 
Robinson's  course  on  Mediaeval  Institutions  and  Pro- 
fessor Osgood's  course  on  American  Colonial  History. 
He  worked  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Dunning 
upon  his  Doctor's  dissertation.  His  subject  is  **The 
Reconstruction  of  Alabama,"  and  he  expects  to  spend 
the  summer  investigating  the  sources  in  that  state.  He 
passed  in  May  his  oral  examinations  for  the  Doctor's 
degree. 

3.  Jambs  Wilvord  Oarnbr PoUticAl  Science 

Agricultural  College  of  Mississippi,  B.S.,  1892. 

University  of  Chicago,  Ph.M.,  1900. 

Columbia  University,  graduate  student,  1900-01. 

Mr.  Gamer,  the  George  William  Curtis  Fellow,  continued 
his  work  in  public  law  under  the  special  direction  of 
Professor  Burgess.  .  His  researches  upon  the  judicial 
organization  of  the  German  Empire  took  the  form  of 
an  excellent  monograph,  a  part  of  which  will  be  published 
in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly.  Mr.  Gamer  received 
the  Doctor's  degree  at  Commencement.  He  has  been 
appointed  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  absent  on 
leave,  as  Instructor  in  History,  and  has  therefore  resigned 
the  Curtis  fellowship. 

4.  Bdwxn  Corwxk  McKxao jTirUprudence 

Rutgers  College,  A.B.,  1896;  A.M.,  1897. 
Columbia  University,  LL.B.,  1900. 

Mr.  McKeag  worked  during  the  year  in  public  law  and 
jurisprudence,  and  in  political  economy  and  finance. 
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He  took  part  in  Professor  Mtinroe  Smith's  Seminar,  and 
made  good  progress  in  the  preparation  of  his  Doctor's 
dissertation  upon  "The  Doctrine  of  Mistake  in  Roman 
and  in  English  Law."  He  passed,  in  Jime,  his  oral 
examinations  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 
Royal  Mbsxbr Finmnce 

Iowa  State  College,  B.S.,  1898. 

Columbia  University,  graduate  student,  1 899-1 901. 

Mr.  Meeker  was  principally  engaged  during  the  year  in 
investigating  the  policy  of  shipping  subsidies,  under  the 
direction  of  Professors  Clark  and  Seligman.  On  receiv- 
ing a  favorable  offer  from  the  Reform  Club  to  do  some 
work  for  them  on  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Meeker  resigned 
the  emoluments  of  his  fellowship.  He  attended  the 
Seminar  in  Political  Economy,  participating  in  its  dis- 
cussions and  making  several  reports. 
Hmrt  Raymond  Mubbbt Economics 

Beloit  College,  A.B.,  1900. 

Mr.  Mussey  read  papers  in  Professor  Seligman's  Seminar 
and  in  Professor  Clark's  Seminar,  and  continued  his  in- 
vestigations on  the  subject  of  trusts.  On  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Day,  Mr.  Mussey  was  selected  to  take  up  Mr. 
Day's  work  in  the  required  course  in  Economics  in  the 
College. 
tJuacH  BoNNBix  Phillips History 

University  of  Georgia,  A.B.,  1897;  A.M.,  1899. 

Columbia  University,  graduate  student,  1900-01. 

Mr.  Phillips,  the  Schiff  Fellow,  continued  his  work  in 
history,  presenting  papers  in  connection  with  Professor 
Osgood's  course  on  American  Colonial  History,  and  com- 
pleting his  dissertation  upon  "Georgia  and  State 
Rights"  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Dunning. 
Upon  this  dissertation  Mr.  Phillips  received  the  Justin 
Winsor  Prize  offered  by  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation. He  received  the  Doctor's  degree  from  Co- 
Itimbia  University  at  Commencement. 
David  Yamcbt  Tbomab Histofy 

Bmory  College,  A.B.,  1894. 

Vanderbilt  University,  A.M.,  2898. 

University  of  Chicago,  graduate  student,  1898-99. 

Mr.  Thomas  presented  papers  during  the  year  in  con- 
nection with  Professor  Osgood's  courses  on  American 
Colonial  History  and  on  English  History.  He  has  also 
completed,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Dunning, 
bis  Doctor's  dissertation  upon  "Military  Government  in 
the  United  States  Prior  to  the  Civil  War."  He  passed 
in  May  his  oral  examinations  for  the  Doctor's  degx^e. 
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The  Political  Science  Quarterly  has  continued  to  prosper. 
With  the  close  of  the  year  1901  it  completed  its  sixteenth 
anntial  volume.  It  has  devoted  special  attention  during  the 
year  to  the  problems  presented  by  the  American  control  of 
insular  dependencies. 

Three  successful  meetings  of  the  Academy  were  held  during 
the  year.  The  first  was  a  meeting  of  the  Fellows  only,  who 
Academy  of  participated  in  a  discussion,  opened  by  Professor 
Political  Seligman,  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 
Science  At  the  second  meeting  the  *Hon.  A.  B.  Hepburn 
read  a  very  thorough  paper  on  the  plan  submitted  by  Secre- 
tary Gage  for  the  reorganization  of  the  national  banking 
system.  The  third  meeting  was  addressed  by  Frederic  R. 
Coudert,  Jr.,  on  the  topic  **  Practical  Legal  Difficulties  Inci- 
dent to  a  Transfer  of  Sovereignty.'* 

The  History  Club  held  but  one  regular  meeting,  at  which 
Professor  Seligman  read   a   paper  upon    "  The   Economic 
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Interpretation  of  History.  Under  the  atispices  of  this  Club 
there  has  this  year  been  organized  a  society  of  Histoiy 
the  teachers  of  history  in  New  York  City,  and  this  Club 

last  has  held  two  well  attended  and  interesting  meetings. 

During  the  year  the  Faculty  has  taken  the  action  shown 
below  in  the  extracts  from  its  minutes  on  matters  Faculty 
of  general  University  interest  and  importance:         Legislation 

(October  i8,  1901) — Resolved,  That  candidates  offering  Constitu- 
tional Law  as  a  major  subject  must  take  Administrative  Law  or  Inter- 
national Law,  as  one  minor  subject. 

(Feb.  21,  190a) — Resolved,  That  the  course  on  Comparative  Admin- 
istrative Law  (Public  Law  16)  be  opened  to  Seniors  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege during  the  first  half-year,  and  that  the  course  on  American 
Diplomacy  (Public  Law  7)  be  opened  to  Seniors  in  Columbia  College 
during  the  second  half-year. 

Resolved,  That  Criminal  Law  be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  sub- 
jects which  may  be  selected  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

(March  21,  1902) — Resolved,  That  Professor  Gottheil  of  the  De- 
partment of  Semitics  be  invited  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
the  History  of  Mohammedanism,  and  that  this  course  be  described 
as  History  58. 

Resolved,  That  Professor  Jackson  of  the  Department  of  Indo- 
Iranian  Languages  be  invited  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the 
History  of  India,  and  that  this  course  be  described  as  History  57. 

Resolved,  That  Professor  Prince  of  the  Department  of  Semitics  be 
invited  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  Western  Asia 
and  Egypt,  and  that  this  course  be  described  as  History  56. 

Resolved,  That  the  University  Council  be  requested  to  create  a  new 
subject  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  to 
be  described  as  And^t  History. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  persons,  former  students 
of  the  School  of  Political  Science,  have  obtained  first  appoint- 
ments, or  have  been  advanced  to  better  positions,  Appoint- 
as  teachers,  as  state  officers,  or  in  the  federal  civil  mentg 
service.  The  dates  immediately  following  each  name  indicate 
the  period  of  residence  in  the  School. 

I.      EDUCATIONAL  APPOINTMENTS' 

Carl  L.  Bbckbr,  1898-99,  Instructor  in  History,  Dartmoutu 

University  Fdlow,  1898-99,  College. 

Ernest  L.  Bogbrt,  1897-98,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Soci- 

ology, OberUn  College. 
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William  O.  Easton,  1900-02, 

A.M.,  1902, 
Walter  L.  Flbming,  1900-02, 

A.M.,  z 901;  University  Fellow, 

1901-02;  Cand.  Ph.D., 
Jambs  W.  Garnbr,  z  900-02, 

Curtis  Fellow,  Z90Z-02; 

Ph.D.,  Z902, 
William  N.  Glasson,  Z898, 

UniverBity  Fellow,  z  898-99; 

Ph.D.,  Z900, 
Alvin  S.  Johnsok,  Z898-Z90Z, 

University  Fellow,  z 900-01; 

Cand..  Ph.D., 
Jambs  A.  McLban,  Z892-94, 

University  Fellow,  z  892-94; 

Ph.D.,  Z804, 
Simon  J.  McLban,  z 895-96, 

Uziiversity  Fellow,  z  895-96; 

A.M.,  z8o6, 
Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  Z900-02, 

University  Fellow,  z  900-0  z; 

Schiff  Fellow,  Z9OZ-O0; 

Ph.D.,  Z902, 
William  Z.  Ripley,  Z89Z-93, 

Uziiversity  Fellow,  Z89Z-93; 

Ph.D.,  Z893, 
William  R.  Shepherd,  z 893-95, 

University  Fellow,  Z893-95; 

Ph.D.,  Z896, 
William  Roy  Smith,  z 898- z 900; 

University  Fellow,  Z898-Z900; 

Cand.  Ph.D., 
Earl    Evelyn    Sperry,    Z899- 

Z90Z,    University    Fellow, 

Z900-0Z;  Cand.  Ph.D., 
Edwin  P.  Tanner,  Z897-Z000, 

A.M.,  Z898;  University  Fellow, 

Z899-Z000;  Cand.  Ph.D., 
Holland  Thompson,  Z899-Z90Z, 

University  Fellow,  Z899-Z900; 

A.M.,  zQoo, 
Albert  C.  Whitaker,  Z899-Z90Z, 

University  Fellow,  z  900-0  z; 

Cand.  Ph.D., 
Allan  H.  Willett,  Z898-Z90Z, 

Ph.D.,  Z90Z, 
James  Mickel  Williams,  Z898- 

Z902,  University  Fellow,  Z90Z- 

02;  Cand.  Ph.D., 


Instructor  in  Historv  and  Soci- 
ology, Adelphi  College. 

Lecturer  in  History,  Columbia 
University. 

Lecturer  in  History,  Columbia 
University. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Tutor  in  Economics.  Columbia 
Uziiversity. 

President,  University  of  Idaho. 


Associate  Professor  of  Econoiziics, 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Uziiver- 
sity. 

Instructor  in  History,  Uziiversity 
of  Wisconsin. 


Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard 
University. 

Instructor  in  History,  Columbia 
University. 

Associate  in  History,  Bryn  Mawr 
College. 

Instructor  in  European  History, 
Syracuse  Uziiversity. 

Assistant    in    History,    Syracuse 
University. 

Instructor  in  History,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Instructor  in  Economics,  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  Uziiversity. 

Instructor  in  Econoiziics,  Brown 

Uziiversity. 
Instructor  in  Political  Economy, 

Smith  College. 


2.      GOVERNMENTAL      APPOINTMENTS 


David  P.  Barrows,  1895-97, 

MiLo  R.  Maltbie,  Z895-97, 
University  Fellow,  z  895-96; 
Ph.D.,  Z897, 


Chief  of  Bureau  for  non-Christian 
Tribes,  Philippine  Islands. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Mtmicipal 
Art  Coizizziission,  New  York 
City. 
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James  B.  Reynolds,  1894-97,  Secretary  to  the  Mayor  of  New 

University  Fellow,  1894-95;  York  City. 

Airmial  Fellow,  1895-97; 

1900-02, 

Max  West,  1891-93,  Head    of    Bureau    of  Statistics, 

University  Fellow,  1892-93;  Borou^  of  Brookl3m,  Tene- 

Ph.D.,  1893,  ment  House  Commission. 

3.      MISCELLANEOUS   APPOINTMENTS 

Charles  £.  Edgbrton,  1898-99,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 

Restriction  of  Immigration. 

Arthur  C.  Hall,  1894-95,  Head  of  Social  Settlement, 

University  Fellow,  1894-95;  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Ph.D.,  1901, 

Royal  Meeker,  1899-1902,  Secretary  of  Committee  on  TariflE 

Honorary  Fellow,  1901-02;  Reform,    Reform   Club,    New 

Cand.  Ph.D.,  York  City. 

Frederick  A.  Wood,  1892-94,  Editorial  writer.  The  Transcript, 

Seligman  Fellow,  1893-94;  Boston,  Mass. 

Ph.D.,  1894, 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science  was  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  one  of  its  chief 
members.  Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Social  Science,  returned  to  his  duties  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  in  failing  health,  and  was  obliged  to  ask 
for  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  his  impaired 
powers.  The  Trustees  granted  most  generously  his  applica- 
tion, and  it  was  hoped  that  a  few  months  of  rest  would  restore 
him  to  his  accustomed  vigor  and  to  his  work.  But  to  the 
sorrow  of  his  colleagues  in  this  Faculty  and  in  the  entire 
University,  his  condition  rapidly  grew  worse  and  he  died  in 
November.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Faculty,  and  contributed  very  largely  to  the  establishment 
and  to  the  reputation  of  the  School  of  Political  Science.  He 
was,  also,  most  active  and  efficient  in  the  work  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  University  under  its  present  form,  and  was  the  elected 
representative  of  this  Faculty  on  the  University  Council 
almost  uninterruptedly.  He  contributed  more  than  any 
other  one  man  to  the  development  of  the  science  of  statistics 
in  the  United  States.  As  a  man,  he  was  loved  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  gentle  manners,  his  warm  heart, 
his  sound  judgment,  his  absolute  truthfulness,  and  his  fidelity 
to  duty.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  noted  for  his  soundness,  con- 
servatism, and  clearness,  and  for  his  devotion  to  the  welfare 
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of  his  students.  And  as  a  scholar,  he  was  a  tiniversally 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  development  of  economic  and 
statistical  science.  His  published  works  upon  the  subjects 
of  Statistics  and  Sociology,  and  Statistics  and  Economics,  are 
epoch-making  contributions  to  those  comprehensive  domains 
of  knowledge.  His  loss  is  felt  by  his  colleagues  in  this  Faculty 
to  be  almost  irreparable. 

To  fill  the  great  vacancy  thus  made,  the  Faculty  recom- 
mended, and  the  Trustees  have  called.  Professor  Henry 
Rogers  Seager,  Ph.D.,  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Professor  Henry  L.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  from  Smith  College, 
to  occupy  seats  in  this  Faculty  as  Adjtmct  Professors  of 
Political  Economy.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  well-known 
scholars  and  teachers  of  the  first  rank,  and  their  colleagues  in 
this  Faculty  confidently  expect  that  they  will  prove  worthy 
successors  to  the  fotmder  of  the  department  in  which  they  are 
called  to  labor. 

Respectftdly  submitted, 

John  W.  Burgbss, 

Dean. 
June  7,  1902. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THB  ACADEMIC  YBAR  ENDING  JUNB   30,    IQOa 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 
in  the  City  of  New  York, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  twelfth  annual 
leport  concerning  the  work  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy, 
covering  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  190a. 

I  was  designated  as  Acting  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philoso- 
phy early  in  October,  1901,  was  elected  Dean  on  January  10, 
1902. 

The  fuller  tables  of  statistics  hitherto  appended  to  these 
reports  have  been  omitted  here,  in  accordance  with  your 
directions.  The  information  contained  therein  will  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  pp.  273-354. 

Statement  A  contains  the  names  of  the  University  Fellows 
in  residence  during  the  academic  year  1901-oa,  and  a  brief 
account  of  the  chief  work  engaged  in  by  each  during  the  year. 

The  total  number  of  individuals  pursuing  studies  wholly 
or  in  part  tmder  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Faculty  has  been  360. 
This  shows  an  increase  over  the  total  registration  for  1900-01 
of  60,  or  20  per  cent.  The  growth  from  1899-1900  to  1900-01 
was  9  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  total  the  pro- 
portion of  students  primarily  registered  tmder  this  Faculty 
is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  figures 
being  as  follows: 

z 900-0 I 
Prixnaiy  registration  tf|,  or  8z  per  cent. 

1901-03 
Primary  registration  }}},  or  80  per  cent. 
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z.     Primary  registratioii:  • 

xgoo-ci  Z90X-oa 

Students  holding  a  Bachelor's  degree 
or  its  equivalent  from  a  foreign  in- 
stitution: 

Men 153  181 

Women 91  113 

244 294 

2.     Secondaiy  rec^tration: 

Prom     the     Faculty     of    Political 

Science 26  32 

From  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science.  .16  8 

From  the  Factdty  of  Applied  Science        o  i 

From  tiie  Faculty  of  Law o  2 

From  Teachers  College 14  23 

56  66 

300  360 

Of  the  32  primarily  registered  tinder  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science  and  secondarily  tinder  this  Faculty,  5  were  also  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  The  23  students 
from  Teachers  College  entered  here  under  "Secondary  Regis- 
tration" were  not  candidates  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees 
under  this  Faculty,  all  such  candidates  being  included  under 
our  primary  registration. 

The  number  of  students  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
who  were  also  students  in  one  or  another  of  the  theological 
seminaries  in  or  near  New  York  and  were  admitted  to  Colum- 
bia University  under  the  original  resolution  of  the  Trustees, 
dated  April  7,  1890,  and  its  later  extension,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  the  figures  for  1900-01  being  added  for  com- 
parison: 

1900-01  1901-oa 

Union  Theological  Senoinary 18  15 

General  Theolo|;ical  Seminary 4  3 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary 9  zo 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J 2  i 

St.  Joseph's  Ineological  Seminary,  Yonkers,  N.  Y o  z 

33  30 

The  total  number  of  auditors  enrolled  during  the  year  was 
the  same  as  in  1900-01,  viz.:  28,  distributed  among  the 
various  departments  as  follows: 
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Anthropology i 

Comjparative  Literature i 

English II 

Gennanic  Languages 2 

Greek i 

Music 4 

Psychology 6 

Romance  Languages 2 

28 

In  the  Registrar's  Report  will  be  found  a  tabulated  state- 
ment of  the  degrees  held  by  the  394  students  primarily 
enrolled  tmder  this  Faculty,  and  a  similar  statement  of  the 
institutions  at  which  these  degrees  were  earned. 

The  number  of  courses  of  instruction  and  research  given 
during  the  year  by  the  several  departments  of  this  Faculty- 
appears  in  the  following  table: 

_^  ^^  Number  of      Increase  Decrease 

i/epartment  courses  from  previous  year 

Comparative  Literature 10  i  — 

English 17  2  — 

Gennanic  Languages 17  3  — 

Greek 9  —  — 

Indo-Iranian  Languages 8  —  2 

Latin 12  —  2 

Lin^stics i  —  — 

Music 6  —  — 

Philosophy  and  Ethics 8  —  i 

Psydiofogy  and  Anthropology 19  4  — 

Romance  Languages 19  4  — 

Semitic  Languages 9  i  — 

The  courses  in  Education,  as  given  primarily  at  Teachers 
College,  do  not  figure  in  the  above  table. 

UNIVBRSITT  PBLLOWS  APPOINTED  FOR  X902-O3,  BT  DBPARTHBNTS 

Division  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology : 

Philosophy i 

Psychology i 

Anthropi^ogy i 

Division  of  English  and  Literature: 

English I 

Letters  (Proudfit) i 

Division  of  Classical  Philology: 

Classicid  Philology  (Dnder) i 

Greek i 
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Division  of  Modem  European  Langu<iges: 

Germanic  Languages a 

(z  Schtm) 

Romance  Languages i 

The  fellowships  in  Education  are  now  assigned  to  Teachers 
College. 

DBGRBB  OP  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY,  MAJOR  SUBJECTS  CLA88IPIBD 
ACCORDING  TO  DBPARTMBNTS,  I9OI-O3 

Division  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology: 

Philosophy i 

Psychology o 

Anthrop<3ogy o 

Department  of  Education 6 

Division  of  English  and  Literature: 

English o 

Comparative  Literattire o 

Division  of  Classical  Philology: 

Greek i 

Latin o 

Classical  Archeology o 

Division  of  Oriental  Languages: 

Semitic 3 

Indo-Iranian o 

Comparative  Philology o 

Division  of  Modem  European  Languages: 

Germanic o 

Romance i 

13 

DBGRBB  OP  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY,  MINOR  SUBJECTS  CLASSIPIBD 
ACCORDING  TO   DBPARTMBNTS,    Z90Z-Oa 

Division  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology: 

Philosophy a 

Ethics I 

Psychology 4 

Anthrop<3ogy a 

Department  of  Education 4 

Division  of  English  and  Literature: 

English 3 

Comparative  Literature o 

Division  of  Classical  Philology: 

Greek i 

Latin i 

Classical  Archaeology z 
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Division  of  Modem  European  Languages: 

Germanic o 

Romance i 

Division  of  Oriental  Languages: 

Semitic 2 

Indo-Iranian i 

DBGRBB  OF  MASTER  OP  ARTS,   MAJOR    SUBJECTS  CLA88IFIBD  ACCORDING 
TO   DEPARTMENTS,    I90I-O3 

Division  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology: 

Philoeophy lo 

Psychology z 

Anthropology o 

Department  of  Education 4z 

Division  of  English  and  Literature: 

BngHsh 

Comparative  Literattire 


^ghsh. 17 


Division  of  Classical  Philology: 

Greek 3 

Latin 6 

Division  of  Modem  European  Languages: 

Germanic 3 

Romance z 

Division  of  Oriental  Languages: 

Semitic o 

Indo-Iranian o 

Comparative  Philology o 

90 

DEGREE  OP  MASTER  OP  ARTS,  MINOR  SUBJECTS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING 
TO    DEPARTMENTS,  I9OZ-O3 

Division  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology: 

Philosophy 9 


Psychology Z3 

Anthrop<MOgy o 

Department  of  Education 54 

Division  of  English  and  Literature: 

English ay 

Comparative  Literature 7 

Division  of  Classical  Philology: 

Greek 7 

Latin Z3 

Division  of  Modem  European  Languages: 

Germanic 8 

Romance 4 
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Division  of  Oriental  Languages: 

Semitic 2 

Indo-Iranian 2 

Comparative  Philology o 

146 

To  the  many  societies  and  clubs,  associated  with  the  sev- 
eral departments,  which  exist  for  the  discussion  of  scientific 
subjects  connected  with  the  work  of  these  departments,  has 
been  added  during  the  past  year  a  new  one,  the  Classical  Club, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Division  of  Classical  Philology. 
The  activity  of  these  societies,  such  as  the  Deutscher  Verein, 
the  Romance  Club,  and  others,  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended, as  giving  opportimity  for  that  informal  intercotirse 
of  instructors  and  students,  and  informal  occupation  with 
scientific  subjects,  which  quicken  and  intensify  the  interest 
of  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  highest  degree.  The  man- 
agement of  such  clubs  is,  as  it  should  be,  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  students. 

Some  changes  have  occurred  during  the  year  in  the  compo- 
sition and  arrangement  of  the  Faculty.  The  arduous  duties 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  University  made  it  impossible  for 
Professor  Butler  to  continue  all  the  courses  announced  by 
him,  but  the  Seminar  in  Education  was  carried  on  by  him 
during  the  year,  his  other  courses  being  divided  among  the 
instructors  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 
Professor  Hyslop  has  been  absent  on  leave,  his  work  being 
carried  on  chiefly  by  Dr.  Jones. 

The  Trustees,  at  their  meeting  of  March,  1902,  set  olBf  the 
work  in  education  from  that  in  philosophy,  assigning  it 
entirely  to  Teachers  College,  which  thus  becomes,  for  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy,  an  elaborate  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, its  head  being  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College.  This 
division  had  been  tacitly  assumed,  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  academic  year. 
The  Department  of  Anthropology  was  similarly  set  olBf  from 
the  Department  of  Psychology  and  reconstituted  on  an  in- 
dependent basis,  and  a  new  department  formed,  to  be  called 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  with  Professor 
Cattell  as  administrative  head.     At  the  request  of  the  Faculty, 
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seats  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  have  been  assigned  to  Pro- 
fessors P.  T.  Baker  and  Julius  Sachs  of  Teachers  College. 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  on  May  sth  the  Department  of 
Mtisic  was  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Faculty. 
The  consequent  withdrawal  of  Professor  MacDowell  from  the 
Faculty  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  the  members;  but  the 
interests  of  the  Department  of  Music  will  tmdoubtedly  be 
much  better  conserved  by  the  new  arrangements  made  for  it. 
The  creation  of  two  new  professorships  in  this  Faculty,  one 
in  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  one  in  Social 
and  Political  Ethics,  is  a  reinforcement  on  which  the  Faculty 
may  well  congratulate  itself;  and  the  election  of  Professor 
Prince  and  Dr.  Adler  to  fill  these  chairs,  and  that  of  Professor 
Woodbridge  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy,  guarantees  to  the 
University  the  activity  of  thoroughly  competent  incumbents. 

The  Faculty  legislation  during  the  year  has  been  confined 
to  matters  of  administrative  routine.  The  recommendations 
made  by  this  Faculty  to  the  University  Council,  on  March  8, 
1 90 1,  concerning  the  choice  of  subjects  for  the  higher  degrees, 
were  adopted  by  the  Council,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form, 
at  its  meeting  in  November,  1901.  It  is  now  possible  for  a 
candidate,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  Professor  in 
charge  of  his  major  subject,  to  select  both  minor  subjects 
within  the  same  department,  or  to  divide  a  minor  subject, 
taking  parts  of  two  subjects  germane  to  his  major  subject. 
During  the  past  year  two  candidates  have  availed  themselves ' 
of  this  privilege,  taking  both  minors  in  English. 

Two  recent  innovations  of  this  Faculty  have  been  put  to  a 
thorough  test  during  the  past  year,  and  in  both  cases  the  wis- 
dom of  the  change  has  been  abundantly  proved.  The  first 
is  the  rule  which  limits  the  admission  to  full  candidacy  for 
the  Doctor's  degree  to  those  who  can  show  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French,  German,  and  (except  in  certain  departments) 
Latin.  The  second  is  the  division  of  the  Faculty,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  into 
the  three  groups  of  (a)  philosophy,  psychology,  and  educa- 
tion, (b)  ancient  languages  and  literatures,  and  (c)  modem 
Etiropean  languages  and  literatures.  Under  this  system,  the 
attendance  at  the  examinations  has  been  much  larger  than 
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under  the  old,  and  the  proceedings  have  been  in  every  way 
more  dignified  and  interesting.  A  further  improvement  has 
been  the  holding  of  these  examinations  in  the  Trustees'  Room. 
As  the  oral  tests  last  sometimes  for  more  than  two  hours  the 
gain  in  holding  them  in  attractive  and  impressive  surround- 
ings is  very  great,  both  to  candidates  and  examiners,  and  the 
opinion  has  been  tmiversally  expressed  that  this,  the  most 
important  of  all  examinations  held  by  the  University,  has 
gained  vastly  in  dignity  by  the  change.  The  examination  of 
one  of  the  candidates,  whose  major  subject  was  in  Romance 
Languages,  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  M.  Alfred  Croiset, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
who  not  only  showed  great  interest  in  the  proceedings,  but 
took  part  in  them  at  the  invitation  of  the  Dean,  and  appended 
his  name  to  the  report  of  the  examination. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  quoted  above,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  (50 
per  cent,  of  the  doctors,  45  per  cent,  of  the  masters)  imder 
this  Faculty  offered  education  as  major  subject.  This  is 
due  largely  to  the  relations  of  the  Faculty  with  Teachers 
College,  and  to  the  regulation  now  in  force  by  which  a  candi- 
date for  the  "master's"  or  "doctor's  diploma"  of  Teachers 
College  may  be  also,  without  additional  requirement  of  essay 
or  dissertation,  or  of  courses  to  be  taken,  a  candidate  for  the 
master's  or  doctor's  degree  of  Columbia  University.  This 
arrangement  undoubtedly  olBfers  many  advantages,  particu- 
larly from  the  point  of  view  of  Teachers  College,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  very  careful  administration  is  necessary  to  up- 
hold the  full  dignity  of  the  University  degree.  The  choice 
of  the  names  "master's  diploma"  and  "doctor's  diploma" 
I  cannot  but  think  unforttmate,  as  likely  to  lead  to  confusion 
between  the  honor  awarded  by  Teachers  College  and  that 
bestowed  by  the  University,  because  the  term  "diploma" 
is  inseparably  connected  in  the  public  mind  with  the  possession 
of  a  degree.  In  many  departments  the  theoretical  instruction 
in  the  subject-matter  given  at  Colimibia  is  paralleled  by  in- 
struction in  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching  that 
subject-matter  given  at  Teachers  College.  Two  correspond- 
ing courses  of  this  kind,  each  given  at  one  of  these  two  parts 
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of  the  University,  may  be  of  equivalent  grade,  but  are 
not  necessarily  so;  nor  does  it  follow  that  an  essay  accepted 
for  the  neiaster's  diploma  would  ipso  facto  be  accepted  for  the 
master's  degree.  In  every  such  case  it  would  seem  only  proper 
that  an  essay  or  dissertation  dealing  with  instruction  in  any 
given  subject  should  be  submitted  also  for  the  approval  of  the 
department  of  Columbia  University  which  teaches  that  sub- 
ject, and  not  merely  for  the  approval  of  the  corresponding 
department  of  Teachers  College. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  Dblavak  Pbrrt, 
Dean. 
June  25,  1903. 
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Statement  A 

UNIVBRSITT  PBLLOWS,  I9OI-Z902 

z.    ALLAN  Pbrlbt  Ball     .     .     .    Latin 
(  Honorary  Fellow.) 

Amherst  College,  A.B.,  magna  cum  laude,  1893,  and  A.M., 
1895;  Student  at  the  College  de  France,  1898-1899;  Co- 
lumbia University,  Scholar  in  Latin,  1 899-1900;  Fdlow  in 
Latin,  1900-1901. 
Title  of  dissertation:  The  Satire  of  Seneca  on  the  Deification 
of  Claudius,  conmionly  called  the  Apokolokywtosis, 

3.    John  Brskinb     .     .     .     Letters 

(Proudfit  Fellow.) 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1900;  Proudfit  Fellow  in  Letters, 
Z900-1901. 

Topics  for  papers  or  reports:  The  Use  of  the  Subjtmctive  and 
the  Infinitive  in  the  Barly  Entries  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle;  the  Metre  of  Ralph  Roister  Doister;  The 
Dramatic  Element  in  Dryden's  Satire;  Dryden's  Lyric 
Poetry;  Pope's  Moral  Essays;  John  Gay;  Thomas  Otway; 
The  Personal  History  of  Moli^'s  Characters,  as  Implied 
in  the  Structure  of  his  Dramas. 
3.    Frank  Andrbws  Fall     .     .     .    Comparative  Literature 

(Annual  Fellow.) 

Albion  College,  A.B.,  1899;  Columbia  University,  Annual 
Fellow  in  Comparative  Literature,  1900-1901. 

Subjects  of  investigation:  The  Influence  of  Oriental  Litera- 
ture upon  English  Literature  since  the  Organization  of 
the  East  India  Company;  The  Tradition  of  Chivalry  in 
Mediaeval  and  Modem  Literature;  Characteristics  of 
Spanish  Literattire;  The  Genius  of  Calderon;  The  Council 
of  Constance  and  its  Effects — ^a  study  in  primary  sources; 
Dietrich  von  Niem's  Chronicle  of  the  Great  Schism;  The 
Literature  of  the  Italian  Renaissance;  Spread  of  the 
Renaissance  Influence  through  Europe. 

Topics  for  papers  or  reports:  English  Books  of  Oriental 
Travel;  Oriental  Influence  upon  Beckford,  D 'Israeli, 
Southey,  Byron,  and  Keats;  Chivalry  in  Boiardo*s  Orlando 
Innamorato  and  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso;  The  Mediaeval 
Idea  of  Love,  and  the  Influence  of  Platonism  upon  it; 
The  Cid  Story  and  its  Influence;  The  Don  Juan  Tradition 
and  its  Influence;  The  Mjrthological  Plays  and  Autos  of 
Calderon;  Efforts  of  the  Council  of  Constance  toward 
Reform;  Macchiavelli  and  the  Doctrine  of  VirttH;  Guil- 
laume  Bud6  and  £ftienne  Dolet,  Pioneer  Humanists  of 
France. 
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4.  Jambs  Joseph  Finnigan    .     .     .     Romance  Languages 

Columbia   University,   A.B.,    1900;    Scholar  in   Romance 

Languages,  1 900-1 901. 
Topics  for  papers  or  reports:    i^mile  Augier;    Alexandre 

Dumas,  Pils. 
Title  of  dissertation  (probably) :   Phillippe  Quinault  (1635- 

1688). 

5.  John  Smith  Harrison     .     .     .     Comparative  Literature 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1899,  and  A.M., 1900;  Scholar  in 

Comparative  Literattu^,  1900-X90Z. 
Subject  of  investigation   (for  dissertation):  Platonism  in 

English  Poetry. 
Topics  for  reports  or  papers:  The  Platonism  of  Pidno. 

6.  William  Harry  Hbck    .     .     .     English 

(Honorary  Fellow.) 

Wake  Forest  College,  A.B.,  1897,  and  A.M.,  1899;  Coltmibia 
University,  Graduate  Student,  2899-1900;  Fellow  in 
English,  Z900-190X. 

Topics  for  reports  or  papers:  Andrew  Marvell;  The  Minor 
Satires  of  Butler;  Variations  of  the  Types  of  Pentameter 
Couplets  Used  from  1675  ^  ^7^5 >  Dryden's  Hifid  and 
Panther;  The  Poems  of  Pamell;  Hobbes's  Leviathan. 

7.  William  JoNBS    .     .     .    Anthropology 

Harvard  University,  A.B.,  1900;  Columbia  University,  A.M., 

1901;    President's  University  Scholar,  1900-1901. 
Subject  of  investigation:  The  Ethnology  and  Linguistics  of 

the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians. 
Topic  for  paper:  Episodes  in  the  Culture-Hero  Myth  of  the 

Sauks  and  Foxes  (journal  of  American  Folk'Lor^,  Vol. 

XIV,pp.  aas-239). 

8.  Jambs  Franklin  Mbssbngbr    .     .     .     Psychology 

University  of  Kansas,  A.B.,  1895 ;  University  of  New  Mexico, 
A.M.,  Z900;  Harvard  University,  Graduate  Student,  1900- 
Z90Z. 

Subject  of  investigation  for  dissertation:  An  Experimental 
Study  of  the  Perception  of  Number. 

Topics  for  papers:  The  Perception  of  Number  through  the 
Sense  of  Touch  (Monograph  Supplement  to  The  Psy- 
chological Review);  Reports  on  the  above-mentioned  in- 
vestigation; Various  reports  in  philosophy,  psychology, 
and  education. 
0.    Amnina  Pbriam    .    .    .    German 

(Annual  Fellow.) 

The  Woman's  (College  of  Baltimore,  A.B.,  1898;  Columbia 
University,  A.M.y  190Z. 
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Subject  of  investigation:  The  Siegfried-saga  in  the  Nibelun^ 

genlUd. 
Topics  for  papers  or  reports :  Klinger's  Sturm  und  Drang  and 

Die  Zivillinge, 
10,    Harvbt  Watbrhan  Thaybr    .     .     .    German 

Bowdoin  College,  A.B.,  1895;    Harvard  University,  A.B., 

1896;  Student  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  1898-1899. 
Subject  of  investigation:    The  Siegfried-saga  in  the  Elder 

Edda. 
Topics  for  papers  or  reports:   The  Folksong  in  Relation  to 

the  "Storm  and  Stress  Period"  of  the  i8th  Century, 
zz.    Samubl  Marion  Tuckbr    .     .     .     English 

Wofford  College,  A.B.,  Z896;    Columbia  Uziiversity,  A.M., 

Z90Z. 
Topics  for  papers  or  reports:    The  Prose  Work  of  Butler; 

The  Prologues  of  Dry  den;    The  Verse-Satires  of  Swift; 

The  Special  Features  of  the  Diction  and  Verse-form  of 

Hudibras;  The  Bibliography  of  the  American  Satire. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   30,    I902 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  tenth  annual  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science.  This  report  refers  to 
the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

The  statistics  of  attendance  in  the  School  of  Pure  Science 
are  summarized  in  the  following  statement.  For  details  with 
respect  to  the  School  as  a  whole  and  with  respect  to  the 
departments  represented  therein,  reference  is  made  to  the 
report  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University.  The  figures  given' 
below  apply  solely  to  those  students  who  pursued  graduate 
work  in  the  School.  They  show  a  decrease  of  about  ten  per 
cent,  in  the  aggregate  from  the  corresponding  figures  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Nimiber  of  students  registered  primarily  tmder  the  Faculty 
of  Pure  Science: 

Candidates  for  higher  degrees 57 

Students  not  candidates  for  degrees 4^-61 

Ntmiber  of  students  registered  primarily  tmder  other  Facul- 
ties of  the  University: 

Candidates  for  higher  degrees  from: 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 19 

Schools  of  Applied  Science 9 

School  of  Philosophy S 

Teachers  College 7 

Barnard  College i — 41 

X75 
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The  total  number  of  students  receiving  instruction  or  pur- 
suing research  in  the  School  during  the  year  was,  therefore, 
102.  This  number  is  less  by  ten  than  the  number  in  the 
School  during  the  previous  year,  the  primary  registration 
being  two  less  and  the  registration  through  other  schools 
being  eight  less  than  last  year. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  on 
eleven  candidates,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  con- 
Smnmary  ferred  on  fifteen  candidates  during  the  year.  The 
of  Degrees  records  of  these  candidates  and  the  titles  of  their 
Awarded  dissertations  and  essays  wiU  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  Registrar. 

The  average  number  of  years,  for  these  candidates,  elapsing 
between  the  time  of  attainment  of  the  first  degree  and  the 
time  of  attainment  of  the  higher  degree  is  5.9  for  the  Doctors 
and  3.3  for  the  Masters;  the  shortest  and  longest  intervals 
being  respectively  3  and  12  for  the  former  and  i  and  10  for 
the  latter. 

With  this  decennial  report  it  appears  fitting  to  present  the 
following  brief  table  showing  the  number  of  degrees  conferred 
upon  candidates  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  for  each 
of  the  years  since  its  organization. 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OP  DEGREES  CONFERRED 


Degree 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

Z900 

Z901 

1903 

Totals 

A.M 

Ph.D 

2 
3 

7 
3 

4 
6 

14 
3 

10 

4 

'1 

19 
14 

24 
9 

'I 

zz 

147 
69 

The  "John  Tyndall  Fellowship  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Research  in  Physics,"  which  is  awarded  on  recommendation 
Work  of  ^^  ^'^  head  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  was 
John  Tyn-  held  during  the  year  by  Bergen  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Co- 
dalland  Itmibia  University,  1901,  and  this  fellowship  was 
Barnard  re-awarded  to  him  for  the  ensuing  year.  Dr.  Davis 
euowB  jg  pursuing  advanced  work  in  experimental  physics 
at  the  University  of  Gdttingen.  An  account  in  abstract  of 
an  important  investigation  on  "The  Motion  of  Ions  in  a 
Varying  Magnetic  Field,"  in  which  he  is  engaged,  is  pub- 
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lished  in  Science,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XV,  No.  387.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  in  this  research  Dr.  Davis  has  been  able  to  apply 
the  extremely  delicate  methods  which  he  perfected  in  his 
studies  of  vibrating  gases  in  the  Department  of  Physics  at 
Columbia. 

The  "Barnard  Fellowship  for  Encouraging  Scientific  Re- 
search," which  is  awarded  by  joint  action  of  the  Faculties  of 
the  College,  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science,  and  the  School 
of  Pure  Science,  has  been  held  during  the  year  by  John 
Alexander  Mathews,  Ph.D.,  Coliunbia  University,  1898;  and 
this  honor  was  again  conferred  upon  him  for  the  ensuing 
year.  He  has  continued  his  researches  in  metallurgy  at 
Columbia  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  Henry  M. 
Howe.  Dr.  Mathews  has  held  also  during  the  year  the 
Carnegie  Research  Scholarship  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
of  Great  Britain;  and  his  metallurgical  investigations  pub- 
lished during  the  year  have  won  for  him  from  that  Institute 
a  gold  medal,  which  was  awarded  in  May,  1902. 

Five  candidates  for  the  higher  jdegrees  held  University 
Fellowships  in  the  School  during  the  year.  Of  these,  William 
Austin  Cannon,  in  Botany,  has  pursued  extended  Work  of 
researches  in  hybridization,  completing  work  for  Univenity 
the  doctorate  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  title  of  Fellows 
his  dissertation  being  ''Studies  in  plant  hybrids.''  Austin 
Flint  Rogers,  Fellow  in  Mineralogy,  has  likewise  completed 
work  for  the  doctorate.  He  has  made  a  special  study  of 
crystallography,  culminating  in  a  series  of  papers  entitled 
**Crystallographic  studies"  for  his  dissertation.  His  abilities 
in  this  and  other  lines  of  work  have  led  to  his  appointment  to 
the  position  of  Tutor  in  Mineralogy  in  the  University  for  the 
coming  year.  Mr.  Walter  Stanborough  Sutton,  Fellow  in 
Zoology,  has  completed  an  extended  and  successful  investi- 
gation on  the  early  history  of  the  germ-cells  in  the  Orthoptera, 
yielding  results  having  an  important  bearing  on  problems  in 
cellular  biology,  such  as  the  determination  of  sex  and  the 
mechanics  of  cell-division.  Mr.  Satoru  Tetsu  Tamura,  who, 
as  a  first  alternate,  became  Fellow  in  Mechanics,  in  addition 
to  the  courses  he  has  pursued  in  Mechanics,  Ph3rsics,  and 
Chemistry,  has  given  special  attention  to  the  theory  of  errors 
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and  the  mathematico-physical  theories  of  meteorology.  He 
has  presented  a  seminar  paper  in  each  of  the  latter  subjects 
during  the  year.  Mr.  Charles  Partridge  Weston,  Fellow  in 
Mechanics,  has  made  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  principal 
division  errors  of  the  White  Bronze  Meter  of  the  Department 
of  Mechanics.  This  work,  involving  many  thousand  observar 
tions  with  a  cathetometer  of  precision  and  extensive  calcula- 
tions in  application  of  the  theory  of  adjustments,  was  made 
the  subject  of  an  essay  for  the  Master's  degree.  Mr.  Weston's 
efficiency  in  Astronomy  and  Geodesy,  pursued  as  a  minor  sub- 
ject, has  led  the  Department  of  Astronomy  to  secure  his  aid 
in  the  work  of  the  Summer  School  of  Astronomy  and  Geodesy. 

Work  of         There  were  eleven  University  Scholars  in  the 

University  School  during  the  year,  namely: 
Scholars  s  /       »  / 

NoRRis  Caleb  Bailby,  B.S.,  Mathematics, 

Arthur  Horace  Blanchard,  C.E.,  Mechanics, 

Charles  Brookovbr,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Zodlogy, 

Claude  Russell  Fountain,  A.B.,  Mathematics, 

Frank  Albee  Gipfin,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Mathematical  Physics, 

Edward  Clark  Hood,  A.B.,  Zodlogy, 

Douglas  W.  Johnson,  B.S.,  Geology, 

Charles  William  Stoddart,  A.B.,  Chemistry, 

Julia  Catherine  Stimson,  A.B.,  Zodlogy, 

Lewis  Addison  Youtz,  Ph.B.,  Ph.M.,  Chemistry, 

Charles  Zeleny,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Zodlogy, 

Of  these,  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Blanchard  completed  the  re- 
quirements for  the  Master's  degree,  and  Mr.  Youtz,  who  was 
a  student  at  the  University  during  the  previous  year,  com- 
pleted the  requirements  for  the  doctorate.  Mr.  Brookover,  in 
addition  to  his  course  work,  has  been  engaged  in  a  research 
on  the  circulatory  system  of  Chlamydoselachus.  Mr.  Foun- 
tain made  noteworthy  progress  in  his  studies,  and  by  reason 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
he  was  awarded  a  Scholarship  for  the  ensuing  year,  which 
he  decUned  in  order  to  accept  an  appointment  as  Assistant 
in  .Physics  in  the  University.  Mr.  Giffin,  with  the  approval 
of  the  departments  concerned  and  the  Faculty,  changed 
his    major    subject    from    Mathematics    to     Mathematical 
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Physics  and  took  up  the  study  of  the  retarding  eflEect  of 
water  on  metallic  spheres  falling  through  it.  The  experi- 
mental part  of  this  research,  which  furnishes  for  the  first 
time  data  of  a  high  order  of  precision,  was  completed  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  These  data  and  their  discussion  and 
interpretation  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  GiflSn  in  a  doctorate 
dissertation.  The  work  of  Mr.  Hood  was  confined  chiefly  to 
the  requirements  of  the  lecture  and  laboratory  courses  of  his 
major  and  minor  subjects.  Mr.  Johnson  served  as  an  effi- 
cient assistant  to  Professor  Kemp  in  field  work  for  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  in  the  Adirondack  region  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1 90 1.  He  was  granted  a  leave  from  the  University 
May  I,  1902,  in  order  to  pursue  independent  geological  in- 
vestigations in  the  field,  in  New  Mexico.  His  zeal  and 
abilities  led  to  his  appointment  to  a  University  Fellowship 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Stoddart,  in  addition  to  his  pre- 
scribed work,  prepared  a  paper  read  before  the  Columbia 
University  Chemical  Society,  Dec.  9,  1901.  The  work  of 
Miss  Stimson  was  confined  to  the  pursuit  of  the  laboratory 
and  lecture  courses  of  her  selection.  Mr.  Zeleny  completed 
and  published  the  results  of  an  investigation  on  "A  case  of 
compensatory  regulation  in  the  regeneration  of  annelids." 
His  progress  in  this  and  other  researches  has  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  John  D.  Jones  Scholarship  of  the  Wawepex 
Society  for  the  present  summer. 

For  a  nearly  complete  record  of  the  publications  of  the 
members  of  each  departmental  staflE  for  this  academic  year, 
reference  is  made  here  to  the  University  Quarterly  Publica- 
for  September,  1902.  It  may  suffice,  therefore,  in  tions  and 
this  coimection,  to  remark  that  these  publications  Investiga- 
embrace,  in  addition  to  numerous  addresses,  re-  ^^^^ 

views,  and  briefer  investigations,  several  volumes  and  memoirs 
of  original  contributions  to  science.  Of  investigations  near- 
ing  completion  or  in  progress,  as  shown  by  departmental 
reports  to  the  Dean,  it  wotdd  be  impracticable  to  give  an 
adequate  stmimary  here,  since  no  one  may  pretend  to  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  twelve  diflEerent  branches  of 
science  represented  in  the  School  of  Pure  Science.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  this  work,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
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most  important  as  well  as  the  most  arduous  work  of  a  graduate 
school,  has  been  carried  on  to  the  full  extent  of  the  time  and 
facilities  available  to  the  departments. 

The  Department  of  Botany  reports  important  accessions 
of  photographs  illustrating  special  phases  of  plant  growth 
Depart-  ^^^  plant  ecology,  and  a  large  collection  of  ma- 
mental  Ac-  terial,  preserved  mainly  in  formalin,  illustrating 
cefltions  the  stages  of  development  in  a  series  of  typical 
and  Heeds  plants.  These  additions  have  been  secured  chiefly 
through  the  labors  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Curtis,  of  the  departmental 
stafE.  The  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Physics  has  been 
increased  by  several  pieces  of  apparatus  constructed  by  the 
members  of  the  departmental  staflE.  The  Department  of 
Zodlogy  likewise  reports  enlarged  collections  of  CMcroscopical 
and  embryological  preparations,  and  valuable  additions  of 
illustrative  material  collected  by  Professor  Bashford  Dean 
in  Japan  and  in  the  Philippines. 

Since  special  reports  on  departmental  needs  have  been  sub- 
mitted recently,  it  is  tmnecessary  to  enlarge  on  them  here. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  they  are  in  some  cases  already 
urgent  and  in  all  cases  worthy  of  careftd  consideration  in 
the  progressive  interests  of  the  School. 

In  addition  to  the  many  semi-popular  addresses  and  lectures 
given  by  members  of  the  Factdty  before  scientific  and  aca- 
Lectures  demic  bodies  during  the  year,  it  seems  proper  to 
and  note  especially  the  lecture  on  "The  Cause  of  an 

Addresses  j^e  Age,"  given  by  Sir  Robert  Ball,  January  lo, 
1902,  and  the  remarkable  series  of  lectures  given  during 
March,  1903,  by  Professor  Jacques  Loeb  on  "The  Dynamics 
of  Living  Matter."  This  series  will  be  published  in  book 
form  shortly  as  one  of  the  Columbia  University  Biological 
Series. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of  Lord  and  Lady  Kelvin 
to  this  city,  the  scientific  societies  of  America  united  to 
tender  them  a  reception,  which  was  held  in  the 
ReceDtion  SY^^^sium  of  the  University  April  ai,  1902.  As 
the  late  Barr^  de  Saint- Venant  was  called  by 
common  consent  "The  Dean  of  Elasticians,"  so  we  may  fitly 
call  Kelvin  "The  Dean  of  Physicists,"  for  he  has  been  a 
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leader  in  all  branches  of  physical  science  for  more  than  a 
half-century.  It  was  a  source  of  pleasure,  therefore,  to  the 
members  of  the  academic  staff,  and  especially  to  those  of  us 
devoted  to  the  mathematico-physical  sciences,  to  unite  in 
this  spontaneous  tribute  of  regard  for  the  admirable  life  and 
labors  of  this  eminent  man  of  science. 

In  response  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  voted  at 
its  meeting  of  April  25,  1902,  the  Trustees  at  their  meeting 
of  June  2,  1902,  assigned  Professors  John  F.  Asaign- 
Woodhull,  Richard  E.  Dodge,  Francis  E.  Lloyd,  ments  to 
and  David  Eugene  Smith,  of  the  Faculty  of  Teach-  *^*  ^»««l*y 
ers  College,  to  seats  in  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science. 
Very  respectfully  submitted, 

R.  S,  Woodward, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR   THE    ACADEMIC   YEAR    ENDING   JUNE    30,    I902 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

The  academic  year  1 901-1902  in  Barnard  College  has 
shown  an  increase  of  47  students  over  the  registration  of  the 
previous  year.  Of  this  increase  46  students  were  in  the 
regular  classes,  where  growth  is  most  desirable.  Although 
the  scholarship  of  special  students  is  even  more  strictly  safe- 
guarded than  that  of  regular  students,  still  any  irregularity 
in  course  must  detract  from  the  chief  benefit  of  a  college, — 
its  power  to  inculcate  a  broad  general  culture.  It  is,  there- 
fore, fully  in  accord  with  the  ideal  of  the  administration  that 
there  should  be  14  fewer  students  in  special  courses;  this 
decrease  is  more  than  made  good  by  an  increase  of  16  students 
in  the  list  of  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  at  Columbia 
University  pursuing  minor  subjects  at  Barnard  College. 

The  Freshman  class  consists  of  98  students,  of  whom  69 
were  admitted  on  examination,  8  in  full  on  Regents'  Aca- 
RegiBtra-  demic  Diplomas,  9  on  a  combination  of  examina- 
tion tion  and  certificate,  and  4  by  transfer  from  other 
colleges.  Of  these  students  57  were  admitted  under  one  or 
more  conditions,  37  have  already  removed  all  entrance  con- 
ditions by  the  quality  of  their  scholarship  in  Freshman 
courses,  24  have  examinations  yet  to  take  before  promotion, 
and  3  have  been  dropped  from  the  roll  of  the  class. 

By  transfer  from  other  colleges  28  students  have  been 
added  to  the  registration  list,  5  of  whom  were  admitted  to  the 
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Senior  class,  2  to  the  Junior,  5  to  the  Sophomore,  and  4  to 
the  Freshman  class,  and  la  as  special  students.  Two  stu- 
dents were  admitted  by  examination  to  advanced  standing, 
one  to  the  Jtmior  and  one  to  the  Sophomore  class.  The 
general  registration  figures  will  show  in  comparison  with  the 
statistics  of  the  preceding  year  that  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  students  has  varied  little  from  that  of  last  year. 
Until  we  can  erect  a  permanent  dormitory  to  take  the  place 
of  Fiske  Hall,  which  will  hereafter  be  required  for  academic 
purposes,  we  shall  expect  a  slight  decrease  of  patronage  from 
a  distance.  The  effect  of  this  upon  college  UEe  will  be  most 
detrimental,  as  a  wider  horizon  is  given  every  student  by  the 
diversity  of  experience  possessed  by  her  associates.  We  must 
develop  a  dormitory  system,  and  draw  students  from  a  dis- 
tance in  order  to  make  impossible  that  most  tmlovely  form 
of  provincialism, — the  provincialism  of  a  great  city. 

The  College  has  lost  21  students  during  the  year:  i  trans- 
ferred to  another  college;  18  withdrew  for  family  reasons,  and 
I  was  dropped  from  the  roll  of  the  College  for  unsatisfactory 
scholarship.  The  Junior  class  lost  by  sudden  death  one  of  its 
especially  beloved  members,  Jessie  Kaufmann.  By  her  will 
she  left  her  library  to  the  College.  Her  parents  have  estab- 
lished a  permanent  memorial  to  her  in  founding  a  competitive 
scholarship,  to  be  awarded  upon  the  merits  of  the  entrance 
examinations  to  a  student  who  has  no  relative  able  to  help 
her  financially.  This  scholarship  will  be  held  for  the  entire 
course  tmless  forfeited  under  the  general  rules  of  the  College. 

The  amount  of  the  Fiske  Graduate  Scholarship  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  for  the  aid  of  needy  stu- 
dents. This  change  was  made  by  the  Trustees,  SchoUur- 
with  the  approval  of  the  donor,  because  of  the  re-  «hipB 

moval  of  women  graduate  students  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Barnard  College  under  the  new  contract  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  College.  For  several  years  the  Committee  of  the 
Trustees  on  Scholarships  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
soliciting  the  $i8oo  required  annually  to  provide  for  twelve 
Student  Scholarships.  This  has  necessitated  great  effort  on 
their  part,  and  grows  more  onerous  each  year.  The  Com- 
mittee has  therefore  started  a  Scholarship  Endowment  Fund, 
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by  which  it  hopes  soon  to  place  the  provision  for  these  scholar- 
ships upon  a  secure  financial  basis,  and  to  render  the  annual 
solicitation  of  gifts  lot  this  purpose  unnecessary. 

This  movement  toward  the  endowing  of  scholarships  is 
quite  in  line  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  Trustees  to  make 
Endow-  the  proper  endowment  of  all  departments  of  the 
nwat  College  their  next  work, — ^knowing,  as  they  do, 

that  the  College  cannot  rely  much  longer  upon  the  generous 
annual  gifts  which  the  early  friends  of  the  enterprise  have  had 
the  public  spirit  and  local  pride  to  give.  A  small  beginning 
toward  a  general  endowment  had  jdready  been  made  when 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller's  offer  to  duplicate  all  gifts  which  the 
friends  of  the  College  would  make  before  a  given  date,  up 
to  the  limit  of  $250,000,  gave  fresh  incentive  to  the  effort.  By 
the  tireless  devotion  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Plimpton, 
the  desired  sum  was  raised.  Although  it  does  not  show  in 
many  new  courses  or  in  widely  extended  equipment,  it  gives 
security  to  the  financial  management  of  the  College,  and  helps 
lai^ely  towards  an  assured  endowment  fimd. 

A  wholesome  expansion  has  been  shown  in  the  courses  of 
study.  In  many  departments  the  normal  anntial  growth  has 
Hew  been  provided  for  cither  by  modifications  of  exist- 

Connes  ing  courses,  or  by  entirely  new  ones.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  has  had  its  Faculty  quite  fundamentally 
reorganized,  and  a  corresponding  rearrangement  of  courses 
has  followed.  The  new  course  in  Economic  Readings  will 
give  an  opportunity  for  critical  study  of  the  social  teachings 
of  Carlyle,  J.  S.  Mill,  Kingsley,  Ruskin,  and  T.  H.  Green,  and 
also  of  the  recent  development  of  economics  in  England;  an 
opportunity  which  will  be  eagerly  improved  by  the  many 
students  who  look  forward  to  lives  of  active  interest  in  settle- 
ment and  philanthropic  work.  The  field  study  of  family 
groups  has  been  greatly  extended  and  dignified  into  a  separate 
course.  Sociology  16,  which  offers  opportunity  for  the  direct 
study  of  our  local  institutions  for  social  betterment  in  New 
York  City. 

In  no  department  has  more  needed  extension  of  courses 
been  made  than  in  that  of  biology.  Through  the  generosity 
of  friends  of  the  College,  a  physiological  laboratory  has  been 
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equipped,  and  a  thorough  course  in  physiology  is  for  the  first 
time  opened  to  the  students.  This  will  provide  most  satis- 
factorily for  the  scientific  instruction  in  the  subject;  but 
Barnard  College  will  be  far  from  meeting  its  full  privilege 
towards  its  students  until  it  can  furnish  the  allied  courses  in 
practical  hygiene  and  in  physical  training.  A  certain  re- 
sponsibility for  the  health  of  our  students  is  little  felt  because 
of  their  residence  in  their  own  homes.  But  a  year  of  careful 
observation  has  convinced  me  that  students  in  a  country 
college  can  never  need  systematic  physical  development  so 
much  as  these  city  girls  who  spend  so  much  time  in  the  cars 
with  no  exercise  and  little  pure  air. 

When  this  physical  need  is  met,  the  next  in  importance  is  in 
the  Department  of  Art.  To-day  no  woman  can  claim  a  well- 
rounded  general  culture  imless  she  knows  the  his-  Courses 
tory  and  principles  of  art  criticism,  and  it  is  greatly  Heeded 
hoped  that  this  department,  especially  essential  for  cultured 
women,  may  be  established  in  the  near  future.  It  also  seems 
advisable  to  provide  for  the  history  of  philosophy  and  for 
anthropology  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  open  to 
qualified  Jtmiors,  and  thus  make  a  much  fuller  course  in 
philosophy  available  for  such  students  as  show  peculiar 
aptitude  for  that  subject. 

Mingled  with  genuine  and  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  our 
dormitory  life  for  the  coming  year,  there  exists  a  pleasure  at 
the  added  facilities  which  the  Fiske  Hall  of  Science  piske  ^^11 
will  furnish.     New  and  larger  laboratories  in  gen-  of 

eral  and  organic  chemistry,  new  physical  laborato-  Sdence 
ries,  adequate  lecture-,  office-,  and  supply-rooms, — all  indicate 
the  new  departmental  enthusiasm  with  which  the  increasing 
numbers  of  students  will  be  cared  for.  The  rearrangement  of 
rooms  gives  us  also  four  large  lecttire-rooms  of  seating  capacity 
equal  to  that  of  the  Theatre — ^that  is,  sufficient  for  the  largest 
classes.  This  means  that  history  courses  will  now  have 
proper  provision  for  maps,  English  cotirses  for  blackboards, 
and  that  the  Theatre  may  be  reserved  for  its  legitimate  uses. 
The  evils  of  overcrowding  which  have  embarrassed  us  during 
the  past  year  are  happily  at  an  end  for  the  present. 

The  year  which  has  just  closed  has  shown  most  satisfactory 
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conditions  of  scholarship  and  of  public  sentiment  in  the  stu- 
dent body.  The  needs  which  we  see  before  us  are  those  pro- 
duced by  gratifying  development.  We  trust  that  our  many 
proved  friends,  and  new  friends  not  yet  known,  may  feel  it  an 
opportunity  to  serve  their  own  community  by  meeting  these 
needs.  Their  urgency  wotild  seem  to  be  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  mentioned:  (i)  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
our  present  buildings,  before  it  increases  further  in  value;  (2) 
a  dormitory  to  give  a  nucleus  for  college  social  life;  (3)  a  stu- 
dents' btiilding  for  the  physical  needs  of  over  four  hundred 
students  who  spend  about  five  hours  a  day  on  the  college 
grotmds;  (4)  general  endowment  to  assure  the  already  in- 
curred annual  budget;  (5)  special  endowments  to  provide 
new  facilities  in  physical  training,  history  of  art,  biblical  litera- 
ture, archaeology,  and  philosophy. 

With  pleasure  in  reporting  to  you  such  satisfactory  progress 
during  the  year.  I  remain,  Mr.  President, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
Laura  Drake  Gill, 

Dean  of  Barnard  College. 
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FINANCIAL   STATEMENT 

190I-X902 

RECEIPTS 


Schedule  i. 

DIVIDENDS. 
INTEREST .  . 


X7NDERGRADUATE   PEES! 

Matriculation 

Examination 

Biology 

Diploma 

Breakage 

Tuition 


nsKE  HALL  pees: 

Rent  from  rooms 

Board  of  students 

Lunch-room. 

Guests 

Telephone  service 

Summer  Session,  1901. 


LOANS 

MISCELLANEOUS  SOURCES. 


GIFTS  POR  DESIGNATED  PURPOSES: 

Scholarships: 

Veltin  School  Alumnae  Scholarship.  • 

Graham  School  Scholarship 

Mrs.  Donald  McLean  Scholarship. . . 

Students'  Scholarships 

Physiological  Laboratory 

Hartley  House  Fellowship 

Equipment  of  Zoological  Laboratory. . 

Department  of  Zodlogy 

American  School  for  Classical  Studies 

at  Rome « « 

Chorus 

Salaries 

Department  of  Botany 


GIPTS  POR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


Total  income  for  immediate  use 
(carried  forward) 


$14,380 

00 

1,041 

55 

li5i4axIS5 

265 

00 

130 

00 

95 

00 

735 

78 

45.854 

00 

31 
68 

47,157  99 

8,483 
10,484 

50 
18 

2,024  95 

2,047 

95 

174 
3,295 

00 
81 

26,509  39 
16,000  00 

625  05 

150 

00 

150 

00 

150 

00 

1,550 

00 

300 

00 

300 

00 

no 

00 

100 

00 

IOC 

00 

250 

00 

50 

00 

30 

00 

3.240  00 
3,000  00 

■ 

$i",953  98 
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Schedule  ii. 

Brought  forward $111,953  98 

GIFTS  FOR  PBRMANBNT  PURPOSBS: 

Eliza  Taylor  Chisholm  Memorial 

Scholarship $3,000  00 

Scholarship  Ptmd: 

Miss  Slade $3,000 

Mr.  Bowles  Colgate z,ooo 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Sanders 1,000 

Mrs.  Wm.  Moir 1,000 

Miss  M.  Billing 500 

Miss  £.  Billings 500 

Mrs.  Seth  Low..... 950 

Mrs.  H.  Parsons zoo 

Mrs.  Woodhouse 100 

Mrs.  Dorman zoo 

Mrs.  Murray zoo 

Mr.  Wm.  Colgate 100 

Mrs.  Todd 50 

Miss  Brown 30 

Mrs.  Wann 95 

Subscribers ao 

7375  00 

Endowment  Fund: 

Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller 189,300  00 

Anonymous,      throu^      Prestdent 

Butler 50,000  00 

Anonymous 30,000  00 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Collard za,ooo  00 

Mr.  William  Ziegler zo,ooo  00 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff zo,ooo  00 

Anonymous 5,000  00 

Mrs.  Jabez  Bostwick 5,000  00 

Mr.  Frederic  B.  Jennings 5,000  00 

Mr.  Isaac  Guggenheim, 5,000  00 

B£r.  John  D.  Archbold 5,000  00 

Miss  M.  W.  Bruce 5,000  00 

Mr.  J.  Henry  Smith 5,000  00 

Mr.  William  K.  Vanderbilt 5,000  00 

Mr.  Felix  Warburg 9,500  00 

Mr.  Mortimer  L.  Schiff 9,500  00 

Mrs.  Seth  Low 9,000  00 

Miss  Bfabel  Slade 9,000  00 

Mr.  Henry  Phipps 1,500  00 


Carried  forward $369,675  00    $ziz,953  98 
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Brought  forward $362,675  00    $1x1,953  98 

Mr.  G.  S.  Bowdoin z,ooo  00 

Mr.  Seth  Milliken z,ooo  00 

Mrs.  William  H.  Osbom z,ooo  00 

Mr.  James  Loeb z,ooo  00 

Mr.  Hicks  Arnold z,ooo  00 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Sheldon z,ooo  00 

Mr.  WiUiam  A.  Read z,ooo  00 

Mr.  S.  R.  Guggenheim z,ooo  00 

Mrs.  A.  £.  Wood z,ooo  00 

Mr.  William  C.  Whitney z,ooo  00 

Mr.  William  C.  Schermerhom z.ooo  00 

Miss  S.  Rhinelander Z|Ooo  00 

Mr.  J.  T.  Terry z,ooo  00 

Mr.  H.  P.  Wertheim z,ooo  00 

Mr.  L.  A.  Heinsheimer z,ooo  00 

Mr.  James  Talcott z,ooo  00 

Mr.  William  Salomon z,ooo  00 

Miss  Caroline  P.  Stokes z,ooo  00 

Miss  Olivia  £.  P.  Stokes z,ooo  00 

Mr.  Franklin  B.  Lord z,ooo  00 

Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt z,ooo  00 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany z,ooo  00 

Mr.  James  Eastman z,ooo  00 

Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Thompson z,ooo  00 

Mr.  James  StiUman z,ooo  00 

Mr.  S.  D.  Babcock z,ooo  00 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander z,ooo  00 

Mr.  A.  R.  Flower 500  00 

Mr.  J.  L.  Riker 500  00 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Plant 500  00 

Mr.  Francis  Lynde  Stetson 500  00 

Mr.  Kalman  Haas 500  00 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Auchmuty 500  00 

Mr.  H.  H.  Benedict 500  00 

Mr.  £.  Thalman 500  00 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Hoagland 500  00 

Mr.  S.  Guggenheim 500  00 

Mrs.  Adrian  H.  Joline 250  00 

Mr.  James  G.  Wentz 250  00 

Mr.  Philip  Lehman 250  00 

Mr.  Edward  Wassermann 350  00 

Mrs.  Julius  Beer 250  00 

Anonymous 200  00 

Mrs.  Melvil  Egleston 200  00 

Cairied  forward $396,3^5  00    $zzz,953  98 
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Brought  forward ^396,3^5  00    $111,953  98 

Mr.  John  F.  Dillon aoo  00 

Mrs.  S.  V.  Harkness zoo  00 

Mrs.  N.  £.  Baylies zoo  00 

Mr.  F.  S.  Flower 100  00 

Mrs.  D.  H.  McAlpin zoo  00 

Brooklyn  Barnard  Club zoo  00 

Mrs.  O.  B.  Potter 25  00 

397»oSo  00 

Total  receipts  for  the  year $509,003  98 
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BARNARD  COLLEGE 
1901-Z902 

DISBURSBMBNTS 
GBNBRAL  PURPOSBS: 

Business  Administration $1,900  00 

Educational  Administration 69,944  01 

Care  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 10,884  75 

BLLA  WBBD  LIBRARY: 

Salaries 400  00 

Purchase  of  books,  repairs,  and  inci- 
dentals   350  62 

AID  TO  STUDENTS  : 

Scholarships: 

Students'  Scholarships z»95o  00 

Lucile  Pulitzer  Scholarship 150  00 

Jennie  B.  Clarkson  Scholarship 150  00 

Ella  Weed  Scholarship 150  00 

Brearley  School  Scholarship 150  00 

Emily  James  Smith  Scholarship 150  00 

Anna  E.  Barnard  Scholarship 15000 

B.  T.  Chisholm  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship   150  00 

Peebles    and    Thompson's     School 

Scholarship 150  00 

The  Grraham  School  Scholarship. ...  150  00 
Trustees  Competitive  Entrance 

Scholarship 150  00 

Vdtin  School  Alumnae  Scholarship. .  150  00 

Mrs.  Donald  McLean  Scholarship...  150  00 

Fellowship: 

Hartley  House  Fellowship 

Prizes: 

Kohn  Mathematical  Prize 50  00 

Herrman  Botanical  Prize 50  00 

Balance  of  income  from  L.  Ptditzer 
Scholarship 270  00 

8CIBNTIPIC  DBPARTMBNTS: 

Department  of  Botany 600  28 

Department  of  Chemistry 852  92 

Department  of  Physics 478  59 

Department  of  Zo61ogy 698  73 

'BBS  RBTURNBD  TO  STUDBNTS 

Carried  forward 


$82,728  76 


750  62 


3.750  00 
300  00 


370  00 


2,630  5a 
5"  19 

$91,042  09 
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Brought  forward $91,043  09 

UNDBRORADUATB  INSTRUCTION  AT: 

Columbia  University $9,576  00 

Teachers  College 1*364  00 


7ISKB  ball: 

Salaries  and  wages 6*915  51 

Food 103,42  14 

Heat  and  light a,994  18 

Contingent  expenses x,8ox  79 

Sununer  Session,  1901 2*528  86 

MISCBLLANBOUS: 

Loans  paid 38,500  00 

Equipment  of  Zoological  Laboratory. .  i>5ii  35 

Interest  charges 857  33 

Fiske  Hall:  Alterations 2x0  99 

American  School  for  Classical  Studies 

at  Rome 100  00 

INYBSTMBNTS: 

Eliza  Taylor  Chisholm  Memorial 

Scholarship 3,760  00 

Endowment  Fund 398,363  33 


3,940  00 


34,483548 


4X.179  49 


30X,033    38 


Total  expenditures $46x,666  sS 

Difference  brought  forward 

between  overdraft 9,369  02 

and  cash  on  hand,  July  i, 

X90X X83  87 

9*085  X5 

Cash  on  hand,  July  i,  1903: 

Fund  to  cover  deficiency 38,353  55 

47.337  70 


$509,003  98 
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REPORT    OF    THE    DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I902 

To  ike  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
of  Teachers  College  for  the  academic  year,  1901-02.* 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  2451  persons, 
of  whom  709  were  students  in  College,  900  were  extension 
students,  and  842  were  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  Enroll- 
and  Speyer  Schools.     These  numbers  are  an  in-  ment 

crease  over  last  year  of  20%  in  college  students,  32.6%  in 
extension  students,  and  20%  in  school  pupils.  Of  the  Col- 
lege students,  222  were  college  graduates,  77  had  had  a  par- 
tial college  course,  and  191  were  normal  school  graduates 
before  entering  Teachers  College.  The  graduates  of  secondary 
schools  who  entered  the  professional  courses  because  of  hav- 
ing had  special  technical  training  or  experience  in  teaching, 
numbered  165. 

These  facts  exhibit  strikingly  the  recent  growth  of  the  Col- 
lege. Five  years  ago  only  30  students  were  college  gradtiates 
and  only  one  of  these  was  a  regular  student  pursuing  a  course 
leading  to  a  diploma.  During  the  same  period  the  number 
of  students  with  previous  normal  training  has  grown  from  6 
to  191,  while  the  number  of  students  admitted  to  special 

*  The  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  of  the  Librarian, 
the  Registrar,  and  the  Treasurer  are  printed  separately,  and  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 
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coiiTses  because  of  irregular  preparation  has  fallen  from  6i 
to  52. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  during  the  past 
five  years: 

Table  Showing  Registration  from  iSgy  to  igo2 


1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-00 

1900-01 

1901-02 

Resident  Students. .  . 
Regular  Students. . 
Special  and  Irregu- 
lar Students. . . . 

169 
^2 

97 

335 
213 

122 

454 
347 

107 

593 
419 

174 

709 

535 

174 

Teachers    College 
Schools 

Horace      Mann 
Schools 

Speyer  School 

395 
395 

534 
534 

626 

567 
59 

702 

639 
63 

842 

752 
90 

Extension  Students  . 

299 

^^1Z 

750 

679 

900 

Total 

863 

2042 

1830 

1974 

2451 

The  total  class  registration  in  regular  College  courses  has 
been  2833,  ^ts  against  2542  in  the  previous  year.  There  were 
Class  Reg-  offered  during  the  year  under  review  40  courses  in 
istratioii  Education  which  were  attended  by  1276  students 
and  72  courses  in  other  departments  attended  by  1626 
students.  Moreover,  58  courses  in  Columbia  University  and 
42  cotirses  in  Barnard  College  were  attended  by  126  and  81 
Teachers  College  students,  respectively.  Approximately  45 
per  cent,  of  the  total  class  registration  were  in  the  cotu^es 
in  Education,  32  per  cent,  being  in  the  general  courses  in 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  Education,  educational  psy- 
chology and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Two 
coiu^es  in  biology,  two  in  English,  three  in  French  and  Ger- 
man, two  in  history,  one  in  mathematics,  and  two  in  physics 
and  chemistry,  were  closely  allied  to  similar  courses  given  in 
other  departments  of  the  University,  but  only  those  in  French 
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and  German  were  strictly  parallel.  The  remaining  academic 
courses,  sixty  in  all,  have  no  parallel  in  any  other  University 
department.  Less  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  work,  there- 
fore, can  be  said  to  duplicate  work  done  elsewhere  in  the  Uni- 
versity; and  the  excuse  for  giving  these  courses  is  that  in 
each  one  a  sufficient  number  registered  to  form  a  complete 
section,  thereby  making  it  both  more  convenient  and  more 
economical  to  give  the  instruction  in  Teachers  College. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  in  the  general  education 
courses  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  for  administrative 
purposes  to  break  up  the  division  of  education  into  Depart- 
five  departments — ^the  history  and  philosophy  of  mentsof 
education,  educational  administration,  educational  Education 
psychology,  elementary  education,  and  secondary  education. 
A  new  professorship  has  been  established  in  secondary 
education,  and  an  additional  instructor  or  assistant  has  been 
appointed  to  each  of  the  other  departments. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  in  this  connection  of  Dr.  Julius 
Sachs,  the  new  professor  of  secondary  education.  His  eminent 
services  to  secondary  education,  both  as  a  teacher  and  adviser, 
are  well  known  and  fully  appreciated  the  country  over. 
He  offers  three  courses  for  the  ensuing  year:  (i)  A  general 
course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  secondary  education  at 
home  and  abroad;  (2)  a  course  of  investigation  of  secondary- 
school  currictda;  and  (3)  a  seminar  for  graduate  students. 

The  most  significant  legislation  of  the  year  has  been  the 
revision  of  the  courses  of  instruction  and  the  regulations 
for  graduate  work.  For  some  time  it  has  been  ReTinon  of 
felt  that  the  two  distinct  types  of  students  in  Coanes 
Teachers  College — college  graduates  and  normal-school  grad- 
uates— could  not  do  their  best  work  in  the  same  classes.  The 
normal  students  have  a  lower  academic  standing,  but  from 
their  training  and  practical  experience  they  are  stronger 
in  all  their  prof  essional  work.  The  college  graduates,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  capable  of  pursuing  exhaustive  investi- 
gations, but  frequently  break  down  in  the  practical  work  of 
teaching  and  school  management.  The  Faculty  has  resolved, 
therefore,  to  offer  in  each  department  a  series  of  carefully 
graded  courses  extending  over  three,  fotu",  or  five  years.     At 
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least  one  course  in  each  department  is  introductory  to  all 
others  in  that  group  and  must  be  completed  before  the  stu- 
dent will  be  admitted  to  the  more  advanced  and  more  special- 
ized work.  Thus,  certain  courses  are  open  only  to  juniors 
and  seniors,  others  to  seniors  and  graduates,  and  still  others 
to  graduates  only.  The  graduate  courses  are  of  two  kinds: 
practica  and  seminars.  A  practicum  is  a  course  intended  for 
investigation  within  a  limited  field.  It  aims  to  extend  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  already  acquired  by  the 
student  in  an  introductory  course,  by  means  of  lectures,  col- 
lateral reading,  experimentation,  and  discussion,  to  familiar- 
ize him  with  what  others  have  done  or  are  doing  in  the  field, 
and  through  the  preparation  of  a  report  or  essay  to  acquaint 
him  with  approved  methods  of  critical  investigation.  Every 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree  or  diploma  is  required  to  take 
at  least  one,  and  every  candidate  for  a  Doctor's  diploma  or 
degree  at  least  two,  of  these  courses.  Candidates  for  the 
Doctor's  diploma  or  degree  are  also  required  to  take  without 
credit  at  least  one  seminar,  and  in  connection  therewith  to  pre- 
pare a  dissertation  which  shall  give  evidence  of  original  in- 
vestigation and  research.  A  seminar  presupposes  a  practicum, 
and  a  practicum  presupposes  one  or  more  introductory  courses 
in  the  same  department.  Students  desiring  to  take  an  ad- 
vanced course  must  first  satisfy  the  reqtnrements  of  the  pre- 
reqtnsite  courses  by  examination  or  by  giving  evidence  of  the 
completion  of  substantially  equivalent  courses  elsewhere. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Students, 
an  instructor  may  permit  a  student  who  is  deficient  in  a  pre- 
requisite course  to  pursue  that  course  parallel  with  the  more 
advanced  course. 

The  changes  in  the  courses  of  instruction,  above  men- 
tioned, led  naturally  to  a  revision  of  the  courses  of  study — 
especially  those  courses  specially  intended  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. The  standard  for  admission  as  a  graduate  student 
was  fixed  at  the  completion  of  an  undergraduate  professional 
course  in  Teachers  College  or  an  equivalent  collegiate  and 
professional  education  obtained  elsewhere  in  an  approved  in- 
stitution of  learning.  The  result  is  that  students  of  similar 
training  and  ability  are  treated  alike.     The  fact  of  college 
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graduation  in  academic  courses  only  does  not  confer  the  priv- 
ilege of  graduate  rank  in  Teachers  College,  any  more  than  in 
a  school  of  medicine  or  law. 

The  practical  diffictdties  of  adnunistering  any  other  plan  are 
obvious.  For  example,  Teachers  College  has  for  several  years 
granted  a  "secondary  diploma"   to  all  students  New 

completing  the  course  prescribed  for  teachers  in  Diplomas 
secondary  schools.  The  academic  requirement  for  admis- 
sion was  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  three  years  of  special- 
ization in  the  subject  which  the  candidate  intended  to  teach, 
but  by  an  agreement  with  Columbia  and  Barnard  Colleges 
their  seniors  might  enter  the  course.  The  result  was  that  in 
any  one  class  might  be  found  seniors  with  no  experience  in 
teaching,  graduates  with  mature  scholarship  but  inexperi- 
enced as  teachers,  and  graduates  who  were  both  able  scholars 
and  fine  teachers.  It  need  not  be  said  that  it  was  found  to 
be  extremely  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  keep  such  a 
class  together  and  do  satisfactory  work.  Hence,  following 
the  revision  of  the  courses  of  instruction,  it  was  resolved  to 
designate  all  diplomas  granted  for  undergraduate  work  Bach- 
elor's diplomas,  meaning  thereby  the  completion  of  a  cotirse 
four  years  in  advance  of  the  high  school.  The  next  step  was 
to  provide,  in  lieu  of  the  old  ** secondary"  and  "higher" 
diplomas,  a  Master's  diploma  and  a  Doctor's  diploma,  signi- 
fying the  completion  of  a  graduate  course  of  at  least  one  and 
two  years,  respectively.  The  advantage  of  this  nomenclature 
is  that  its  significance  is  at  once  apparent  to  any  one  familiar 
with  imiversity  terminology.  Moreover,  the  scheme  provides 
for  really  graduate  work  in  every  department  and  makes 
the  arrangement  and  gradation  of  courses  of  instruction  of 
practical  account. 

The  statistics  of  the  past  year  show  very  positive  growth 
in  the  graduate  courses  and  in  the  professional  courses  of  the 
junior  and  senior  years.  In  view  of  increasing  Collegiate 
demands  in  all  departments,  it  is  an  open  question  Course 
whether  the  collegiate  course  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  should  longer  be  maintained.  The  course  was  intro- 
duced in  1893  in  order  to  prepare  students  more  effectively 
for  the  professional  studies  of  the  jimior  and  senior  years. 
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In  1898,  by  a  regulation  requiring  candidates  for  the  secon- 
dary diploma  to  present  a  baccalaureate  degree  for  admission, 
or  in  lieu  thereof  to  take  the  prescribed  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Columbia  College  or  Barnard 
College,  all  students  who  intended  to  fit  themselves  for  teach- 
ing in  secondary  schools  were  ruled  out  of  the  collegiate 
course  in  Teachers  College.  This  regulation  made  the  course 
introductory  only  to  the  professional  courses  which  lead  to 
diplomas  in  kindergarten  and  elementary  teaching  and  in 
teaching  the  special  subjects  of  domestic  art,  domestic 
science,  fine  arts,  and  mantial  training.  Experience  shows 
that  some  such  provision  is  necessary  to  encotirage  college 
students  to  enter  upon  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Every  inducement  has  been  made  to  students  of  Coltimbia 
and  Barnard  Colleges  to  take  up  courses  in  Teachers  College 
other  than  those  leading  to  secondary  teaching,  but  without 
success.  Dtiring  the  past  five  years  168  students  of  Barnard 
College  have  been  enrolled  in  Teachers  College;  79  of  them 
have  been  candidates  for  the  secondary  diploma,  but  not 
one  has  undertaken  any  other  course.  This,  too,  in  face  of 
the  well-known  difficulty  in  securing  positions  in  secondary 
schools  and  of  the  extraordinary  demand  for  work  in  ele- 
mentary schools  and  for  teachers  of  technical  subjects. 
The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  to  be  expected,  in  the 
first  place,  that  students  who  have  spent  from  eight  to  ten  or 
twelve  years  in  preparatory  school  and  college  will  be  in- 
clined to  continue  in  an  academic  atmosphere.  They  are 
not  inclined  to  teach  young  children  or  to  take  up  work  in 
technical  subjects  with  which  they  have  had  no  acquaint- 
ance. In  the  second  place,  the  degree  of  specialization  which 
is  encouraged,  if  not  actually  demanded,  in  our  modem  col- 
leges, makes  it  difficult  for  the  college  graduate  to  fit  himself 
for  teaching  in  any  other  than  secondary  schools.  The  ele- 
mentary teacher  must  be  prepared  in  English,  history,  civics, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  physiology, 
geography,  drawing,  music,  and  (in  the  lower  grades,  at  least) 
manual  training  through  work  with  wood,  iron,  clay,  and  tex- 
tiles. From  this  array  of  subjects,  not  to  mention  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  educational  psychology,  school  law. 
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and  the  history  and  principles  of  education  on  which  candi- 
dates for  elementary  positions  are  invariably  examined  before 
certification  by  our  leading  city  school  authorities,  it  is 
,  apparent  that  the  average  college  graduate  is  poorly  equipped 
for  such  work.  Not  all  of  these  subjects  are  customarily 
taught  in  the  American  college,  and  when  they  are,  such  sub- 
jects as  music  and  drawing  are  rarely  presented  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  of  value  to  the  elementary  teacher.  More- 
over, the  regular  subjects  of  the  college  curriculum  are  so 
specialized  that  a  student  may  find  it  necessary  to  spend 
two  or  three  years  in  a  single  department  in  order  to  cover 
the  field  even  in  a  general  way.  In  the  subject  of  history, 
for  example,  the  elementary  teacher  should  know  something 
of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  mediaeval  Europe,  and 
of  modem  England  and  America.  To  do  this  in  any  satis- 
factory manner,  the  Columbia  or  Barnard  student  should  take 
courses  amounting  to  at  least  twelve  hours.  In  like  manner^ 
the  college  student  who  would  fit  himself  for  nature  study  in 
elementary  schools  must  take  five  or  six  science  subjects  in 
his  college  course.  This  requirement  alone  means  twenty  to 
twenty-four  credits  in  science  out  of  a  total  of  sixty  credits 
in  the  entire  college  course.  And  if  to  this  be  added  the  credits 
required  in  foreign  languages,  higher  mathematics,  philoso- 
phy, and  political  economy,  and  other  subjects  which  are 
properly  considered  desirable  electives,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  combine  a  liberal  college  course 
and  a  professional  course  designed  to  fit  teachers  for  elemen- 
tary schools. 

The  theoretical  solution  of  the  problem  obviously  is  the 
addition  of  a  professional  course  to  the  college  course,  making 
in  all  a  cotirse  of  five  or  six  years  in  length;  but  practically 
this  is  no  solution  at  all.  The  economic  conditions  in  the 
field  of  public  elementary  education  do  not  warrant  such  a 
period  of  preparation.  The  only  feasible  plan  is  to  shorten 
the  college  course,  or  omit  it  entirely.  The  latter  plan  is 
that  adopted  in  normal  schools  throughout  the  country.  It 
has  its  advantages,  but  its  disadvantages  are  eqtially  obvious. 
The  collegiate  course  in  Teachers  College  is  an  attempt  to 
shorten  the  college  course  by  omitting  certain  subjects  alto- 
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gether  and  by  giving  other  courses  shorter  or  more  com- 
prehensive than  are  usually  oflEered  in  college.  Thus  the 
intending  elementary  teacher  may  secure  in  two  or  three 
years  a  fairly  liberal  preparation  in  academic  subjects  and 
still  be  able  after  four  years'  work  to  meet  the  usual  pro- 
fessional requirements. 

Prom  a  purely  academic  standpoint  such  a  course  is  not 
the  equivalent  of  a  four-year  collegiate  course,  but  it  is  the 
full  equivalent  of  the  present  Columbia  course  when  the 
senior  year  is  devoted  to  law,  medicine,  or  applied  science. 
But  it  may  be  objected  on  the  ground  of  the  shorter  and 
more  comprehensive  courses  which  make  up  the  Teachers 
College  currictdum  that  the  liberal  training  is  less  intensive 
and  therefore  less  valuable.  The  only  answer  to  this  chai^ge 
is  that  for  the  work  which  Teachers  College  students  must 
do,  the  broader  academic  training  is  worth  more  than  the 
collegiate  training  so  characteristic  of  the  present  day.  Spe- 
cialization has  its  place,  but  specialization  should  follow 
rather  than  accompany  or  precede  the  more  liberal  training. 
In  our  work,  the  specialization  comes  late  in  the  cotirse, 
and  is  largely  confined  to  the  department  of  education.  In 
this  way  Teachers  College  combines  academic  and  profes- 
sional courses,  both  extensive  and  inte^sive,  to  make  them 
worthy  of  the  University  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

Teachers  College  needs  all  its  resources  for  the  support  of 
its  professional  and  graduate  work,  and  it  would  welcome 
any  plan  whereby  a  high-school  graduate  could  secure  two 
years  of  liberal  training  in  Columbia  College  or  Barnard  Col- 
lege without  being  required  to  conform  to  the  present  regu- 
lations for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Such  a  two-year 
course  could  doubtless  be  designed  and  administered  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  make  it  of  great  service  to  all  the  professional 
schools  of  the  University.  But  it  is  imperative  that  such  a 
course  be  complete  in  itself  and  that  the  student,  when  he  be- 
gins his  professional  work,  pass  over  entirely  to  the  jtuisdic- 
tion  of  the  professional  school.  The  most  serious  drawback 
to  the  present  arrangement  whereby  a  senior  may  combine 
collegiate  and  professional  study,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns 
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Teachers  College,  is  that  the  student's  interests  are  divided 
and  his  success  correspondingly  impaired.  If  professional 
study  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well. 

In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the  burden  imposed  upon 
my  office  by  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  teachers.  During  the  present  year  the  volume  Appoint- 
of  this  correspondence  has  greatly  increased,  but  ment  Com- 
a  very  satisfactory  plan  has  been  devised  for  mittee 
handling  it.  In  October,  1901,  the  President  designated  as 
University  Committee  on  Appointments  to  college  positions 
in  education  and  to  positions  in  normal  schools,  secondary 
schools,  elementary  schools,  and  kindergartens.  Dean  Rus* 
sell,  chairman,  and  Professors  Dutton,  Kemp,  McMurry, 
Smith,  and  Trent.  The  Committee  organized  early  in  the 
year  and  adopted  a  scheme  of  procedure  which  has  greatly 
reduced  the  demands  which  have  heretofore  been  made  on 
the  corps  of  instructors.  According  to  this  plan,  no  open 
letters  are  given  to  students,  but  instead  the  secretary  of  the 
Committee  sends  to  any  school  officer  who  makes  inquiry 
for  teachers,  or,  on  the  request  of  candidates  for  particular 
positions,  a  complete  set  of  confidential  statements  concern- 
ing the  candidate's  abiUty  as  estimated  by  his  instructors. 
These  communications  Sire  marked  "confidential,"  and  the 
request  is  made  that  they  be  returned  to  the  sender — ^under 
no  circumstances  given  to  the  candidate.  In  this  way  it  is 
hoped  that  full  justice  will  be  done  all  candidates  and  that 
those  seeking  Coltimbia  students  for  teaching  positions  will 
secure  precisely  the  information  they  most  need.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  first  year's  work  of  the  Committee  is  largely  due 
to  its  secretary.  Miss  I.  L.  Pratt,  who  has  been  untiring  in 
her  efforts  to  serve  the  interests  of  our  students  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  the  confidence  of  local  school  authorities. 
She  reports  that  during  the  twelve  months  ending  September 
15,  1902,  she  has  received  direct  requests  for  580  teachers, 
as  against  3  20  during  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  posi- 
tions to  which  our  students  have  been  appointed  or  to  which 
they  have  returned  after  leave  of  absence  is  201,  distributed 
as  follows: 
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Colleges  and  Universities 14 

Normal  Schools 11 

Superintendents  of  Schools 3 

Supervisors  and  Special  Teachers 38 

Secondary  Schools 91 

Elementary  Schools 44 

Kinden?artens 11 

Other  Positions 14 

226 

Less  Names  Counted  Twice 25 

201 

From  a  comparison  of  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  demand  has  far  outnm  the  supply.  Our  graduating  class 
this  year  ntimbered  148,  a  few  of  whom,  for  personal  or  family- 
reasons,  have  not  accepted  appointments.  Nevertheless,  190 
appointments  have  been  made,  showing  that  many  have  left 
College  before  the  completion  of  their  course.  The  results  of 
the  year  show  that  students  who  are  thoroughly  qualified 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  desirable  positions,  but  as  here- 
tofore the  most  insistent  demand  is  for  teachers  in  normal 
schools,  for  supervisors  and  primary  teachers,  and  for  special 
teachers  of  domestic  economy  and  manual  training.  During 
the  past  year  there  has  been  an  imexpected  call  for  teachers 
of  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  In  some  of  these 
departments  the  committee  has  had  no  one  to  recommend 
for  four  or  five  months,  and  that  during  the  period  when  en- 
gagements are  usually  made. 

The  increasing  demand  for  teachers  of  domestic  economy 
in  institutions  of  all  grades,  from  rural  schools  to  colleges,  sug- 
Bomestic  gests  the  desirability  of  strengthening  our  depart- 
Economy  ments  of  domestic  art  and  domestic  science.  They 
are  now  fairly  well  eqmpped  for  the  training  of  special  teachers 
in  these  subjects,  but  we  have  almost  no  facilities  for  doing 
the  advanced  work  which  will  soon  be  called  for.  We  need 
the  full  time  of  an  instructor  for  investigation  in  the  chem- 
istry of  foods  and  stimulants,  giving  special  attention  to  the 
changes  that  take  place  during  cooking.  Another  important 
field  is  the  production,  manufacture,  and  adulteration  of 
foods.  There  can  be  no  domestic  science  until  the  arts  of 
cooking  and  food-supply  are  ably  supported  by  expert  know- 
ledge in  the  field  of  chemistry  and  economics.  The  subject, 
considered  in  all  its  bearings,  is  so  important  for  the  health 
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and  moral  well-being  of  society  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
presenting  otir  problem  to  the  consideration  of  philanthropic 
friends.  Full  justice  to  these  departments  requires  a  new 
building  costing  about  $300,000,  and  about  $io,ooc  annually 
for  salaries,  over  and  above  our  present  expenditures.  The 
best  site  for  such  a  building  is  on  121st  Street  between  the 
Macy  Manual  Arts  Building  and  the  Horace  Mann  School,  a 
location  pectdiarly  advantageous  in  that  it  would  join  the 
new  Physical  Education  Building  and  make  possible  a  close 
connection  between  departments  which  have  as  a  common 
aim  the  promotion  of  pure  and  wholesome  living. 

The  practical  aspects  of  education  are  also  apparent  in  the 
demand  for  nature  study.  Time  was — and  not  so  long  ago 
— ^when  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the  Nature 
lower  schools  was  confined  for  the  most  part  to  a  Study 

systematic  treatment  of  plants  and  animals.  So  far  as  speci- 
mens were  concerned,  dead  ones  were  as  good  as  live  ones, 
and  a  plaster  model  of  more  service  than  either.  Of  late, 
however,  the  stress  has  been  put  upon  getting  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  living  objects.  The  processes  of  growth  and 
development  have  been  zealously  followed,  and  pupils  taken 
out  of  doors  for  study  rather  than  to  a  musetmi  or  store- 
house. Now  some  teachers  are  beginning  to  see  that  animals 
thrive  best  in  a  favorable  environment,  that  plants  spring  up 
under  particular  conditions  of  soil,  temperature,  and  mois- 
ture, and  that  the  economic  aspects  of  the  subject  are  of  equal 
importance  with  the  scientific.  In  short,  teachers  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  for  agriculture  as  a  part  of  a  nature-study 
course.  In  the  great  farming  districts  of  the  south  and  west 
it  is  highly  important  that  the  teachers  of  natural  science 
should  have  some  familiarity  with  the  science  which  so 
directly  concerns  the  great  majority  of  school-children.  It 
serves  as  the  best  connecting  link  between  what  the  pupils 
bring  with  them  to  school  and  what  the  teacher  would  have 
them  carry  away  as  a  result  of  his  instruction.  Moreover, 
it  is  equally  important  that  those  who  are  to  spend  their 
lives  in  agricultural  pursuits  should  have  as  teachers  in  their 
youth  those  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  agrictdtural 
problems.     It  rarely  happens  that  what  is  treated  with  re- 
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spect  in  the  school  becomes  an  object  of  contempt  out  of 
school.  My  argument  takes  no  account  of  the  question 
whether  agriculture  should  be  taught  in  the  schools  or  not. 
That  problem  will  ultimately  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  most  interested.  But  I  do  say  that  nature  study  tmder 
a  teacher  who  has  no  conception  of  the  principles  of  agricul- 
ture and  hortictdture  is  only  half  fitted  for  his  work.  I  should 
say  the  same  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics  who  is  ignorant 
of  mensuration  and  mechanics,  or  of  the  teacher  of  literature 
who  cannot  himself  write  English.  The  ability  to  make  a 
plant  grow  and  to  know  why  it  grows  are  surely  of  as  great 
significance  from  the  educational  point  of  view  as  to  know 
what  it  is  or  how  to  classify  it. 

Some  instruction  in  the  application  of  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences  to  agriculture  and  horticulture  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  necessary  part  of  the  course  in  nature  study  as 
given  in  Teachers  College.  A  joint  course  by  our  present 
instructors  would  go  far  to  remedy  the  defect,  but  there  is 
need  also  of  a  special  cotirse  in  the  principles  and  general 
practice  of  agriculture.  Practical  work  in  agriculture  is  im- 
possible and  probably,  for  our  purpose,  unnecessary  during 
the  academic  year.  But  frequent  excursions  might  easily 
be  arranged,  and  during  the  summer  vacation  opportunity 
could  doubtless  be  given  for  practical  instruction  on  the 
farm.  In  the  furtherance  of  some  such  plan  we  may  expect 
the  cooperation  of  the  School  of  Practical  Agriculture  and 
Hortictdture  at  Briarcliff  Manor,  and  of  its  Director,  Mr. 
George  T.  Powell,  who  has  personally  assured  us  of  his  share 
to  bring  his  work  into  closer  touch  with  ours.  The  initial 
expense  for  lectureship  in  agriculture  and  for  the  necessary 
excursions  ought  not  to  exceed  $1000. 

The  public  school  system  of  this  country  is  justly  a  pride 
to  all  Americans,  but  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  founda- 
Bible  tions  of  our  national  life  and  character  were  laid 

Study  under  an  educational  system  which  bears  little  re- 

semblance to  that  of  the  present  day.  The  old  education 
may  have  been  defective  in  many  ways,  but  it  secured  the 
active  cooperation  of  home,  church,  and  school  to  an  extent 
now  unknown.     The  religious  element  was  predominant  and 
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the  English  Bible  was  the  book  of  life.  Children  were  brought 
tip  to  obey  its  precepts,  to  appreciate  its  charm,  and  to  speak 
its  language.  And  from  the  daily  life  the  Bible  permeated 
the  literature  and  became  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  age. 
The  controlling  cause  may  have  been  an  imreasoning  devo- 
tion to  a  creed  and  a  superstitious  fear  which  are  incom- 
patible with  our  modem  freedom  of  thought,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  if  we  wotdd  understand  our  own  history  or 
literature  we  must  know  a  good  deal  of  the  English  Bible. 
That  knowledge,  it  is  only  too  certain,  is  not  forthcoming 
under  present  conditions.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
is  the  lack  of  teachers  who  themselves  know  the  Bible.  We 
may  deplore  the  wretched  work  of  our  Stmday-schools,  but 
nothing  better  can  be  expected  tmtil  better  teachers  are 
available. 

The  great  majority  of  Teachers  College  students  are  earnest 
Christians,  and  many  of  them  are  active  workers  in  Sunday- 
schools.  They  realize  that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
will  not  only  improve  their  education  but  that  it  will  also  be 
of  assistance  to  them  in  their  future  professional  work.  Hence 
when,  two  years  ago,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  William 
E.  Dodge,  a  short  course  of  Bible  study  was  provided,  a  large 
number  of  students  immediately  seized  the  opportunity. 
Last  year,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  a  course  of  one  hour  a  week  was  given  by  Dr. 
Richard  Morse  Hodge,  and  although  no  credit  was  allowed 
for  such  work,  the  class  retained  its  membership  throughout 
the  year.  This  evidence  of  genuine  interest  in  the  work  has 
led  the  Faculty  to  approve  of  a  course  on  Old  Testament 
History  and  Literature  to  be  given  next  year  by  Dr.  Hodge, 
and  to  assign  it  a  regular  place  in  the  program  and  a  credit 
of  two  hours  a  week  towards  any  diploma  or  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Students  from  other  departments  of 
the  University  will  be  welcome  in  this  class,  and  so  long  as 
no  such  instruction  is  given  elsewhere  in  the  University,  I 
trust  we  may  be  able  to  provide  it  in  Teachers  College.  It 
may  in  time  grow  into  an  important  department  which  will 
have  as  its  professional  aim  the  improvement  of  teaching  in 
Sunday-schools.     The  endowment  of  a  single  professorship 
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is  all  that  is  needed  to  begin  a  work  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  never  yet  been  attempted,  but  which  is  greatly  needed  in 
the  education  of  American  youth. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  mentioned  the  gift  of  nine 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  southern  teachers  during  the 
Southern  7^^^  1901-02.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  as  a 
Scholar-  result  of  this  trial  and  of  further  study  of  con- 
ships  ditions  in  the  south,  seventeen  scholarships,  of  the 

annual  value  of  $300,  have  been  placed  at  our  disposal  for 
next  year.  The  donors  are  Messrs.  John  Crosby  Brown, 
V.  Everit  Macy,  George  Foster  Peabody,  and  the  General 
Education  Board.  So  many  applications  were  received 
within  thirty  days  following  the  announcement  of  the  scholar- 
ships that  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  making 
a  choice  of  candidates.  In  this  juncture  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  secretary  of  the  General  Education 
Board,  was  most  timely  and  effective.  As  a  result,  every 
new  appointee  is  a  teacher  holding  a  responsible  position  in 
some  southern  normal  school  or  city  school  system,  from 
which  leave  of  absence  will  be  granted  for  the  year  of  study 
in  Teachers  College.  A  more  representative  group  of  teachers , 
embod3dng  the  spirit  and  ambitions  of  the  "New  South," 
could  hardly  be  foimd  anywhere. 

I  consider  it  a  great  compliment  that  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  should  have  given  eight  scholarships  for  the  ex- 
press ptirpose  of  introducing  into  the  southern  states  the 
methods  of  training  teachers  which  are  followed  in  Teachers 
College.  It  bespeaks  the  confidence  of  a  body  of  business 
men  who  are  exerting  imtold  influence  upon  public  educa- 
tion in  the  south,  and  at  the  same  time  it  recalls  to  us  the 
responsibility  which  we  bear  for  the  proper  guidance  of  edu- 
cation in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Although  it  is  only  three 
years  since  we  first  began  to  send  out  graduate  students,  the 
list  of  those  who  have  taken  leading  positions  in  normal  and 
training  schools  and  in  universities  is  not  insignificant.  It 
includes  Adelphi  College;  Arcot  Mission  College,  Vellore, 
India;  Blairsville  College,  Pennsylvania;  College  of  the 
Sisters  of  Bethany,  Topeka,  Kansas;  Mississippi  Agricultural 
College;   Morgan  College,  Baltimore;    Pennsylvania  College, 
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Gettysbtirg,  Pa.;  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  Turkey; 
Vassar  College;  Wellesley  College ;  Clark  University;  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University;  Ohio  University,  Athens;  Ohio 
State  University,  Coltimbus;  University  of  Illinois;  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska;  University  of  Utah;  University  of  Mis- 
souri; University  of  West  Virginia;  University  of  Colorado, 
and  the  following  normal  and  training  schools:  Collegiate 
Institute,  Kingston,  Ontario;  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.;  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Peabody  Normal  School,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Northfield  Seminary,  North- 
field,  Mass.;  State  Normal  School,  Charleston,  111.;  State 
Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. ;  State  Normal  School,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.;  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Winona, 
Minn. ;  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. ;  State  Normal 
School,  San  Diego,  Cal. ;  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga. ; 
State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y.;  State  Normal 
School,  Aztec,  New  Mexico;  State  Normal  School,  Millers- 
ville,  Pa.;  Normal  College,  New  York  City;  State  Normal 
School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.;  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo- 
rado; State  Normal  School,  Cheney,  Wash.;  State  Normal 
School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.;  State  Normal  School,  Farmville, 
Va.;  State  Normal  School,  Steven's  Point,  Wis.;  Train- 
ing School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City;  Training  School, 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  The  Central  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven, 
Pa. ;  Washington  Normal  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

This  list  is  in  part  our  contribution  to  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  in  America.  It  represents  only  three 
years  —  and  those  at  the  beginning — of  what  we  hope  to 
make  an  honorable  career  in  t)ie  history  of  education. 

The  educational  administration  of  the  College  becomes 
each  year  more  complex  and  exacting.  Until  the  past  year 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  admission  and  pro-  Faculty 
motion   of  students  have  been  handled  in  the  Corn- 

Dean's  oflSce,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  College  mitteea 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  conduct  this  business  through 
committees  of  the  Faculty.  Two  standing  committees — one 
on  undergraduate  students,  the  other  on  graduate  students 
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— have  shared  in  the  work,  and  to  their  patience,  tact,  and 
good  judgment  is  due  much  of  the  success  which  has  marked 
the  year's  administration. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  has  completed  its  first  year  in 
the  new  building.  The  change  in  location,  with  its  attendant 
Horace  reforms  in  management  and  necessary  adjustments 
Maim  to  new  surrotmdings,  called  for  mutual  forbearance 

School  and  hearty  cooperation  of  pupils  and  teachers, 
but  with  wise  management  by  superintendent  and  principals 
the  year  closed  with  most  obstacles  and  difficulties  overcome. 
The  building  has  been  found  admirably  adapted  to  its  pur- 
poses, and  the  growth  of  the  school  already  makes  necessary 
the  fitting  up  of  a  part  of  the  fifth  story.  Dtiring  the  summer 
vacation  a  large  hand-work  room  and  a  social  room  for  the 
use  of  the  graduates  and  high-school  pupils  will  be  made 
ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  school  year. 

The  Speyer  School  is  patiently  awaiting  the  comple- 
tion of  its  new  building,  which  is  promised  in  December 
Speyer  next.  This  building  is  even  more  extensive  and 
School  elaborate  than  was  first  conceived,  but  by  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Speyer  the  plans  as  formulated 
by  the  architect  will  be  carried  out  at  an  additional  expense 
of  $25,000.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  School  can  be  put 
into  full  operation  before  mid-year,  but  the  new  building 
will  afford  relief  to  conditions  in  the  present  school  that  have 
become  well-nigh  intolerable.  It  has  been  only  through  the 
ingenuity  and  devoted  service  of  Miss  Schussler  and  her  asso- 
ciates that  it  has  been  possible  to  retain  the  semblance  of  a 
school  in  the  utterly  inadequate  quarters  which  we  have  been 
able  to  provide. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  a  generous  friend  of  the  Col- 
lege has  given  the  stmi  of  $350,000  for  the  erection  and 
Physical  equipment  of  a  building  for  physical  education.  In 
Education  my  last  annual  report  the  need  of  such  a  building 
Bnildiiig  was  set  forth  and  since  the  annoimcement  of  the 
gift  the  plan  as  originally  outlined  has  been  warmly  approved 
by  the  press  and  by  educators  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  editor  of  The  World's  Work  has  requested  permission  to 
publish  a  leading  article  on  it,  sa3dng  that  he  regards  it  as 
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one  of  the  most  significant  contributions  to  public  education 
in  recent  years.  It  is  peculiarly  gratif3ring  to  know  that  the 
name  of  one  who  has  for  many  years  been  foremost  in  his 
support  of  liberal  education  will  be  linked  with  a  department 
which,  I  believe,  will  be  a  blessing  not  only  to  Teachers  Col- 
lege but  also  to  the  entire  educational  system  of  America. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  (except  permanent 
investments)  were  $276,432.54,  of  which  $252,474.47  were 
for  current  expenses  paid  from  general  funds.  The  BuaiiiMs 
total  receipts,  not  including  gifts  for  permanent  Adminifl- 
investment,  were  $273,350.77,  of  which  $86,035  tnition 
were  from  gifts,  $172,076.63  from  earnings,  and  $15,239.14 
from  income  of  trust  funds.  The  deficiency  in  the  general 
fund  for  current  expenses  amounted  to  $69,934,  not  includ- 
iiig  $7,282.77  for  extraordinary  expenses,  as  against  $70,980 
estimated  in  the  budget.  The  extraordinary  expenses  were 
$4,000  for  money  borrowed  to  close  the  fiscal  year,  1900-01, 
and  $3,282.77  for  interest  charges.  The  donations  for  general 
purposes  amounted  to  $74,135,  making  necessary  a  loan  of 
$10,000  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  year's  accotmts.  To 
this  indebtedness  must  be  added  $40,000  due  on  four  lots 
west  of  the  Macy  Building,  and  $110,000  expended  upon  the 
new  heating  plant  and  alterations  in  the  main  building  neces- 
sitated by  the  removal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

The  financial  situation  is  one  of  mingled  regret  and  grati- 
fication. The  gifts  received  during  the  past  year  have 
amounted  to  $260,472.40,  and  $392,700  have  been  Gifts  and 
pledged  for  specific  purposes.  The  most  impor-  Pladgas 
tant  are  $250,000  from  a  friend  and  supporter  during 
many  years  for  a  Physical  Education  Building;  $175,800 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Everit  Macy  for  the  increase  of  our 
endowment  funds,  and  $98,709.42  for  the  completion  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School;  $25,000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Speyer  for  the  Speyer  School;  $12,500  from  Mr. 
George  Poster  Peabody  for  a  lot  east  of  the  College;  $2,500 
from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Peter  B.  Bryson  for  the  endowment 
of  the  Tileston  Scholarship,  and  upwards  of  $69,000  through 
our  trustees  for  general  purposes.  All  of  these  gifts,  with  a 
single  exception,  have  come  from  persons  who  are  or  have 
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been  trustees  of  the  College.  Indeed,  of  the  $3,713,833.11 
which  have  been  given  to  the  College  since  its  incorporation, 
all  but  about  $300,000  have  come  from  trustees  or  their 
immediate  relatives. 

It  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  that  those  best  informed 
of  our  work  are  so  ready  to  support  it,  but  it  is  to  be  deeply 
regretted  that  the  aim  of  the  institution  appeals  to  so  few 
persons  of  means.  In  the  nature  of  things  our  work  can  never 
be  of  a  popular  character;  it  arouses  little  enthusiasm  be- 
cause its  results  are  found  only  in  the  good  our  students  may 
do  in  future  years  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  our  students  do  not  come  from  wealthy  homes, 
and  they  are  not  likely  ever  to  become  wealthy  themselves; 
hence,  unlike  most  colleges  and  professional  schools,  we  can 
cotmt  on  no  financial  support  from  our  alumni.  We  must 
appeal,  therefore,  to  philanthropists  whose  generosity  is  not 
limited  by  sectional  or  sectarian  claims,  and  who  have  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  education  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting civic  righteousness  and  social  welfare. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  the  College  from 
all  sources  since  its  incorporation : 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  SINCE  THE  INCORPORATION  OP 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE* 


Ymto 

Bttmings — 
chiefly  m>m 
TaitionPees 

Income  from 
Trust  Fuxid* 

Donations 
for  current 
Expenses 

and 
Library 

Gifts  for 
Endowment 

Gifts  for 

Grounds, 

Buildings,  and 

Equipment 

Total 

$xx.35x  69 
x6,709  67 
20.5x0  89 

26I87X    XX 

44.756  X3 
55.837  03 

96.582  57 

xos,X49  00 
I3a.759  48 
X79.076  63 

$32,805  00 
24,905  00 
35.437  a9 
25.648  00 
3a,375  00 
46,400  40 
63,520  00 
69.45  X  00 
66.x 70  00 
74.73a  00 
66,536  00 
93.x  85  00 
86,035  00 

$    6X.203  X2t 
5a5  00 

X  66, 000  00 
3X2,X25  00 
X53.x3a  so 
xxo,978  24 
228.877  59 

3x,3a4  06 
X24,6x2  ox 

XO.375  60 
X  90, 000  00 
X67.84X  87 
X7X.395   55 

$xo5,359  8x 
4a.i39  6? 
axx.948  x8 
36x,x87  A% 
2x2.378  6x 
202, X34  77 
353*834  6s 
X52,747  10 
a69.a94  37 
303.645  OS 
50X,282   36 

403.244  04 

445.X55  84 

$    5.000  00 

47  »sX 

xx,795  x8 

X2X.4a4  8s 

X35.33I  07 

59X  69 

3.04a  84 

$        a5a  50 

530  00 

4,a66  29 

8.866  00 

x2,6o5  82 

$824,408  09 

$26,520  6x 

$707,199  69 

$277.a3a  88 

|x,7a8.390  54 

$3,563,751  8t 

*  Receipts  from  dormitories  and  suppUes  are  not  included. 

t  Inducing  $30,303. i3»  estimated  value  of  property  transferred  by 
Industrial  Education  Association. 

X  Income  of  Ruth  and  General  Loan  Funds  is  added  to  the  principal 
of  the  funds. 
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The  above  table  discloses  at  a  glance  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  College.  The  first  coltinm  indicates  that 
there  has  been  a  rapid  increase,  especially  since  1898,  in  the 
number  of  students  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  large  fee  (a 
larger  fee  than  is  paid  in  any  training  school  for  teachers  in 
the  World;  in  this  country  the  great  majority  of  such  schools 
are  entirely  free)  for  instruction  in  Teachers  College.  A  much 
larger  number  would  annually  come  to  us,  were  living  in  New 
York  City  less  expensive.  No  more  certain  testi-  Student 
monial  of  the  deed  of  such  an  institution  as  Teach-  Aid 

ers  College  could  be  adduced  than  in  the  number  and  character 
of  its  students,  who  not  only  bear  the  high  fees  and  the  expense 
of  living  in  New  York  but  also,  in  so  many  cases,  the  travelling 
expenses  from  distant  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  strict  economies  practised  by  nearly 
all  our  students  and  the  struggles  which  so  many  of  them 
make  to  remain  in  College  throughout  their  course,  I  am  the 
more  grateful  to  those  friends  who  have  provided  us  with 
scholarships,  loan  funds,  and  other  means  of  assisting  worthy 
students. 

In  this  connection  it  should  also  be  noted  that  Whittier 
Hall,  the  new  dormitory  erected  by  the  Momingside  Realty 
Company,  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  re-  Whittier 
sources  of  the  College.     It  not  only  provides  a  Hali 

good  home  under  almost  perfect  hygienic  conditions,  but  the 
rates  now  in  force  make  it  possible  for  many  students  to 
come  to  New  York  who  could  not  otherwise  do  so,  and  it  re- 
lieves to  a  corresponding  extent  the  financial  burden  of  many 
others.  It  may  not  prove  a  pa5dng  investment  to  the  stock- 
holders, but  there  is  no  question  of  its  value  to  Teachers 
College  and  Columbia  University. 

The  second  column  of  the  above  tabulated  statement  dis- 
closes the  greatest  weakness  in  the  whole  financial  situation. 
Income  from  endowment  in  igoi-02^  %i2,6oS-82,  or  u^^  ^ 
less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  current  expenses.  The  Endow- 
earnings  of  the  year,  mostly  from  students'  fees,  ««nt 

were  over  68  per  cent,  of  the  current  expenses.  And  even 
if  a  portion  of  the  receipts  from  the  Horace  Mann  School  be 
considered  as  income    from  invested  ftmds,  the   fact  still 
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remains  that  the  income  from  endowment  is  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  donations  out  of  hand,  and  less  than  one-four- 
teenth of  the  tuition  fees  from  students.  The  deficiency 
which  must  annually  be  met  by  special  gifts  is,  in  my  opinion, 
far  too  large  for  safety.  Every  year  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  making  both  ends  meet,  and  every  year  discloses  greater 
possibilities  of  usefulness.  Great  as  is  the  demand  for  ex- 
pansion (and  in  many  ways  it  is  almost  irresistible),  we  can- 
not aflEord  to  go  more  deeply  into  debt.  The  earning  capacity 
of  the  College  has  increased  by  $120,000  within  six  years,  the 
equivalent  of  $3,000,000  invested  at  four  per  cent.  The 
most  imperative  need  of  the  futtire  is  an  endowment  of  $3,^ 
000,000  to  duplicate  the  capital  which  our  students  provide. 
The  limit  of  self-help  has  practically  been  reached,  but  I 
trust  that  otir  progress  may  not  be  stayed  for  lack  of  such 
assistance  as  this  record  of  self-help  justifies. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Jambs  £.  Russell. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 


FOR  THE  SESSION    OP    1902 


To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York. 
Sir: 

I  desire  herewith  to  present  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
Summer  Session  of  Columbia  University,  held  from  July  7  to 
j  August  15,  1903. 

I  The  third  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Summer  Session  of 

the  University  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  passage  of 
summer  instruction  at  this  institution  from  the  experimental 
stage  to  its  place  as  part  of  the  regular  and  permanent  work 
of  the  University.  That  this  was  recognized  by  the  Trustees 
is  shown  by  the  language  of  the  resolution  passed  in  October, 
1900,  which  gave  authority  to  the  President  "to  make  pro- 
vision for  a  Summer  Session  in  1901  and  thereafter  until 
otherwise  ordered."  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  more 
even  distribution  of  students  in  the  various  courses,  and  the 
natural  and  regular  conduct  of  the  Summer  Session,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  and  the  students 
themselves,  have  been  indicative  of  a  full  recognition  of  an 
established  curriculum. 

Owing  to  the  election  of  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session 
of  1 901  to  the  Presidency  of  the  University,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  appoint  a  new  member  of  the  Administrative  Board. 
The  President  appointed  Professor  James  Chidester  Egbert,  Jr. , 
to  serve  with  himself  and  Dean  Russell  of  Teachers  College. 

The  work  of  the  Session  was,  thereupon,  arranged  upon 
the  plan  which  proved  so  satisfactory  in  the  preceding  years. 
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The  scope  of  the  instruction,  however,  was  considerably  en- 
larged as  will  be  shown  in  detail  below: 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Administrative  Board  of 
Offlcmof  the  Summer  Session,  the  following  persons  were 
Inttmction  appointed  by  the  President  to  give  instruction  at 
the  Summer  Session  of  1902 : 

Department  of  Biology i    course 

BHzabeth  Carss,  Instructor 
Elsie  Kupfer,  Assistant 

Department  of  Chemistry 5  courses 

Edmund  Howd  Miller,  Adjtinct  Professor 
CavaUer  Hargrave  Jouet,  Tutor 
Victor  John  Chambers,  Tutor 

Department  of  Education 9  courses 

Franklin  Thomas  Baker,  Professor 

Charles  Alexander  McMuny,  Instructor  in  Summer  Session 

John  Angus  MacVannel,  Instructor 

Elizabeth  Carss,  Instructor 

Andrew  Wheatley  Edson,  Instructor  in  Summer  Session 

Ernest  Norton  Henderson,  Instructor  in  Siunmer  Session 

Department  of  English 4  courses 

Abraham  Valentine  Williams  Jackson,  Professor 

William  Peterfidd  Trent,  Professor 

William  Tenney  Brewster,  Adjunct  Professor 

George  Clinton  Densmore  Odell,  Adjunct  Professor 

Jeannette  Bliss  Gillespy,  Assistant 
.  George  Christian  Otto  Haas,  Assistant  in  Stunmer  Session 
Department  of  Fine  Arts i  course 

George  Sawyer  Kellogg,  Instructor  in  Summer  Session 
Department  of  Geography a  courses 

Richard  Elwood  Dodge,  Professor 

Clara  Barbara  Kirchwey,  Assistant 
Department  of  German 6  courses 

William  Addison  Hervey,  Instructor 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Instructor 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr.,  Tutor 
Department  of  History 4  courses 

Arthur  Charles  Howland,  Instructor 

James  Thomson  Shotwell,  Lecturer 
Department  of  Latin 4  courses 

James  Chidestcr  Egbert,  Jr.,  Professor 

Nelson  Glenn  McCrea,  Adjtmct  Professor 

Gertrude  Wolff,  Assistant  in  Summer  Session 
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Defiartmsni  of  Manual  Training 2  courses 

Lucy  Hess  Weiser,  Tutor 

William  Horace  Noyes,  Instructor  in  Summer  Session 

Department  of  MathemaUcs 5  courses 

James  Maclay,  Adjunct  Professor 
Cassius  Jackson  Keyser,  Instructor 

Department  of  Philosophy 3  courses 

John  Angus  MacVannel,  Instructor 
Adam  Leroy  Jones,  Tutor 

Department  of  Physical  Training 4  courses 

Watson  Lewis  Savage,  Director 

Jessie  Hubbell  Bancroft,  Instructor  in  Summer  Session 

Gustav  Herrman  Bojus,  Instructor  in  Gymnasium 

Charles  Holroyd,  Instructor  in  Gymnasium 

Minnie  Jacobs,  Assistant  in  Summer  Session 

Department  of  Physics 4  courses 

William  Hallock,  Professor 
Frank  Leo  Tufts,  Tutor 

Department  of  Psychology 4  courses 

Edward  Lee  Thomdike,  Adjunct  Professor 

Adam  Leroy  Jones,  Tutor 

Joseph  Hershey  Bair,  Assistant  in  Simuner  Session 

Department  of  Romance  Ifanguages 3  courses 

Louis  Auguste  Loiseaux,  Instructor 

These  instructors  are  drawn  from  the  teaching  force  of  the 
University  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Jessie  Hubbell  Ban- 
croft, Director  of  Physical  Training  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Public  Schools;  Mr.  Andrew  Wheatley  Edson,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Charles 
Alexander  McMurry,  Instructor  in  the  State  Normal  School, 
DeKalb,  lUinois. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  Session  of  1901  numbered  32 
instructors  and  6  assistants;  that  of  1902,  38  instructors  and 
7  assistants.  Courses  were  offered  for  the  first  time  in  Biology 
and  Chemistry,  and,  as  in  1900,  in  Geography.  A  number 
of  new  courses  were  given  in  Education,  German,  History, 
Latin,  Mathematics,  and  Romance  Languages.  The  in- 
crease in  courses  in  1901  over  those  of  1900,  was  15 ;  and  that 
of  1902  over  1901  was  18. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  progress  which  marks  the 
career  of  the  Summer  Session  in  three  years: 


Cottnes 

T6tal 
Bniol- 

Counes 

Total 
Bnrol- 

Couraes 

Total 
Bim>l- 

Department 

onerea, 

mentt 

offered. 

tnent. 

offered. 

ment. 

Z900 

1900 

1901 

1901 

1903 

190a 

Biology 

^^^ 

^^^ 

^,^, 

^_ 

z 

ax 

Botany 

3 

aS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chemistry 

— 

— 

— 

5* 

,11 

174 

Bducation 
Bnglish 

5 
5 

458 
«37 

7 
5 

495 
238 

9 

4 

Fine  Arts 

I 

45 

I 

59 

Geography 

a 

59 

— 

a 

38 

— 

3 

67 

6 

zox 

History 

I 

15 

3 

71 

4 

51 

Latin 

— 

a 

14 

4 

51 

Manual  Training 

a 

ax 

a 

44 

a 

7a 

Mathematics 

3 

73 

3 

71 

5 

108 

Philosophy 
Physical  Training 

I 
a 

24 
4a 

3 

4 

1; 

3 

4 

11 

Physics 

a 

40 

4 

56 

4 

8a 

Psychology 

a 

88 

4 

155 

4* 

89 

Romance  Languages 

— 

— 

a 

ao 

3 

5» 

Total 

aS 

1085 

43 

1401 

61 

1559 

*  No  students  registered  for  the  Research  Courses  in  Chemistry  and 
Psychology. 

1900 

Biology —  — 

Botany a8  2.58% 

Chemistry —  — 

Education ....  458  43 .  a  x  % 

English a37  ax. 84% 

Pine  Arts —  — 

Geography....  59  5-43% 

German —  — 

History X5  1.39% 

Latin —  — 

Manual   Train- 

^^ing ai  1.94% 

Matnematics.. .  73  6.74% 

Philosophy 34  a .  a  i  % 

Ph^sicsd  Train- 

1^? 42  3.87% 

Physics 40  3 .68  % 

Psychology 88  8 .  x  i  % 

Romance  Lan- 
guages   —  — 

X085  100.00  %     X40X     xoo.oo  %     1559     100.00  % 


1901 

li 

^oa 

— 

— 

ax 

X 

34% 





59 

3 

78% 

238 

35.27 

% 

46a 

29 

^3  96 

16.99 

^ 

174 

II 

^3^ 

45 

3.20 

% 

59 

3 

.78% 

38 

a 

.43% 
.48% 

67 

4.77 

^ 

lOX 

6 

71 

505 

^ 

51 

3 

•^7% 

14 

1. 14 

% 

51 

3 

.27% 

44 

3-13 

% 

7a 

4 

.61% 

71 

5-05 

% 

X08 

6 

.92% 

58 

4.13 

% 

53 

3 

39% 

67 

4.77 

% 

90 

5 

.64% 

56 

4.05 

% 

80 

5 

'^^^ 

155 

XI. 03 

% 

89 

5 

.70% 

ao 

1.4a 

% 

51 

3 

.27% 
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In  the  foregoing  tables  it  appears  that  the  decrease  in  num- 
bers in  Education,  English,  History,  and  Psychology  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  number  attending  in  such  sub- 
jects as  Chemistry,  offered  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  in 
the  new  courses  in  German,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  Romance 
Languages.  This  certainly  indicates,  first,  that  the  growth 
of  the  Summer  Session  is  due  to  the  increase  in  cotu-ses  and 
the  expansion  of  the  curriculum;  second,  that  the  subjects 
selected  were  well  adapted  for  summer  instruction  and  met 
the  demands  of  prospective  students. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  59  students  have  attended 
Chemistry  in  its  first  year,  and  that  Physics  has  shown  a 
most  gratifying  increase.  The  advantages  and  opporttmities 
which  the  University  with  its  fine  laboratories  can  offer  in 
scientific  work  have  been  recognized  and  shotdd  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  students  throughout  the  year.  The  re- 
sults of  this  year's  work  justify  expansion  along  the  lines  of 
scientific  work  and  in  other  scientific  departments. 

The  following  table  shows  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
detail  and  the  registration  for  each  course: 
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COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION,  190a 


Title  of  Cotine 

BDTtdxnoBt 

iDstructor 

1 

^ 

1 

Departtnent  of  Biology 

Miss  Carss  aad  Miss 

S5.  Biological  Nature  Study 

I 

30 

21 

Kupfer 

Department  of  Chemistry 

Dr.  Chambers 

sA.  General  Chemistry 
sB.  Teachers'  Course 

25 

8 

33 

Prof.  Miller 

2 

2 

4 

Dr.  Toiiet 

Prof.  Miller  and  Dr. 

S7.  Qualitative  Analysis 

4 



4 

Jofiet 

SI 9.  Quantitative  Analysis 

17 

I 

18 

Prof.  Miller 

Research  Course 

-— 

— 

48 

II 

59 

Department  of  Education 

Mr.  Henderson 

sib.  History  of  Education 

30 

30 

60 

Dr.  MacVannel 

S2.  Principles  of  Education 

32 

55 

87 

Dr.  McMimy 

S5.  General  Method  in  Teaching 

14 

29 

43 

Mr.  Edson 

s6.  School  Management  and  Su- 

pervision 

29 

38 

67 

Dr.  McMuiry 

SIC.  Special   Method  in   School 
Studies 

18 

64 

83 

Prof.  Baker 

SI 3a.  English      in      Secondary 
Schools 

16 

36 

42 

Prof.  Baker 

SI 4.  English      in      Elementary 

4 

45 

49 

Mr.  Henderson 

S28.  Sources  in  History  of  Edu- 

cation 

3 

4 

7 

Miss  Carss 

S41.  Nature  Study  in  Elementary 

Schools 

I 

24 

a5 

147 

315 

463 

Prof.  Odell,  Prof. 

Brewster,  and  Miss 

Department  of  English 

Gillespy 

sA.  Rhetoric  and  English  Com- 

position 

13 

49 

63 

Prof.  Jackson 

SIC.  Anglo-Saxon  Literature  and 
Historical  English  Grammar 

9 

II 

30 

Prof.  Jackson 
Prof.  Trent 

SI 9.  Shakspere 

S47.  Englisn  Literature  from 

12 

40 

5a 

1635  to  Close  of  17th  Century 

18 

33 

40 

52 

122 

174 

Department  of  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  Kellogg 

SI  5.  History  and  Interpretation 

of  Art 

15 

44 

59 

Prof,  Dodge  and  Miss 

Department  of  Geography 

Kirchwey 

81.  General  Geography 

3 

23 

36 

Prof.  Dodge  and  Miss 

Kirchwey 

s8.  Geography  of  North  America 

I 

II 

13 

4 

34 

38 
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Title  of  Coune 

Boiolixidrt 

Instructor 

1 

^ 

1 

Mr.  Hervey  and  Dr. 
R.  Tombo,  Sr. 

Department  of  German 

sA.  Elementary  Course 

»9 

x6 

35 

Dr.  R.  Tombo,  Jr. 

89.  Intermediate  Course 

I 

7 

14 

Mr.  Hervey 

83.  Literary  Course 

9 

17 

Dr.  R.  Tombo,  Jr. 

s6.  History  of  German  Literature 

9 

4 

13 

Mr.  Hervey 

87.  Goethe's  Faust 

6 

6 

12 

Dr.  R.  Tombo,  Jr. 

88.  Practical  Course 

X 

9 

XO 

50 

51 

XOI 

Department  of  History 

Mr.  ShotweU 

sxa.  Mediaeval  History 

7 

9 

x6 

Mr.  ShotweU 

SIC.  Historical  Bibliography: 
Mediaeval  and  Modem  History 

— 

3 

a 

Dr.  Rowland 

S38.  Discovery  and  Colonization 

of  America 

3 

x6 

19 

Dr.  Howland 

S39.  History  of  the  United  States 

3 

II 

14 

13 

38 

51 

Department  of  Latin 

Prof.  Egbert 

SI.  The    Epigrams    of    Martial: 

Roman  Life 

5 

7 

12 

Prof.  Egbert 

82.  Roman  Historical  Readings: 
The  R^KH  of  Nero.     The  An- 
nals of  Tacitus 

5 

5 

10 

Prof.  McCrea 

83.  Latin  Prose  Composition 

X 

15 

16 

Prof.  McCrea 

84.  Vergil's  iEneid 

4 

9 

13 

IS 

36 

51 

Department  of  Manual  Training 

MisA  Weiser 

SI.  Manual  Training  for  Lower 

Grades 

IX 

33 

44 

Mr.  Noyes 

82.  Wood-working   for   Elemen- 

tary Schools 

12 

x6 

28 

23 

49 

72 

Department  of  Mathematics 

Prof.  Maday 

sA.  Solid  Geometry 

17 

13 

30 

Dr.  Kcyser 

83a.  Logarithms  and  Trigonom- 

etry 

XX 

13 

84 

Prof.  Maclay  and  Dr. 

Keyser 
Dr.  Keyser 
Piof .  Maclay 

S3b.  Advanced  Algebra 
84.  Analytical  Gewnetry 

13 

9 

'I 

30 
17 

86.  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 

culus 

5 

2 

7 

55 

53 

X08 

Department  of  Philosophy 

Dr.  MacVannel 

81.  Introduction  to  Philosophy 
89.  Lo^c:      Deductive  and  In- 

XX 

8 

19 

Dr.  Jones 

ductive 

X2 

X2 

24 

Dr.  MacVannel 

8x2.  Philosophical    and    Educa^ 

tional  Practicum 

7 
30 

3 

XO 

83 

53 
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TitieofCoune 

^iroiniatt 

Instxtictor 

1 

^ 

1 

Departmeni  of  Physical  Training 

Miss  Bancroft 

sia.  Physical  Training  for  Ele- 
mentary Schools:   Free  Gym- 

nastics 

I 

10 

ZI 

Miss  Bancroft 

sib.  Physical  Training  for  Ele- 
mentarv     Schools:        Games, 
Light- Apparatus  Gymnastics 

— 

16 

16 

Dr.  Savage,  Mr.  Bo- 

jus,   Mr.   Holroyd, 

and  Miss  Jacobs 

saa.  Practical  Gymnastics:    Ele- 

mentary Course 

lO 

29 

39 

Dr.  Savage,  Mr.  Bo- 

jiis,  Mr.  Holroyd, 

and  Miss  Jacobs 

vanced  Course 

14 

8 

22 

«S 

63 

88 

Prof.  Hallock  and  Dr. 

Department  of  Physics 

Tufts 

SI.  General  Physics 

36 

7 

33 

Prof.  Hallock  and  Dr. 

Tufts 

SI  a.  Laboratory  Course  in  Gen- 

Prof. Hallock  and  Dr. 

eral  Physics 

$1 

2 

33 

Tufts 

sib.  Laboratory  Methods 

6 

4 

10 

Prof.  Hallock  and  Dr. 

Tufts 

Research  Course 

5 

I 

6 

68 

14 

8a 

Department  of  Psychology 

Dr.  Tones 

sA.  Elements  of  Psychology 

14 

34 

48 

Prof.  Thomdike 

S2.  Experimental  Psychology 
si  I.  Genetic  Psychology 

II 

9 

20 

Prof.  Thomdike 

9 

la 

2Z 

Prof.  Thomdike 

Research  Course 
Department  of  Romance  Lan- 

— 

— 

34 

55 

89 

guages 

French 

Mr.  Loiseaux 

sA.  Elementary  Course 

II 

14 

as 

Mr.  Loiseaux 

SI.  Intermediate  Course 
Spanish 

4 

8 

19 

Mr.  Loiseaux 

SI.  Elementary  Course 
dents  receiving  instruction  in  the 

7 

7 

14 

2a 

29 

51 

Total  number  of  stu 

several  courses. . 

60a 

957 

»5S9 
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In  the  Department  of  Education  two  new  courses  were 
offered,  one  in  School  Management  and  Supervision,  the  other 
in  Sources  in  the  History  of  Education.  The  first  of  these, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edson,  has  been  attended  by  67 
students,  and  has  been  a  most  valuable  course. 

The  three  new  courses  in  German  were,  History  of  German 
Literature,  Goethe's  Faust,  and  Practical  Course.  They  were 
attended  by  35  students. 

The  new  course  in  History,  with  19  students,  was  entitled, 
Discovery  and  Colonization  of  America. 

In  Latin  four  new  courses  were  given,  the  two  supplanting 
those  of  last  year  being  on  Martial  and  Tacitus.  The  course 
in  Latin  Prose  Composition  has  been  attended  by  16,  and 
that  in  Vergil's  iEneid  by  13  students. 

The  Department  in  Mathematics  offered  new  courses  in 
Solid  Geometry,  attended  by  30  students;  and  in  Analytical 
Geometry,  attended  by  17  students. 

The  Department  of  Romance  Languages  offered  an  ele- 
mentary course  in  French, — attended  by  25  students,  and  an 
elementary  course  in  Spanish  attended  by  14  students. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Department  of  Education,  all 
those  offering  new  courses  have  shown  a  marked  increase  in 
the  number  of  students. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  work  it  may  be  said  that  there 
is  no  body  of  students  connected  with  the  University  that 
shows  more  sincere  devotion  and  greater  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose. The  instructors  are  enthusiastic  in  their  commenda- 
tion of  their  students,  whose  work  they  class  in  many  instances 
with  that  of  the  post-graduates  of  the  University:  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  students  express  in  no  uncertain  words 
their  great  satisfaction  with  the  curriculum  and  the  instruction 
they  receive. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  at  the  Summer 
Session  of  1902  was  643,  a  gain  of  63,  or  10.82%,  over  the 
registration  of  1901,  and  a  total  gain  of  more  than  54%  over 
the  registration  of  1900.  As  the  total  ntmiber  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  several  courses  was  i5S9>  the  average  number 
of  courses  taken  was  2.42,  as  compared  with  2.41  in  1901,  and 
3.6  in  1900. 
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In  the  table  given  below  the  number  of  students  taking 
one  or  more  courses  is  shown.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  special  permission  for  taking  more  than  two  courses  was 
not  required  in  Pine  Arts  and  in  certain  courses  in  Physica.l 
Training,  hence  the  number  indicated  below  as  taking  three 
courses  is  larger  than  the  number  of  those  who  were  granted 
an  additional  course  as  a  special  privilege: 

Students  taking  z  couise 57  57 

"          "      2  courses 283  566 

"      3    .."      276  828 

•'      4     ^"'      27  108 

^43  1559 

In  no  instance  was  a  student  allowed  to  take  four  courses 
unless  the  additional,  or  fourth,  course,  was  either  that  in  Pine 
Arts  or  one  in  Physical  Training. 

The  previous  academic  training  of  the  student-body  at  the 
Stunmer  Session  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


ll 

t' 

1 

Colleges 

181 

aS.is  % 

89 

13.84  % 

270 

41.99    % 

Professional  Schools 
for  Teachers 

aos 

31.88  % 

69 

W.73  % 

274 

42.61    % 

Other  Secondary  or 
Higher  Institutions 

61 

9.49% 

9 

1.40% 

70 

10.89    % 

447 

69S«  % 

167 

aS.97  % 

614 

9549  % 

No  Secondary  or 
Higher  Training 

29 

4.SI56 

643 

100.00  % 

Prom  this  table  it  is  seen  that  although  4.51  %  of  the  643 
students  are  classed  as  having  no  secondary  or  higher  training, 
which  is  an  increase  of  2.6%  over  the  number  of  1901 ,  the  num* 
ber  with  collegiate  training  has  increased  6.71%,  and  a  slight 
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increase  appears  in  the  ntunber  of  students  from  professional 
schools  for  teachers,  which  has  always  been  gratifyingly  large. 

Emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  of  the  total 
enrolment  only  4.51%  could  not  be  classed  as  having  had 
some  training  in  secondary  schools  or  in  institutions  for  higher 
education.  The  question  has  been  asked  whether  the  Uni- 
versity would  encourage  students,  making  good  deficiencies 
in  preparatory  work,  to  attend  courses  of  the  Simuner  Session. 
In  view  of  the  facts  just  mentioned,  it  is  clear  that  the  courses 
offered  by  the  University  at  its  Summer  Session  must  be  of  a 
high  character  so  as  to  be  appropriate  for  the  great  body  of 
its  students.  If  this  is  maintained,  the  question  of  the  at- 
tendance of  deficiency  students  becomes  simply  a  question  as 
to  their  fitness  to  carry  on  and  profit  by  the  various  courses. 

The  following  table  affords  a  basis  of  comparison  between 
the  students  at  the  Summer  Session  of  1901  and  those  at  the 
Summer  Session  of  1902,  with  regard  to  their  previous  aca- 
demic education: 

Z901  Z902 

Graduates  of  Colleges 152  iSz 

Partial  Courses  in  Colleges 53  S9 

Graduates  of  Professional  Schools  for  Teachers 316  905 

Partial  Courses  in  Professional  Schools  for  Teachers  ..27  69 
Graduates  of  other  Secondary  or  Higher  Institutions  .82  6 z 
Partial  Courses  in  other  Secondary  or  Higher  In- 
stitutions      38  9 

568        614 

Having  no  Secondary  or  Higher  Training z  i  29 

579        643 

Instruction  at  a  Summer  Session  fills  a  unique  place  in  the 
educational  system,  for  it  is  given  at  a  time  when  those 
ordinarily  engaged  in  teaching  have  opportunity  to  study 
under  trained  educators.  This  is  recognized  and  appreciated, 
for  the  large  majority  of  the  students  in  attendance  are 
teachers. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  kind  or  grade  of  educational 
work  in  which  the  491  students  who  are  teachers  are  engaged: 

Students  Classified  according  to  Teaching  Positions 

Elementary  Schools 286  44.48  % 

Secondary  Schools 92  14.31  % 

Higher  Educational  Institutions 3a  4.98  % 

Normal  Schools 34  3.73  % 

Superintendents 2  .31  % 

Special  Teachers 6  -93  % 

Teachers  in  Private  Schools 49  7.62  % 

491         76.36  % 

Not  Engaged  in  Teaching 152         23.64  % 

643         xoo.oo  % 

Of  the  643  students  at  the  Summer  Session  of  1902,  415,  or 
64.54%,  entered  the  University  for  the  first  time.  Those 
previously  matriculated  in  the  University  numbered  228,  or 
35.46%,  while  of  this  number  132  were  in  attendance  at  the 
Summer  Session  of  1900  or  that  of  1901. 


Students  Classified  as  Old  and  New 

Previously  Matriculated  in  the  University 228        35.46  91^ 

New  Students 415        64.54  % 


643       xoo.oo  % 

Because  of  a  prevalent  opinion  that  very  few  men  attend 
the  summer  session  of  a  university,  it  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider the  following  table,  which  shows  that  of  the  643  students 
in  attendance,  252  are  men,  i,  ^.,  about  40%: 

Students  Classified  according  to  Sex 


Men 

Women.. 

..  114 
..  303 

1900 

27.34  % 
12,66  % 

426 

190X 
26.68  % 
73.3«  % 

X902 

«5a  39.19% 
391  60.8X  % 

417 

100.00  % 

579 

100.00  % 

643  100.00  5i 

In  the  following  table  a  classification  is  made  which  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  student-body  over  the  coimtry  and  the 
number  coming  from  foreign  lands: 
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Students  Ckusified  according  to  Residence 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine — 

Vermont — 

Massachusetts 9 

New  Hampshire 3 

Connecticut 6 

New  York:  Outside  New 

York  City.  50 

New  York  City: 

Manhattan 
and  the 
Bronx. ..  236 

Brooklyn  .     85 

Queens.. . .     zo 

Richmond.     10  347  397 


New  Jersey. . . 
Pennsylvania. 


Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 


North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

"Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 


Western  Division: 

Montana 

Colorado 

Utah 

Washin^on... . 
Califorma 


5 
3 

2 
I 
3 
4 
3 

zi 
3 


Canada. . 

Cuba 

Peru 

Scotland. 
China.... 


Z90Z 


5^       o 
17     48s 


83.77  % 


60 


34Z 
67 

14    341 


-      39         5.00  % 


20        3.46  % 


34         5.88  % 


8         Z.38  % 


.17% 
.17% 

.17% 


579     100.00  % 


Z903 


40Z 
26     531 


9 

4 
6 

4 
3 
8 
I       34 


13 

I 

5 
3 


z8 

I 


83.58  X 


S'»9  96 


i.S4% 


S3         8.34  % 


I 
5 
3 

z 

3  Z3 

I 
Z 
1 


1.87  X 
.16  X 

16  X 

643    100.00  % 
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It  is  noticeable  here  that  the  great  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents come  from  the  States  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division, 
but  the  proportion  has  been  gradually  decreasing,  inasmuch 
as  it  stood  88%  in  1900,  83.77%  i^  1901,  and  82.58%  in  1902. 
Twenty-nine  states,  one  territory,  and  three  foreign  countries 
have  representatives. 

The  course  of  public  lectures  given  during  the  Summer 
Session  of  1901  proved  of  so  much  value  and  interest  to  the 
Public  students  that  a  similar  course  was  arranged  for  the 

Lectures  Summer  Session  just  closing.  These  were  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  of  each  week.  Five  were 
upon  scientific  subjects,  and  fotir  were  of  a  literary  character. 
On  July  17th  the  students  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  a  most  interesting  address  by  Dr.  Michael  Ernest  Sadler. 
The  lecturers  for  the  Summer  Session  of  1902  were  Professors 
Rees  and  Perry,  and  from  the  stafE  of  instructors.  Professors 
Dodge,  Hallock,  Jackson,  Thomdike,  and  Trent,  and  Dr. 
Keyser  and  Mr.  Shotwell. 

The  following  list  gives  the  lectures  in  detail  with  their  sub- 
jects and  the  attendance  upon  each: 

Attendance 
July  8 — Professor  William  Hallock, 

Electrical  Waves  and  their  Application  in  Wireless 
Telegraphy.     (Illustrated)  loa 

10 — Professor  John  Krom  Rebs, 

The  Sun:  A  Study  of  its  Surface  and  Surroundings. 
(Illustrated)  no 

15 — Dr.  Cassius  Jackson  EIbysbr, 

What  is  Space  in  Pour  Dimensions?  z6o 

17 — MicHABL  Ernbst  Sadlbr,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Director  of 
Special  Inqtiiries  and  Reports,  Education  Office, 
London,  England, 
Some  Points  of  Contrast  in  the  Educational  Situa- 
tion in  England  and  America  170 
%2 — Professor  William  Pbtbrpibld  Trbnt, 

The  Teaching  of  Literature  160 

24 — Professor  Abraham  Valbntinb  Williams  Jackson, 
The  Early  Drama  of  India,  with  Parallels  from 
Shakspere  z6o 

29 — Professor  Richard  Elwood  Dodob, 

Life  Conditions  in  41  Pesert,  with  especial  Reference 

to  Southwestern  United  States.     (Illtistrated)  165 
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Jtily  31 — Professor  Edward  Dblavan  Pb&ry, 

Rambles  in  Greece.     (Illustrated)  140 

Aug.  5 — Professor  Bdward  Lbb  Thorndikb, 

The  Evolution  of  the  Human  Mind  160 

7 — ^Mr.  Jambs  T.  Shotwbll, 

A  New  Science?     Recent  Changes  in  the  Subject  of 

History  130 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Professor  Hallock  and  Dr.  Tufts, 
of  the  Department  of  Physics,  gave  six  lecttires,  with  demon- 
strations, as  supplementary  to  their  own  work  and  of  general 
interest  to  the  students  of  the  Summer  Session.  These  were 
upon  the  following  subjects: 


Prof.  Hallock. 


Dr.  TuPTs. 


a.  Waves  in  Matter,  Sotmd. 

b.  Visible  Waves  in  the  Ether,  Light. 

c.  Invisible  Waves  in  the  Ether,  Radiant  Heat  and 
Electric  Waves. 

a.  The  Structure  of  Matter,  or  the  Physical  Mole- 
cule. 

b.  The  Relation  of  Electricity  to  Matter,  or  the  Ion. 

c.  Radiant  Matter  and  the  Electron. 

Another  excellent  feattire  of  last  year's  Summer  Session, 
the  excursions  to  historical  sites  and  to  the  musetmis  of  New 
York,  was  repeated  this  year.  These  excursions  were  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  George  S.  Kellogg  of  Teachers  College.  The 
ntmiber  of  students  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus 
offered  was  much  larger  than  last  year,  and  the  interest  and 
enjoyment  were  very  marked. 

Excursions  of  ig02  Number  of 

Students 

July  12.    West  Point,  N.  Y 75 

19.     Tanytown  and  Sleepy  Hollow 105 

26.    Seabright.  N.  J 37 

Aug.    2.     Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 80 

9.     American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  New 

York  Zo6logical  Park  and  Botanical  Museum  in 

Bronx  Park 40 

16.     Brooklyn  Museum  and  Prospect  Park 

Mr.  Kellogg  has  also  given  two  evenings  in  the  week  to 
about  35  students  who  have  desired  to  study  the  art  collec- 
tion in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  more  thoroughly 
than  was  possible  in  a  hurried  visit  of  one  day. 
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Financial  Rbport 

Balance 

Balance  from  Summer  Session  of  1900  (see  Aminal  Report). 
Balance  from  Stmimer  Session  of  2901  (see  Annual  Report). 


1901 

A.  Tuition  fees. 580*  ( 

B.  Matriculation 

fees 416    @ 

C.  Gymnasitmi 

fees Ill    @ 


Income 


\  $25     $14,500 


1902 


$2,236  39 
4,680  24 

$6,916  63 


Less  fees  returned. 


3,080 
555 

$17,135 
145 


$16,990 

Expenditures 


642  @$25    $16,050  00 
1  @     4.17  4  17 


4x8  ® 
122  @ 


2,090  00 

610  00 

$18,754  17 
181  68 

$18,572  49 


18.572  49 
$25,489  12 


$178  50 


84  14 

966  69 

131 

00 

$1,360 

33 

11.830 

216 

00 
21 

50 

00 

$12,046 

71 

299  90 


A.  Administration: 

1.  Advertising... .         — 

2.  Qerical      Ser- 

vices   $196  73 

3.  Postage        and 

Express 313  49 

4.  Printmg 662  31 

5.  Stationery  and 

Incidentals..     139  37 

$1,311  80 

B.  Instruction: 

1.  Salaries 9.020  00 

2.  Supplies 220  64 

3.  Public  Lectures    100  00 

$9,340  64 
C.)  Buildings  and 
(Grounds: 
a.  Coltunbia    Uni- 
versity: 

1.  Water  Rates...     167  00 

2.  (jas  and  Elec- 

tricity   78  19 

3.  F^el 374  85 

4.  Cleaning 50  00 

5.  Superinten- 

dent's Supplies     1X2  00 

6.  Labor  and  At- 

tendance      642  28 

7.  Service  at  Lec- 

tures        33  00 

8.  Entertainment 

in  (jymnasium      — 

$1,457  3a 
h.  Teachers  College..     200  00 

$1,657  32 

Total $13,30976  _ 

$9,622  69 

*  One  student  paid  tuition  fee  without  registering.  This  explains  the 
discrepancy  between  the  financial  returns  (for  580  students)  and  the  ntmi- 
ber  registmd  (579)  for  the  year  190 1. 
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130  93 

578  00 

56  20 

iz8 

00 

918  36 

33 

00 

25 

00 

$2,159 
300 

39 
00 

$2,459 

39 

$15,866 
Balance 

43 

$15,866  43 
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The  first  item  in  the  financial  report  shows  the  balance 
credited  to  the  Summer  Session  under  the  authority  of  the 
Trustees,  and  includes  the  unexpended  balance  of  income 
from  the  Summer  Session  of  1900  and  that  of  1901.  The  sec- 
ond item  indicates  the  income  of  the  Summer  Session  of  190a, 
less  the  amount  ($181.68)  returned  to  students  who,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  were  compelled  to  withdraw  after  payment  of 
fees,  together  with  a  comparative  statement  of  the  income  of 

1901.  The  income  from  fees  for  the  Stunmer  Session  of  1902 
was  $18,754.17,  reduced  by  fees  returned  ($181.68)  to  $18,- 
572.49.  The  third  item  shows  the  expenditures  for  the  Sum- 
mer Session  of  1902  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  expendittires  of  1902  amount  to  $15,866.43,  as  against 
$12,309.76  for  1901.  The  balance  for  the  Summer  Session 
of  1902  is  $2,706.06,  which,  with  the  balance  of  the  preceding 
years,  amounts  to  $9,622.69,  credited  to  the  Summer  Session 
account. 

The  increase  in  the  expendittires  under  the  heading  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  is  due  to  the  opening  of  the  laboratories 
and  to  the  more  general  use  of  the  swimming  pool  and  shower 
baths. 

Z90X  1902 

Per  Per 

Total  Capita  Total  Caiuta 

Admimstratioii $1,3x1  80  $a  26  $1,360  33  $  2  zi 

Instruction 9»340  64  16  xo  X2,046  7X  18  73 

Buildings  and 

Grounds 1,657  32  2  86  2,459  39  3  82 

$X2,309  76         $2X  22         $X5,866  43         $24  66 

The  average  fee  paid  by  each  student  in  1902  was  $28.88, 
against  $29.36  of  1901.  The  excess  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures, per  capita,  in  1900  was  $5.76;  in  1901,  $8.14;  and  in 

1902,  $4.21.  These  figures  indicate  the  readiness  shown  on 
the  part  of  the  University  to  increase  the  advantages  offered 
to  summer  students  when  it  is  recognized  that  an  ever  increas- 
ing number  are  desirous  of  studying  under  the  direction  of 
the  University,  even  with  a  loss  of  the  usual  vacation. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  attending  summer 
sessions  at  various  tmiversities  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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IQOI 

1903 

790 

830 

580 

643 

423 

546 

766 

737 
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It  may  be  said  that  there  is  now  widespread  recognition  of 
their  importance  in  the  general  educational  scheme: 

1900 

California  University 433 

Columbia  University 417 

Cornell  University 356 

Harvard  University 784 

It  is  a  most  valuable  guide  in  forming  plans  for  the  future 
development  of  the  Summer  Session  to  compare  the  results 
of  the  plans  for  the  present  year  with  the  suggestions  found 
in  the  report  of  the  Director  of  last  year.  In  that  report  the 
statement  was  made  that  "it  would  be  entirely  safe  to  plan 
a  Stmmier  Session  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  will  be  an 
attendance  of  600  students,  paying  an  average  fee  of  $29.25, 
or  $17,550  in  all."  The  actual  attendance  was  643,  and  the 
average  fee  $28.88  +  or  $18,572.49. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  "courses  be  ofEered  in 
Chemistry  and  Geography,  and  the  number  of  courses  in 
French,  History,  Latin,  and  Mathematics  be  increased."  This 
plan  of  expansion  was  carried  out  in  every  particular,  and 
has  proved  entirely  successful.  In  fact,  there  is  evidence  that 
the  increase  in  numbers  is  due  largely  to  the  increase  in  courses. 

For  the  future,  then,  we  may  reasonably  look  for  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  of  students,  if  the  opportunities  for 
study  are  increased  along  lines  which  have  been  laid  down  for 
this  year.  The  experience  of  the  present  session  justifies  a 
gradual  extension  of  scientific  work,  and  cotirses  in  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  would  be  appreciated.  I  would  also  recom- 
mend courses  in  Political  Economy  and  Civil  Government. 
It  would  be  helpful  to  students  in  Physical  Training  if  ele- 
mentary courses  were  given  in  Anatomy  and  the  Physiology 
of  Exercise,  which  would  prepare  them  for  what  is  in  reality 
advanced  work  in  that  subject. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  courses  of  any  one  year 
should  be  so  planned  as  to  be  supplementary  to  those  of  the 
preceding  year.  Thus,  in  illustration,  students  who  have 
taken  elementary  Anglo-Saxon  should  have  an  opporttinity 
for  further  study  in  this  subject.     It  appears  to  be  entirely  pos- 
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sible  to  construct  a  ctirricultmi  for  Summer  Sessions  so  that 
students  deprived  of  opporttmities  of  study  during  the  winter 
may,  by  attending  in  the  summer,  in  successive  years,  pass 
through  a  complete  and  consistent  course  of  study.  There 
is  also  much  encouragement  for  the  extension  of  summer 
courses  in  subjects  which  would  appeal  particularly  to  those 
who  desire  advanced  or  post-graduate  work. 

Finally,  there  is  much  that  may  be  done  to  make  the  student 
realize  that  he  is  a  student  of  the  University.  A  curriculum 
which  would  lead  to  regular  attendance  for  a  series  of  years; 
also  an  arrangement  looking  to  the  gathering  of  all  the  students 
for  literary  or  social  purposes,  wotdd  be  helpful  in  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jambs  C.  Egbert,  Jr., 

Director. 

August  25,  zpoa. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

FOR  THE   ACADEMIC   TEAR   ENDING  JUNE   30,    190a 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 
in  the  City  of  New  York, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of 
the  Library  of  this  University  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1903. 

It  has  been  possible  during  the  past  year  to  readjust  the 
occupancy  and  equipment  of  several  rooms,  to  the  manifest 
Readjiut-  advantage  of  the  departments  interested  and  to 
m«nt  the  greater  convenience  and  eflSiciency  of  all  work- 

ers. The  removal  of  the  law  club-room  to  the  space  tmder  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Library,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Bursar's 
office  to  the  room  formerly  occupied  by  the  law  students, 
made  it  possible  to  place  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  in  the  one- 
time office  of  the  Bursar;  thus  bringing  it  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  under  whose  general 
supervision  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  is  carried  on. 
This  made  it  feasible  to  transfer  to  the  room  hitherto  occu- 
pied by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  the  Periodical  Reading  Room. 
The  space  is  all  too  Umited,  and  the  room  is  in  many  ways 
not  at  all  well  fitted  for  this  use ;  but  the  comparatively  slight 
discomfort  and  inconvenience  of  the  readers  is  more  than 
ofEset  by  the  greater  general  efficiency  secured  by  the  trans- 
fer of  other  departments. 

The  heavy  screen  or  shelved  partition  which  has  always 
stood  back  of  the  Loan  Desk  was  removed  to  the  one-time 
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Periodical  Room,  and  has  become  the  division  between  the 
Cataloguing  Department  and  the  Order  Department.  The 
room  itself  is  large  enough  to  permit  of  this  double  occu- 
pancy, and  yet  give  every  convenience  for  the  work.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  cataloguers  were  located  im- 
mediately back  of  the  Loan  Desk.  They  find  their  present 
quarters  much  more  quiet,  the  light  better,  and  the  work  of  the 
department  less  subject  to  interruption. 

The  Order  Department  was  transferred  from  the, Librarian's 
office,  where  it  had  been  for  more  than  two  years;  and  finds 
ample  room  for  effective  service. 

The  large  middle  room,  formerly  occupied  by  both  the 
Cataloguing  Department  and  the  Loan  Desk,  has  been  given 
up  to  the  Loan  Division  of  the  Readers'  Department.  The 
desk  has  been  enlarged,  the  catalogue  cases  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  corridor  and  placed  around  the  room,  and 
some  3500  special  reserve  books  have  been  shelved  back  of  the 
desk — ^to  be  used  on  a  day-and-hour  schedule.  These  changes 
have  been  greatly  appreciated  by  all  who  have  had  occasion 
to  use  the  Library.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
workers  on  both  sides  of  the  Loan  Desk  are  enjoying  natural 
light  and  are  finding  ample  space  for  the  service. 

The  return  of  the  Librarian  to  his  own  office  has  been 
greatly  appreciated  not  only  by  himself  but  by  those  who 
have  had  occasion  to  transact  business  directly  with  him. 

The  general  effect  of  these  changes,  especially  those  which 
were  made  for  the  Loan  Division,  has  been  to  create  an  im- 
pression of  resources  and  organization  and  equipment  en- 
tirely competent  for  both  general  and  special  demands;  and 
in  dignity  and  general  worth  quite  commensurate  with  the 
Library  and  the  building  which  it  occupies. 

A  brief  stmmiary  of  the  work  and  methods  of  the  Order  De- 
partment may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  report.  When  orders 
for  books,  sent  in  by  officers  or  others,  reach  the  The  Order 
department  the  first  duty  is  to  verify  the  author  Depart- 
and  title.     Then  prices  must  be  looked  up,  and  the  ^^^^ 

proper  entries  made  on  the  order  books  and  on  the  accounts 
of  the  proper  officers,  and  order  cards  sent  out  to  our  pur- 
chasing agents.     Nearly  six  hundred  second-hand  catalogues, 
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containing  items  approved  by  officers  and  others,  have  been 
compared  with  our  own  catalogue  dtiring  the  past  year,  and  or- 
ders written  for  such  titles  as  were  not  already  on  our  shelves. 

When  the  book^  are  received,  the  orders  are  taken  from  the 
files;  titles,  dates,  and  prices  are  verified  by  comparing  the 
books  and  the  orders;  the  date  of  receipt,  the  source,  and 
the  cost  price  are  entered  on  the  orders  and  in  the  books:  and 
the  books  are  then  stamped  and  accessioned  and  sent  forward 
to  be  plated,  embossed,  and  catalogued.  Cards  are  sent  to 
the  different  officers,  announcing  the  receipt  of  their  orders. 
The  cost  of  each  book  is  entered  upon  the  account  kept  with 
the  department  ordering  it,  and  a  statement  of  the  unex- 
pended appropriation  of  each  department  is  sent  monthly. 
A  large  number  of  subscriptions  are  for  books  which  come 
out  in  parts  —  the  total  number  is  288:  and  the  continua- 
tions of  these  are  cared  for  by  this  department. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  new  readers'  tickets  and  149 
renewals,  and  76  cards  of  admission  to  seminarrooms,havebeen 
written,  forwarded,  and  the  proper  records  made.  A  special 
list  of  the  volumes  and  unbound  material  given  by  the  Amer- 
ican Mathematical  Society,  consisting  of  991  volumes  and  70 
unbound  ntmibers,  has  been  prepared.  Proper  accounts  of 
all  expenditures  on  the  various  book  funds  are  kept,  and  a 
monthly  balance  sheet  drawn.  Lists  of  new  books  have  been 
prepared  twice  each  week  for  the  Spectator. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year  in  the 
way  of  completing  sets  of  periodicals. 

There  have  been  sent  to  this  department  twice  a  month 
from  regular  agents,  a  large  number  of  new  publications  for 
inspection.  This  brings  the  latest  publications  directly  to 
the  notice  of  officers  and  students,  and  a  large  number  of  these 
books  have  been  ordered  by  the  proper  departments  and  have 
been  retained  in  the  Library.  Many  more  would  have  been 
ordered  if  funds  had  permitted. 

Orders  have  been  sent  to  the  number  of  3608,  of  which 
147 1  were  from  second-hand  catalogues.  Of  these  last,  389 
were  sold  before  otir  orders  reached  the  dealers.  A  total  of 
4538  orders  have  been  received,  which  includes  some  orders 
"  outstanding  "  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year.     Two  hun- 
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died  and  fifteen  orders  have  been  cancelled.  Cancellations 
have  been  made  either  because  titles  were  unobtainable  or 
because  they  proved  to  be  extracts  from  transactions  of 
societies  which  are  already  in  the  Library.  The  total  num- 
ber of  volumes  added  to  the  Library  during  the  year  by 
purchase  was  10,816,  by  gift  4422,  by  exchange  iia,  and 
by  binding  of  pamphlets  56a. 

In  addition  this  Library  has  become  the  depository  for  the 
collections  of  the  Holland  Society  and  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society. 

Nearly  twenty-five  thousand  pamphlets  were  presented  to 
the  Library  during  the  year. 

The  Library  now  numbers  337,622  volumes. 

The  Supervisor  of  this  department  suggests  that  the 
Trustees  establish  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Lost-Book 
Fund,"  and  that  all  monies  paid  for  books  lost,  all  fines 
exacted  for  books  overdue  or  for  other  violations  of  Library 
regulations,  and  all  monies  arising  from  the  sales  of  dupli- 
cates, be  turned  into  this  fund  to  be  used  by  the  Library  in 
replacing  lost  volumes. 

The  attention  of  the  Trustees  is  again  called  to  the  fact 
that  in  accepting  the  gift  of  Prof.  Bgleston's  library  they 
agreed  to  continue  such  sets  of  serials  as  were  contained 
therein,  but  thus  far  have  made  no  special  provision  for  such 
continuations.  Some  of  these  sets  have  fallen  in  arrears  for 
lack  of  funds  to  continue  subscriptions. 

By  the  Order  Department  more  than  elsewhere  in  the 
Library  is  felt  the  constant  pressure  arising  from  insufiicient 
appropriations  and  revenues.  While  it  is  entirely  true  that 
these  have  always  been  generous,  it  is  equally  true  that  they 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  large  and 
growing  University.  Appropriations  which  when  distributed 
to  different  departments  give  to  some  not  more  than  $100 
and  to  very  few  more  than  $300,  are  certainly  below  the  line 
of  entire  satisfaction.  The  best  of  all  that  is  published,  the 
last  word  that  is  spoken  by  those  in  authority,  ought  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  all  officers  and  students:  and  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  much  larger  expenditures  than  we 
aie  making  to-day. 
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In  her  annual  report  to  the  Librarian,  the  Supervisor  ex- 
presses the  keen  appreciation  of  the  members  of  her  staflE 
The  Cata-  of  the  additional  space,  greater  quiet,  and  dose 
loguing Da- proximity  to  the  Order  Department:  all  of  which 
partmant  have  aided  in  making  all  work  move  forward 
much  more  smoothly  and  comfortably  and  efficiently  than 
ever  before.  The  appointment  of  a  page  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Cataloguing  Department  and  the  Order  Department 
has  added  much  to  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the 
work  of  the  two  departments  has  been  accomplished. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  trained  three  apprentices — 
all  for  whom  we  can  find  room;  and  have  been  able  to  add 
these  to  the  staff.  These  apprentices  give  such  service  as 
they  may  be  able  to  render  for  such  instruction  as  we  can 
offer. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  catalogue  70,581  cards,  the 
majority  of  them  typewritten  on  the  new  machine,  which  is 
now  doing  very  satisfactory  work.  The  use  of  the  parti- 
colored ribbon  has  so  nearly  dispensed  with  hand-work  on  the 
cards  that  two  young  women  are  now  able  to  do  the  work 
for  which  six  were  required  in  the  days  of  hand-printing. 

We  have  continued  to  unite  with  other  libraries  in  the  co- 
operative cataloguing  of  scientific  periodicals,  and  we  have 
received  from  this  source  during  the  past  year  3772  cards  at 
a  total  expense  to  us  of  $25.16. 

During  the  year  the  services  of  expert  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
scholars  have  been  secured  for  cataloguing  nearly  a  thousand 
books  and  manuscripts  in  those  languages,  hitherto  practically 
inaccessible. 

For  many  years  the  more  prominent  librarians  of  the  coun- 
try have  felt  that  a  system  of  co-operative  cataloguing,  if 
feasible,  might  save  to  the  individual  Ubraries  much  dupli- 
cation of  labor  and  expense.  After  many  conferences,  and 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subpect  for  more 
than  a  year  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, the  Library  of  Congress,  which  prints  its  own  cards,  has 
entered  into  an  arrangement  whereby  any  library  may  order 
cards  for  any  book  which  is  owned  and  catalogued  by  the 
Library  of  Congress;   the  expense  being  but  a  trifle  of  that 
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which  is  ordinarily  incurred  by  the  individual  library.  We 
have  endeavored  to  profit  by  this- arrangement:  but  the 
accessions  of  the  Library  of  Congress  are  largely  American 
cop3^gh*cd  books  and  our  accessions  of  American  books  form 
a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  titles  purchased 
during  a  given  year.  We  have  not  been  able  therefore  to 
save  enough  in  the  expense  of  cataloguing  to  pay  us  for  the 
extra  trouble  in  sending  orders  to  Washington,  in  cutting 
and  punching  the  cards  after  they  reach  us,  and  especially 
in  withholding  our  books  from  the  shelves  until  these  cards 
can  be  received.  We  are  so  near  the  great  publishing  centres 
that  we  often  receive  American  books  and  accession  and 
catalogue  them  and  place  them  on  our  shelves  ten  days 
before  the  cards  from  Washington  reach  us.  However,  this 
work  is  clearly  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  we  very  gladly 
joined  with  others  in  giving  it  a  longer  trial. 

The  appropriation  made  for  the  work  of  this  department 
covers  the  payment  for  periodicals  and  other  serials  and 
the  expense  of  all  binding  done  for  the  Library.  Serial  De- 
By  an  economic  and  careful  management  of  the  partment 
work  of  the  binding  division,  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
has  been  saved  to  permit  an  extension  of  the  list  of  periodicals ; 
upon  which  we  have  spent  something  over  $300,  following 
the  advices  of  heads  of  University  departments. 

The  work  of  binding  and  rebinding  has  been  carried  on 
dtiring  the  year  with  rather  unusual  success.  The  policy  of 
using  one  of  the  minor  city  binderies,  which  would  give  the 
work  of  this  Library  preference  as  to  time  and  attention,  has 
been  continued.  At  times  there  has  been  such  pressure  and  we 
have  been  in  such  haste  to  have  work  completed,  that  we 
have  employed  two  binderies  rather  than  one.  While  we  had 
some  difficulty  at  the  first  of  the  year  in  connection  with 
our  former  binder,  because  of  financial  troubles  which  came 
to  him  through  taking  up  a  side  business  in  which  he  was 
inexperienced;  throughout  the  nearly  five  months'  trouble  in 
the  bookbinding  trade,  caused  by  a  general  lockout  and  an 
extended  strike,  this  Library  did  not  suffer  any  inconvenience 
whatever.  More  volumes  than  ever  before  have  been  botmd 
and  rebound,  the  qtiality  of  the  material  and  workmanship 
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has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  this 
department  of  the  Library  is  still  sufficiently  within  its  ap- 
propriations to  enable  it  to  transfer  to  the  Order  Depart- 
ment, for  the  purchase  of  miscellaneous  books,  quite  a  large 
balance. 

The  past  year  has  seen  untisual  activity  and  unusual  suc- 
cess in  collecting  national,  state,  and  civic  documents  and 
reports,  and  the  reports  of  public  and  semi-public  organiza- 
tions. Special  care  has  been  taken  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the 
sets  of  these  reports  and  publications,  and  many  of  them  are 
already  quite  complete.  The  care  and  classification  of  mis- 
cellaneous pamphlets  and  unbound  material  has  been  carried 
forward  successfully;  and  there  are  very  few  titles  now  in 
this  Library  that  are  not  easily  accessible. 

In  the  last  report  from  this  Library  reference  was  made  to 
an  experiment,  then  recently  undertaken,  in  the  way  of  direct 
dealings  with  the  dealers  in  second-hand  books,  on  the  Conti- 
nent. This  experiment  has  been  continued  dtiring  the  last 
year,  and  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  this  Library  now  receives  nearly  all  the 
second-hand  catalogues  published  in  the  world,  which  are  of 
special  value.  With  rare  exceptions,  all  departments  of  the 
University  have  made  constant  use  of  the  information  thus 
gathered.  The  Supervisor  of  this  department  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly efficient  and  helpful  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  greater  number  of  ptirchases  made  in  this 
way  during  the  last  year  have  not  cost  us  one-half  the 
tisual  prices.  Hundreds  of  volumes  have  been  purchased  for 
even  one-tenth  the  original  value.  This  close  touch  with  the 
dealers  of  Etirope  has  enabled  us  to  supply  with  the  least 
possible  delay  unusual  demands  of  University  departments; 
and  the  Library  now  owns  some  titles  for  which  it  has  been 
searching  for  many  years.  The  old  method  of  sending  out  a 
carte-blanche  order  to  a  foreign  dealer,  to  find  a  given  title 
within  his  own  time  and  at  his  own  price,  has  practically  been 
abandoned. 

The  Supervisor  of  this  department  has  also  rendered  very 
efficient  service  in  the  nMitter  of  the  contract  for  German 
dissertations,  of  which  the  Library  expects  to  receive  not 
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less  than  40,000  within  eighteen  months;  in  the  selection 
and  purchase  of  the  books  of  the  Historical  Reading  Room 
in  University  Hall;  and  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  the 
books  for  the  new  department  of  Chinese  language  and 
literature. 

Early  in  February,  by  the  coiutesy  of  the  President  of  the 
University,  who  withdrew  from  the  room  so  long  occupied  as 
a  President's  office  and  made  it  available  for  its  present  pur- 
pose, opportunity  was  at  last  found  for  the  definite  organiza- 
tion of  a  Bibliographic  collection;  the  care  of  which  has  been 
added  to  the  many  duties  of  the  department  under  con- 
sideration. The  cases  from  the  Phoenix  galleries,  so-called, 
have  been  transferred  to  this  room,  and  sufficient  shelving 
has  been  put  in  place  to  permit  the  collection  of  a  large 
number  of  valuable  bibliographic  sets  and  the  display  of 
some  of  the  rarest  books  owned  by  this  Library.  This  room, 
however,  sadly  needs  more  cases  and  more  shelving  before 
the  most  efficient  work  can  be  accomplished.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  some  of  the  leading 
collectors  of  the  city  have  already  promised  some  of  their 
rarest  volumes  for  historic  exhibits  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
made  in  this  room  from  time  to  time  in  the  future. 

At  the  middle  of  the  academic  year  the  Supervisor  of  this 
department,  Mr.  W.  M.  Gilbert,  was  called  to  a  position  in 
the  executive  office;  and  Mr.  Frank  Erb,  an  assist-  Shelf  De- 
ant  at  the  Loan  Desk  for  several  years,  was  partmant 
advanced  to  the  position  of  Acting  Supervisor  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  followed  tisual  lines.  The 
construction  of  the  Library  and  the  distribution  of  its  con- 
tents are  such  as  to  make  a  corps  of  well  trained  and  active 
pages  the  most  efficient  means  of  handling  the  books.  As 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  makes  possible  the  withdrawal 
of  instructional  work  from  the  Library,  and  more  rooms  in 
this  building  are  available  for  strictly  library  purposes,  we 
hope  to  substitute  electric  power  for  the  present  rather  un- 
satisfactory pneumatic  system  and  reorganize  the  entire  ser- 
vice. At  present,  however,  the  work  of  the  pages  is  very 
satisfactory. 
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By  Opening  exchange  accounts  with  several  of  the  larger 
tiniversities  and  with  two  of  the  most  responsible  book- 
dealers,  we  have  disposed  of  nearly  all  of  the  duplicates  of 
the  Library.  Duplicates  of  government  publications  are  re- 
turned to  Washington  from  time  to  time,  as  they  accumtilate. 
This  leaves  room  in  the  sub-basement  for  the  storage  of  some 
special  collections,  and  with  some  additional  shelving  will 
permit  a  careful  shelving  and  classification  of  Columbiana. 

The  shelf-reading  has  been  carried  on  with  imusual  care, 
and  a  large  number  of  titles  thought  to  be  lost  have  been 
f  otmd  and  returned  to  their  places.  The  total  final  losses  of 
the  University  are  very  small,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  Library  permits  free  access  to  its  stacks  by 
all  officers  and  nearly  all  students.  The  close  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  shows  not  to  exceed  laoo  titles  missing  *:  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  will  be 
found  before  the  opening  of  the  next  academic  year. 

It  is  not  the  practice  in  this  Library  to  say  to  a  patron 
that  a  book  is  out,  simply  because  it  cannot  be  found.  A 
book  is  "  out "  of  the  Library  only  when  it  is  properly  charged 
out  and  the  holder  is  known.  This  means  that  when  a  call 
is  made  for  a  certain  volimie,  and  it  cannot  be  foimd  in  its 
place  upon  the  shelves,  and  is  not  definitely  charged  out, 
immediate  and  prolonged  search  is  made.  It  takes  time  and 
assistants  to  maintain  this  work,  but  the  results  fully  warrant 
this  expenditure. 

There  is  need  of  additional  shelving,  in  nearly  every  de- 
partment of  the  Library.  To  meet  present  requirements 
with  what  shelving  we  have,  has  compelled  a  very  serious 
division  of  the  books,  and  has  made  breaks  in  classification 
which  create  delay  in  the  search  for  the  books  and  waste 
the  time  of  the  patrons  of  the  Library.  The  remaining 
half  of  the  general  stack  room  ought  to  be  shelved  at 
once. 

The  work  of  gilding  (adding  the  stack-numbers  to  the 
books)  and  repairing  has  been  imusually  satisfactory  through 
the  year.     It  will  add  much  to  the  efficiency  of  this  depart- 

*  Not  for  the  year  jtist  closing,  but  the  total  aggregate  losses  since 
the  records  of  this  Library  have  been  kept. 
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ment  if  one  stitching  machine  and  a  trimming  machine  can 
be  added  to  its  equipment. 

Loan  Division. — The  extensive  changes  in  the  eqtiipment 
of  this  division,  and  especially  the  additional  floor-space  and 
desk-room  provided,  have  made  possible  a  more  Readers' 
systematic  subdivision  of  work,  which  in  turn  Depart- 
permits  the  use  of  a  larger  number  of  assistants  ""•«^* 

in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner.  The  general  work  of  the 
division  has  been  carried  on  much  more  advantageously  than 
ever  before,  at  a  comparatively  small  increased  cost  of  ser- 
vice. 

It  has  not  been  found  desirable  or  necessary  to  make  any 
special  changes  in  the  method  of  serving  readers.  Some 
slight  gain  has  been  made  in  the  rapidity  of  such  service,  the 
daily  records  often  showing  an  average  of  five  titles  (in  and 
out)  each  two  minutes  of  the  working  day. 

Additional  floor-space,  additional  desk-room,  and  additional 
service  have  made  it  possible  to  greatly  extend  the  reserva- 
tion of  books,  on  a  day-and-hour  scheme,  along  the  lines  of 
special  study,  throughout  the  entire  academic  year.  The 
shelving  facilities  back  of  the  Loan  Desk  now  cover  about 
3000  volumes,  in  addition  to  perhaps  2000  reserved  as  formerly 
upon  the  shelves  of  the  General  Reading  Room.  This  is 
nearly  five  times  as  many  reservations  as  were  made  even 
three  years  ago.  The  plan  has  received  the  hearty  approval 
of  officers  and  students  of  the  University.  By  close  co- 
operation with  all  instructors,  this  class  of  books  is  constantly 
being  changed  in  accordance  with  the  progress  made  in  the 
variotis  courses  of  reading  assigned  to  the  students. 

The  records  for  the  year  show  a  decrease  in  the  total 
number  of  volumes  loaned  and  renewed  of  nearly  seventeen 
thousand.  But  this  decrease  is  not  to  be  taken  as  in- 
dicating any  decrease  in  the  uses  of  the  Library.  Exactly 
the  contrary  is  true.  The  lessened  number  of  loans  is  due 
to  the  larger  number  of  books  reserved  on  the  day-and-hour 
scheme  just  referred  to,  as  well  as  to  an  intelligent  though 
at  times  perhaps  instinctive  rather  than  conscious  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  all  patrons  of  the  Library  toward  the 
greater  use  of  the  books   in  the  building.      No  better  or 
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more  interesting  proof  of  this  last  statement  is  afforded 
than  the  unusually  frequent  recall  of  books  from  borrowers 
before  the  expiration  of  the  loan  period  (two  weeks)  at 
the  urgent  request  of  officers  of  the  University,  even  of  some 
officers  who  think  that  they  are  opposed  to  this  drift  of 
University  sentiment.  In  other  words,  the  University  public 
is  naturally  and  inevitably  accepting  a  reference  library  as 
more  desirable  than  a  circulating  library,  when  all  users  are 
considered.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  imderstand  this  trend 
<rf  events.  Every  well-managed  University  library  will  show 
decreasing  recorded  uses  as  the  convenience  and  facilities  for 
the  use  of  the  library  in  the  building  increase.  There  is  a 
possible  fourteen  hours'  use  of  every  volume  each  day  while 
it  remains  in  the  Library.  There  is  a  probable  use  of  each 
voltmie  of  perhaps  four  hours  a  day  (maximum)  while  it  is 
out  of  the  library  and  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  officer 
or  student.  There  is  a  possible  loss  in  use  therefore  of  ten 
hours  a  day  when  a  book  is  withdrawn.  Officers  and  students 
are  coming  to  recogniase  this,  and  are  more  and  more  willing 
to  suffer  some  slight  inconvenience,  as  in  the  choice  of  time 
for  using  a  given  volume,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  welfare. 
Incidentally,  the  increasing  number  of  students  residing  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  University  has  a  bearing 
upon  this  question,  and  adds  another  to  the  many  reasons 
for  the  erection  of  dormitories  upon  the  University  grounds. 
The  number  of  persons  who  have  borrowed  books  from  the 
Library  within  the  current  year  was  3049,  classified  thus: 

Officers  of  the  University:    including  instructors,  tutors,  and 

assistants 425 

Graduates:  Columbia,  6ia;  Barnard,  81;  Teachers  College,  a  a  715 

Students:  Columbia,  1433;  Barnard,  351;  Teachers  College,  108  189a 

Auditors 17 

The  character  of  the  circulation  for  use  outside  the  build- 
ing may  be  determined  from  the  following  comparative  state- 
ment: 

Last  December  (1901),  4027  volumes  were  loaned  out,  as 
against  December  1900,  5405  volumes;  classified  as  follows: 
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1901-02  1900-0] 

[ 

1901-02 

1900-01 

Bibliography        70     100 

Philology 

416 

S6o 

Philosophy          157     274 

Science  and  Useful  Arts 

1000 

803 

Religion              iii     158 

Fine  Arts 

87 

90 

Sociology  and 

History  and  Biography 

553 

822 

Education       418     670 

Literatures,  including 

Fiction 

1215 

Z928 

The  amount  of  fines  for  books  kept  out  of  the  Library 
beyond  the  time  permitted  by  the  rules  was  $335.55  as  against 
$335.40  of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  reason  why  the  fines  have  not  fallen  oflE  in  proportion 
to  the  decrease  in  general  circulation  is  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  fines  in  connection  with  the  day-and- 
hour  scheme. 

The  amount  collected  for  lost  books,  not  included  in  the 
above,  was  $10.13.  ^^  addition  to  this  amotmt,  some  books 
reported  as  lost  have  been  replaced  by  the  borrower,  by  gift 
of  new  copies  of  identical  editions:  which  have  been  accepted 
in  lieu  of  the  cost  of  the  book. 

During  the  year  the  number  of  books  circulated  as  inter- 
library  loans  has  been  much  larger  than  usual,  and  there 
has  been  an  tinusual  increase  in  the  shipment  of  books  to 
and  from  officers  of  the  University  during  vacation  periods. 
A  total  of  343  volimies  were  loaned  to  58  libraries,  clas- 
sified by  states  as  follows: 

Pennsylvania         68 
Tennessee  5 

Washington,  D.C.  1 1 
Wisconsin  1 1 


The  cost  of  transportation  has  been  paid  by  the  borrowing 
library.  From  letters  in  hand  it  is  evident  that  this  service 
has  been  keenly  appreciated. 

This  Library  borrowed  117  volumes  from  9  libraries  clas- 
sified as  follows: 


California 

6 

Missouri 

6 

Colorado 

X 

Nebraska 

7 

Connecticut 

II 

New  Jersey 

28 

Illinois 

3 

New  York 

155 

Iowa 

7 

North  Carolina 

I 

Massachtisetts 

13 

Ohio 

10 

Massachusetts 

'    93 

Rhode  Island 

4 

New  Jersey 

2 

Washington,  D.C. 

12 

New  York 

6 
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The  cost  of  transportation  in  connection  with  these  loans 
has  been  quite  generally  paid  by  the  Library  and  not  by  the 
person  using  the  books,  since  many  of  the  loans  were  made  in 
connection  with  class-work  and  were  called  for  directly  by 
officers  of  the  University  and  not  by  the  students  themselves. 

While  our  relations  with  all  other  libraries  have  been  pe- 
culiarly pleasant,  special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Har- 
vard University,  Boston  Public  Library,  Boston  Athenetmi, 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  very  prompt  and  cour- 
teous manner  in  which  they  have  rendered  assistance  to  our 
readers. 

Prom  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  some  25  volumes 
were  transferred  directly  to  the  South  Carolina  Exposition, 
and  have  not  yet  been  returned. 

Reference  Division. — ^The  average  daily  number  of  students 
occupying  the  General  Reading  Room  has  steadily  increased 
and  the  demand  for  more  room  is  imperative.  The  number 
of  outsiders,  not  only  those  holding  readers*  tickets  but 
largely  those  who  are  occasional  visitors  in  search  of  special 
information,  has  likewise  been  greater  than  in  previous  years. 
Among  these  latter  have  been  many  students  from  public 
and  private  schools,  especially  students  from  the  city  high- 
schools,  seeking  references  on  topics  for  debates,  in  many 
instances  accompanied  by  their  instructors.  Graduate  stu- 
dents and  officers  from  other  institutions  are  continually  with 
us,  as  well  as  students  from  near-by  colleges  and  from  the 
library  schools  of  Brooklyn,  Albany,  and  Philadelphia.  We 
have  at  least  a  dozen  literary  workers  of  high  standing  among 
our  almost  daily  visitors. 

The  assignment  of  desk-room  in  the  General  Reading  Room 
to  the  curator  of  the  card  catalogue  has  made  it  possible  to 
have  continuous  service  in  the  Reading  Room,  even  during 
the  absence  of  the  Head  Reference  Librarian  when  aiding 
readers  in  connection  with  their  work. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  represent  in  any  adequate  way 
by  statistics  the  uses  made  of  the  Library.  However,  the 
following  statement  of  loans  for  use  in  the  building  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  increase  on  all  lines,  and  will  be 
interesting  and  suggestive: 
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LOANS   FOR   USB   IK   THE   BUILDING  * 
Weeks  1899  1900  190 1  1902 

ist  830  1,077  1.153  1.951 

ad  863  1,191  1,422  1,533 

3d  777  899  1.448  1,904 

4th  641  1,156  1,523  1,558 

5th  565  985  1.259  1,785 

otn  667  939  1,120  1,808 

7th  580  1,128  1,567  1,734 

8th  698  1,108  If  546  i>407 

9th  661  1*154  1*577  a,9o6 

10th  855  1,290  1,544  1,776 

nth  735  1,232  1,697  1.96^ 

12th  673  1,377  1.731  a. 100 

13th  588  1,238  1,680  2,oa6 

9.133  14.774  i9.J»67  23,754 

The  average  attendance  of  evening  readers  during  the  year 
has  been  about  one  hundred. 

The  catalogue  of  books  on  Education  was  completed  in 
September,  and  the  distribution  of  copies  began  early  in 
October.  The  total  number  of  titles  thus  recorded  in  the 
Libraries  of  this  University  is  neariy  fotuteen  thotisand. 
While  this  work  was  passing  through  the  press,  a  card  cat- 
alogue supplementary  to  it  was  begun,  which  has  been  con- 
tinued for  all  educational  matter  as  received,  and  now 
represents  nearly  600  volumes  and  more  than  1600  pam- 
phlets. The  reports  of  the  Departments  of  Education  of  the 
several  States,  except  New  York,  and  of  the  school  boards 
of  all  towns  and  cities,  except  New  York  City,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Bryson  Library  at  Teachers  College.  All 
current  educational  periodicals,  except  the  Edticational  Re- 
view,  Pedagogical  Seminary,  and  the  School  Review,  are  sent 
to  the  same  library  as  soon  as  received  here.  About  100 
volumes  of  school  and  text  books,  not  suited  to  the  demands 
of  this  Library,  and  some  duplicates,  have  likewise  been  sent 
to  the  Bryson  Library,  either  for  use  there  or  for  the  Ubrary 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

In  order  to  complete  as  far  as  possible  our  sets  of  college 
publications,  slips  from  the  proof  sheets  of  the  Educational 
Catalogue,  showing  what  we  have,  with  a  circular  letter  asking 

*  Exclusive  of  loans  made  at  the  "reserve  desk,"  on  the  day-and- 
hour  scheme,  aggregating  about  10,000  volumes  for  the  quarter. 
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that  deficiencies  be  supplied,  were  sent  to  thirty-five  state 
universities  and  to  some  sixty  colleges.  Some  of  these  insti- 
tutions responded  promptly  and  liberally,  while  others  are 
still  to  be  heard  from.  College  student  periodicals  have  been 
transferred  from  Room  306  to  Room  105,  where  they  are 
kept  on  file  but  not  catalogued. 

The  Reference  Division  of  the  Readers'  Department  in- 
cludes the  Avery  Library.  The  founders  have  again  shown 
their  generosity,  not  only  by  a  gift  of  $1000  for  current 
expenses  but  by  gifts  and  purchases  amounting  to  quite  half 
as  much  more.  These  will  be  foimd  set  forth  in  detail  in  the 
usual  report  of  gifts  for  the  year. 

The  condition  of  Professor  Ware's  health  has  limited  his 
activities  to  the  department  over  which  he  presides,  and  the 
actual  selection  of  books  for  the  Avery  Library  during  the 
year  has  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis, 
who  especially  represents  the  architectural  profession  and  is 
in  constant  communication  with  Mr.  Avery.  It  is  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  value  to  the  Avery  Library  of  Mr.  Sturgis's 
experience,  conservative  judgment,  and  strong  personality: 
and  his  continuance  upon  the  Purchasing  Committee  has  been 
a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

The  policy  of  creating  special  card  indexes  has  been  adhered 
to  during  the  year.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  this  without  the 
assistance  of  specialists  of  exceptional  training.  During  the 
past  winter  such  assistance  has  been  secured  for  painting  and 
sculpture,  in  the  person  of  the  instructor  in  the  History  of 
Art  in  the  Brearley  School ;  and  a  large  amotmt  of  very 
satisfactory  work  has  been  done. 

The  use  of  the  Avery  by  the  general  public  has  steadily 
increased.  The  room  being  open  to  all  comers,  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  foundation  being  a  reference  library  only,  no 
formal  record  is  kept  of  the  use  of  the  books. 

The  large  unfurnished  room  at  the  south  end  of  the  suite 
has  been  constantly  occupied  for  various  kinds  of  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  uses  of  the  Avery  Library  and  with  the 
Department  of  Architecture.  Ultimately,  when  this  entire 
building  is  available  for  the  Library,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
room  under  the  Avery  Library  may  be  converted  into  an 
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atelier  for  the  Department  of  Architecture,  and  that  the 
room  now  used  for  this  purpose  may  be  stacked  and  used 
for  storing  the  larger  and  least  used  volumes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  material  in  the  Avery  Library -is 
open  to  readers.  Workers  are  encouraged  to  go  to  the  shelves 
and  search  the  books  at  will.  By  request  of  the  Architecttiral 
Department  students  are  permitted  to  use  ink  in  tracing. 
Notwithstanding  this  freedom,  which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to 
this  Library  and  not  permitted  in  any  other  library  of  the 
same  standing,  the  books  have  not  suffered  any  serious 
deterioration. 

This  Library  forms  a  very  delightful  auditorium  for  possibly 
a  hundred  people,  maximum,  within  sight  of  a  lantern  screen. 
Several  lectures  and  book-talks  have  been  given  here  during 
the  year.  The  President  of  the  University  has  held  two  public 
receptions  in  the  Library. 

The  opportunities  and  influences  of  the  Avery  Library  are 
large  and  are  enlarging. 

During  the  year  the  Committee  has  purchased  132  volumes, 
and  has  more  than  fifty  orders  still  outstanding;  98  volumes 
have  been  presented,  of  which  very  many  came  directly 
from  the  founders.  This  Library  now  contains  more  than 
17,000  volumes,  the  actual  cost  of  which  has  been  about 
$70,000.  At  present  the  endowment  amounts  to  $30,000, 
with  an  annual  income  of  something  more  than  $1200. 

Among  the  notable  additions  to  the  Avery  Library  during 
the  current  year  are  the  following: 

Emile  Molinier:  Le  Mobilier  royal  franfais  aux  XVII  et  XVIII 
siicles,  folio,  1902,  four  parts  published. 

Gaston  Migeon  and  Emile  Molinier:  Treasures  and  Masterpieces  of 
Art  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  Goupil  et  de.,  Paris,  1901, 4  vols., 
folio. 

Vorlegebldtter  far  Archaologische  ubungen,  very  rare  first  series, 
'N^enna,  1869-1876,  i  vol.,  folio. 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Qub:  Exhibition  of  a  Collection  of  Silver- 
smithes  Work  of  European  Origin,  London,  1901,  i  vol.,  folio. 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club:  Exhibition  of  Chased  and  Embossed 
Steel  and  Iron  Work  of  European  Origin,  London,  1900,  i  vol.,  folio. 

Calzini,  Urbino  e  i  suoi  monumenti,  Urbino,  1897,  i  vol.,  folio. 

Niccolini:  Domus  Vettiorum:  la  nouveUe  maison  de  Pompei,  Naples, 
1896,  I  vol.,  folio. 
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Rodolfo  Landani:  Forma  urbis  Roma,  consUio  et  auctoritaU  Regim 
acad^mim  syncaorum,  Milan,  1893-1900,  i  vol.,  folio,  completion. 

Reiss  und  StCtbel'^Necropolis  of  Ancon  in  Peru.  A  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  culture  and  industpes  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Incas.   Berlin,  1880-87,  3  vols.,  folio. 

Belcher  and  Macartney:  Later  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England. 
A  series  of  examples  of  the  domestic  buildings  erected  subsequent  to 
the  Elizabethan  period.     7  vols.,  folio,  London,  190Z,  completion. 

Section  2  of  Chapter  VI  of  the  statutes  of  this  University, 
before  the  recent  amendment,  read  as  follows: 
Depart-  '*  ^^  books,  maps,  charts,  and  other  printed 

ment  matter  heretofore  or  hereafter  purchased  for  the 

Libraries  ^ise  of  any  department  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Library,  and  shall  be  stamped  and  catalogued  as 
such,  and  such  books  will  be  kept  in  the  Library  when  not 
required  in  the  respective  departments  for  special  uses;  and 
their  presence  shall  be  periodically  verified  and  their  condition 
inspected  by  the  Librarian  or  one  of  his  assistants.  Such 
books  shall  be  purchased  by  the  Librarian  and  paid  for  out  of 
the  general  book  fund,  except  that  books  may  be  purchased 
by  the  head  of  a  department  and  charged  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  that  department,  such  purchase  having  first  been 
approved  by  the  President." 

Strictly  construed,  this  made  the  Librarian  responsible  for 
a  large  amount  of  departmental  equipment:  such  as  all  maps, 
charts,  and  other  printed  matter  used  directly  and  only  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction;  certain  annuals  practically  use- 
less at  the  close  of  each  year,  and  very  generally  thrown 
aside  then,  even  if  not  actually  **used  up"  during  the  year; 
dictionaries  and  other  reference  books  which  are  for  the  use 
of  the  department  only.  Moreover,  the  Library  was  obliged 
to  meet  the  expense  of  cataloguing  all  these,  and  they  were 
all  counted  as  so  many  volumes  in  this  Library:  which  could 
not  be  true  in  any  fair  or  sensible  use  of  the  words.  Still 
further,  if  this  statute  were  literally  obeyed  most  of  these 
collections  would  be  returned  to  the  Library  at  the  close  of 
each  academic  year  for  storage  and  care.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  for  years  the  statute  had  been  outgrown  and  neglected, 
and  all  existing  conditions  made  its  amendment  exceedingly 
desirable  and  necessary. 
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The  purchase  of  manuscripts,  books,  maps,  and  charts  and 
other  printed  and  illustrative  matter  naturally  divides  on 
three  lines,  as  follows — subject  of  course  to  available  revenues : 

(i)  The  University  authorities  should  ftimish  each  de- 
partment, for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  head  of  the  department 
and  of  his  assistants  of  every  degree,  such  titles  as  are 
peculiarly  necessary  in  their  University  work,  and  such  as 
these  gentlemen  cannot  be  reasonably  asked  to  secure  for 
themselves.  The  University  authorities  have  every  reason  to 
expect  that  each  officer  will  incur  constant  expense  and  con- 
siderable expense  in  keeping  himself  well  informed  in  his 
departmental  matters,  and  in  conducting  research  or  other 
forms  of  original  work — especially  if  the  results  of  such  work 
are  directly  remimerative  to  the  officer,  and  bear  but  in- 
directly upon  his  University  duties:  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  this  line.  But  beyond  this 
demand  upon  the  personal  resources  of  the  officer — wherever 
the  line  may  be  drawn — are  other  demands,  as  noted  above, 
which  are  quite  as  imperative  and  which  the  University 
authorities  ought  to  meet.  This  means  the  steady  growth 
of  what  need  never  become  a  large  library,  in  the  private 
rooms  (at  the  University)  of  the  head  of  each  department: 
a  collection  not  to  be  loaned  outside  of  the  department,  and 
not  to  be  subject  to  the  call  or  use  of  others  than  officers  of 
the  department. 

(2)  The  University  authorities  should  furnish  each  de- 
partment, for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  officers  and  students 
of  that  department,  such  material,  printed  or  other,  as  is  so 
strictly  technical  in  character  and  so  peculiarly  and  im- 
mediately and  continuously  valuable  and  necessary  in  direct 
connection  with  the  lectures  and  with  the  laboratory  work 
of  the  department  (in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  words  "labora- 
tory work")  as  to  be  properly  considered  laboratory  equip- 
ment. For  the  present  discussion  it  is  sufficient  to  include 
under  this  statement  the  books  which  an  officer  or  student 
needs  at  his  elbow,  for  frequent  and  always  immediate  refer- 
ence in  connection  with  any  phase  of  his  regular  depart- 
mental work. 

This  means  the  steady  growth  of  what  has  been  called  a 
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departmental  library,  a  title  which  has  proved  too  elastic 
and  liable  to  serious  differences  of  interpretation:  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  which  I  would  suggest  the  term  laboratory  library; 
and  this  whether  speaking  of  a  department  in  science,  in 
history,  in  philosophy,  or  in  the  languages  and  literatures — 
in  speaking  of  any  department.  Necessarily  we  have  made 
something  of  a  start  in  this  direction,  but  without  any  very 
definite  plan.  Because  of  limitations  in  our  resources  with 
which  to  meet  this  demand,  we  have  thus  far  transferred 
books,  etc.,  from  the  General  Library  to  the  departments. 
But  the  outcome  is  far  from  satisfactory.  As  we  are  not  yet 
able  to  duplicate  these  collections,  the  volumes  are  necessarily 
subject  to  the  call  of  any  one  entitled  to  use  this  Library. 
This  results  in  constant  confusion  and  disappointment,  be- 
cause either  the  department  or  the  wotdd-be  borrower  is  tm- 
able  to  secure  a  book  when  it  is  most  needed ;  in  a  division  of 
responsibility  as  to  the  care  of  the  collection;  and  in  a  serious 
limitation  in  the  use  of  the  books,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
the  departmental  hours  are  but  little  more  than  half  those  of 
the  Library.  There  is  no  way  by  which  all  this,  and  more, 
may  be  prevented  except  by  extraordinary  and  really  un- 
warranted expenditure  for  care  and  maintenance,  or  by 
duplication  as  far  as  duplication  is  desirable  and  necessary 
for  the  greatest  efficiency. 

(3)  The  University  authorities  must  provide  for  the  Li- 
brary proper,  in  the  usual  way.  This  needs  no  discussion  or 
amplification. 

After  careftd  consideration  of  this  entire  question,  and  after 
many  conferences  with  those  most  interested,  the  following 
amendment  to  this  statute  was  adopted,  January  6,  190a: 

**(a)  All  books,  maps,  charts,  and  other  printed  matter 
strictly  technical  in  character  and  peculiarly  and  immediately 
valuable  and  necessary  in  direct  connection  with  the  lectures 
and  laboratory  work  of  departments,  heretofore  or  hereafter 
purchased  for  the  excltisive  use  of  any  department,  shall  be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  such  departments,  shall 
be  paid  for  out  of  departmental  appropriations,  and  shall  be 
scheduled  and  cared  for  imder  the  rules  governing  depart- 
mental eqiiipment.     Such  departmental  equipment  shall  be 
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purchased  by  heads  of  departments  and  charged  to  the 
eqtiipment  appropriations  for  such  departments,  such  pur- 
chases having  first  been  approved  by  the  President;  but 
specific  appropriations  for  this  class  of  equipment  may  not 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  other  equipment. 

"(b)  All  other  books,  maps,  charts,  and  other  printed 
matter  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  Library,  and  shall  be 
stamped  and  catalogued  as  such.  Such  books  and  other 
material  shall  be  purchased  by  the  Librarian,  and  paid  for 
out  of  the  general  book  ftmd,  or  other  specific  appropriations, 
or  out  of  the  revenues  from  specific  gifts  and  bequests." 

It  is  not  possible,  with  our  somewhat  limited  resources,  to 
put  this  statute  immediately  and  completely  into  eflEect. 
This  cannot  be  done  until  we  are  able  to  duplicate  in  the 
General  Library  such  titles  as  ought  to  be  left  in  the  care  of 
the  departments,  under  this  statute,  as  departmental  equip- 
ment. The  amendment  covers  conditions  which  are  desirable 
and  which  will  be  realized  as  rapidly  as  our  resources  will  per- 
mit. It  is  helpfully  suggestive,  and  the  growth  of  the  Library 
can  now  be  along  somewhat  predetermined  lines,  and  can 
be  just  as  rapid  and  can  go  just  as  far  as  the  Trustees  may 
find  desirable  and  feasible.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  there 
will  be  need  of  further  changes  in  this  partictdar  section  of 
the  statute  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  relieve  the 
Librarian  of  responsibility  for  that  which  is  properly  depart- 
mental equipment;  to  secure  the  purchase  of  this  eqtiip- 
ment under  some  uniform  system  by  departmental  funds,  as 
is  already  done  in  some  departments;  to  remove  the  possi- 
bility of  friction  between  departmental  officers  and  the 
Librarian,  which  would  naturally  arise  tmder  the  earlier 
statute  because  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  character 
and  extent  of  such  purchases;  and  to  make  possible  a  strictly 
truthful  and  accurate  statement  as  to  the  contents  of  this  Li- 
brary, regarding  it  as  a  collection  readily  accessible  to  all  offi- 
cers and  students  of  this  University  and  for  their  constant  use. 

On  request,  the  Librarian  will  at  all  times  co-operate  with 
the  heads  of  departments  and  other  University  officers  in  the 
purchase  of  titles  for  departmental  uses  under  this  statute. 
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This  will  give  the  departments  the  advantages  of  discounts, 
etc.,  granted  this  Library;  and  will  relieve  the  departments 
of  the  burden  of  correspondence,  of  U.  S.  customs  business, 
and  of  all  detailed  book-keeping.  If  it  is  thought  desirable, 
as  aflEording  still  further  relief  from  irksome  details,  the 
Librarian  will  prepare  and  maintain  lists  or  invoices  of  this 
class  of  departmental  equipment,  and  will  inspect  and  report 
upon  the  same  in  detail  to  the  Trustees  annually. 

It  is  suggested  that  hereafter  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
needs  of  departments,  officers  include  specific  requests  for 
appropriations  for  (i)  "Books  and  other  printed  matter  for 
the  use  of  officers,*'  (a)  "Books  and  other  printed  matter 
for  laboratory  uses.'* 

Under  existing  financial  conditions,  the  only  immediate 
result  of  amending  the  statute  will  be  to  relieve  the  Librarian 
of  technical  responsibility  for  a  quantity  of  material  which 
all  agree  is  in  no  respect  a  part  of  the  Library  collections. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Schermerhom,  who 
placed  $2500  at  the  disposal  of  the  Librarian  for  this  purpose, 
Notable  we  have  come  into  possession  of  a  collection 
Additions  including  nearly  iioo  letters  to  De  Witt  Clinton 
from  persons  of  varying  degrees  of  prominence  in  city  and 
state,  aggregating  more  than  6000  pages.  Among  the  more 
noted  writers  are  Philip  Freneau,  Aaron  Burr,  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  Andrew  Jackson, 
John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Martin  Van  Buren,  La- 
fayette, Robert  Fulton,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Thomas  Paine, 
Albert  Gallatin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Clay. 

The  most  important  section  of  the  mass  of  letters  is  that 
which  relates  to  canals,  comprising  perhaps  one-quarter  of 
the  bulk  of  the  correspondence.  Another  large  section  relates 
to  scientific  and  agricultural  subjects,  in  which  Governor 
Clinton  was  deeply  interested.  A  slightly  smaller  section 
covers  educational  and  literary  matters. 

There  are  also  six  thick  volumes,  quarto  and  folio,  com- 
prising over  3000  pages  of  Governor  Clinton's  letter  books, 
mostly  in  his  autograph.  These  contain  transcripts,  some  at 
full  length,  others  merely  abstracts,  of  htmdreds  of  letters 
written  by  him. 
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There  is  an  additional  folio  volume,  containing  miscella- 
neous matter,  memoranda  for  speeches,  etc. 

The  whole  forms  a  most  unique  collection  of  valuable  im- 
published  manuscript. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  many  treasures  gathered  during 
the  current  academic  year,  through  European  correspondents: 

Pacioli  del  Borgo:  Swna  de  ArUkmetica  Geometria  Proportioni  et 
ProporticncUita,  Venice,  1494,  the  first  book  on  algebra;  and  many 
other  early  mathematical  works. 

Guarinus  de  Ordine  Docendi  ac  Studendi,  printed  in  Venice  in  1474. 
This  little  book  is  probably  the  second  pedagogical  work  ever  printed, 
and  is  of  special  interest  to  Columbia  because  of  its  unusually  complete 
pedagogical  collection. 

GersofCs  Danatus,  printed  in  Strassburg  in  1474;  one  of  the  earliest 
school  books  in  existence,  and  the  earliest  one  in  this  Library. 

The  first  edition  of  lamblichus,  Produs,  Porphyrins,  Synesitss, 
Pfellus,  Pythagoras,  Xenocrates,  Marsilius,  Fidnus,  published  in  one 
volume  by  the  great  Aldus  in  1499;  &  beautiful  specimen  of  crafts- 
manship, and  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

A  volume  of  Lactanius,  from  the  library  of  Pope  Qement  XI., 
printed  in  Venice  in  1478.  The  arms  of  the  Pope  are  impressed  on 
both  sides  of  the  decorative  old  binding.  In  the  near  future  this 
volume  will  be  regarded  as  a  great  treasure.  It  has  a  large  ntunber 
of  annotations  in  a  handwriting  that  closely  resembles  that  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

A  copy  of  the  first  Polyglot  Pscdter,  printed  in  Genoa  in  1516; 
published  by  the  great  scholar,  the  Bishop  Augustino  Justiniano, 
and  remarkable  not  only  for  its  typography,  but  because  it  contains 
the  first  biography  of  Columbus  and  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of 
America  and  its  inhabitants.  This  account  is  given  in  a  gloss  to 
Psalm  xix.,  of  138  lines. 

A  ninth  century  Codex,  written  in  Carolingian  minuscules,  and  con* 
taining  the  letters  of  St.  Jerome;  by  far  the  earliest  manuscript  in 
the  Library. 

The  Hypognosticon  LaurenUi  Dunelmensis,  etc.;  known  as  a  twelfth 
century  manuscript,  but  is  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Of  the  greatest  importance  because  it  was  written 
in  England,  and  contains  a  very  important,  early,  and  unpublished 
version  of  Lawrence  of  Durham's  hypognosticon. 

A  magnificent  manuscript  on  parchment,  containing  Terence's  six 
comedies,  written  in  Italy  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

A  Chinese  printed  volume,  the  title  of  which  is  Tse  Chi  Tung  Kien 
Kong  Mu;  or  a  general  history  of  China,  printed  in  China  in  1350 — 
that  is,  one  hundred  years  before  printing  was  given  to  Europe  by 
Guttenberg. 
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The  famous  1487  edition  of  Dante  with  the  Landino  commentary. 

The  most  important  separate  and  collected  editions  of  J.  Ludovicus 
Vives,  which  we  bought  for  a  post-graduate  student,  who  is  especially 
interested  in  Vives. 

The  EdUio  princeps  of  Aristotle's  and  Theophrastus's  works,  pub- 
lished in  6  vols,  by  Aldus  in  149  5-1 498. 

The  complete  sets  of  the  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  London 
Zodlogical  Society, 

Almost  a  complete  set  of  all  the  first  editions  of  Galileo's  works. 

The  first  editions  of  several  of  the  works  of  Pascal. 

Newton's  Philosophic  naturalis  principia  maihemaiica,  London, 
X687. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  gift  to  this  University  by 
the  Foreign  Office  of  China  of  the  **T*u  Shu  Chi  Ch^eng,**  a 
standard  collection  of  ancient  and  modem  works  comprising 
those  that  deal  with  matters  of  great  moment,  as  well  as 
those  that  treat  of  minor  details.  It  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive collection  of  books  that  has  been  made  in  China.  The 
collection  consists  of  over  6000  volumes,  divided  into  thirty- 
two  heads  or  classes,  and  treats  of  every  subject  known  to 
Chinese  literature.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  complete  collection  of 
ancient  and  modem  works  in  which  all  facts  regarding  China 
are  recorded  and  classified,  all  sources  of  information  indicated, 
and  all  authorities  cited  and  discussed.  The  work  was 
originally  undertaken  by  a  commission  of  eminent  Chinese 
scholars  appointed  by  Emperor  Kang  Hsi,  who  reigned  from 
1662  to  1723.  From  the  scientific  point  of  view,  the  gift  is 
absolutely  invaluable,  as  it  puts  at  the  disposal  of  American 
students  a  collection  of  sources  not  heretofore  accessible  to 
them.  The  monetary  value  of  the  collection  is  estimated  at 
10,000  taels,  or  about  $7000. 

Among  the  more  notable  sets  seaxred  or  completed  are  the 
following:  Situation  -financikre  des  communes,  21  vols.;  Bttl- 
letin  consulaire  frangaise,  15  vols.;  Canadian  Government 
Emigration  Records,  21  vols.;  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  21  vols. ;  Gazzetta  chimica  Italiana,  35  vols. ;  Busken- 
Huet,  Litterarische  fantasien,  26  vols.;  Ten  Brink's  Litterar- 
ischen  Schetsen,  19  vols. ;  Executive  Journal  U,  5.  Senate  Secret 
Sessions,  ijSg-iSdg,  18  vols. ;  Pennsylvania  Archives,  38  vols. ; 
Panckoucke  Bib/io^gu^  latine-frangaise,  35  vols.;    Annates 
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telegraphiques,  31  vols.;  Bicentennial  Publications  of  Yale 
University,  25  vols.;  Galileo,  Opera,  16  vols.,  1542;  Chinese 
Repository^  20  vols.;  Abhandlungen  atis  der  naturlehre  der 
Schwedischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  52  vols.;  China 
Review,  24  vols. ;  Chinese  Recorder,  24  vols. ;  Point  du  jour, 
27  vols.;  Journal  d' agriculture,  25  vols. 

In  extending  the  usual  recognition  to  the  Supervisors  and 
to  other  members  of  the  Library  staflE,  for  their  faithfulness 
and  efficiency  during  the  year,  and  for  the  courtesy  The  Library 
and  consideration  which  have  marked  their  rela-  Staff 

tions  not  only  to  the  Librarian  but  to  University  officers  and 
students  and  to  all  who  are  using  the  Library,  it  seems  en- 
tirely proper  that  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  should  be 
called  to  the  high  standing  of  the  staff  in  the  matter  of  general 
equipment  for  their  work. 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  exacting  demands  of  thet 
various  positions  upon  the  staff  are  not  fully  appreciated. 
The  men  and  women  who  can  render  competent  service  in 
this  Library,  and  who  can  satisfy  the  requirements  of  their 
positions,  must  necessarily  base  their  special  training  and  suc- 
cessful experience  upon  rather  unusual  intellectual  qualities 
and  upon  quite  unusual  culture.  As  a  single  example,  in  a 
university  library  the  large  ntmiber  of  books  printed  in 
foreign  languages  makes  it  necessary  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  staff  shall  have  at  least  a  ''title-page"  and  ''contents" 
knowledge  of  these  languages;  and  that  many  of  them 
shotdd  have  a  fair  reading  knowledge  besides.  A  recent  can- 
vass of  the  staff  shows  that  32  are  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  their  positions  in  French,  30  in  Grerman,  25  in  Latin, 
22  in  Italian,  19  in  Spanish,  and  6  in  Greek. 

Pour  of  the  staff  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  six  languages, 
nine  of  five,  four  of  four,  seven  of  three,  and  one  of  two. 
Nine  of  the  staff  are  college  and  university  bred,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  others  have  had  special  training  equivalent  to- 
a  portion  at  least  of  a  college  course. 

The  Trustees  have  very  courteously  and,  by  the  quite 
general  agreement  of  the  University  and  college  world,  very 
wisely,  given  a  librarian  the  rank  of  a  full  professor.  With 
the  statement  just  made,  it  would  seem  that  an  assistant 
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librarian  (when  we  have  one)  shotild  rank  as  an  adjunct  pro- 
fessor, that  supervisors  of  departments  and  reference  librari- 
ans should  rank  as  instructors,  and  that  the  cataloguers 
shotdd  rank  at  least  as  tutors.  The  requirements  for  these 
several  positions  being  fairly  equal  with  the  requirements 
made  in  the  diflEerent  grades  of  instruction,  and  the  daily 
demands  being  quite  as  exacting,  the  question  of  equality  in 
remuneration  is  naturally  suggested. 

I  desire  again  to  give  full  credit  to  the  detailed  and  accurate 
departmental  reports,  which  have  made  the  preparation  of 
this  report  little  more  than  editorial  work. 

And  to  this  I  add  my  continued  appreciation  of  the  con- 
sideration and  thoughtfulness  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Trustees  and  officers  of  the  University,  as  manifested  in  all 
their  relations  to  the  Library  and  to  myself. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Jambs  H.  Canpibld, 

Ubrarian. 

Jiily  1, 1902. 
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Aberdeen  Univ.  Library 
Acttaarial  Soc.  of  Amer. . 

Adrian  Coll 

Adirondack  Sanitarium  . 
Alabama  Auditor  .     .     . 
"       Geol.  SuxVey    . 
*'       Mine  Inspector 
R'y  Comm.      . 
Sec*y  of  State  . 
State  Bar  An'n 
Treasurer    .     . 
••       Univ.  (Tusca- 
loosa) .     .     . 
Alfred  University .     .     . 
AUegfaeny— Carnegie  Lib'y 

Alman  ft  Co 

Am.  Acad.  Polit.  Soc.  Sci. 
'*  Ass*n  Adv.  Science . 
*'  Banker's  Ass'n  .  . 
'*  Baptist  Miss.  Union 
'*  Bar  Ass'n  .  .  . 
*'    Church     B'ldg     Fund 

Comm 

"    Microscopical  Soc.  . 
*'   Congragat.  Ass'n.    . 
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THE  GYMNASIUM 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE    YEAR   ENDING   JUNE    30,    1902 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 
in  the  City  of  New  York, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Gjrmnasium  Department  for  the  academic  year  1901-02. 

The  staff  given  in  my  last  report  has  continued  to  serve 
throughout  the  present  year  with  the  exception  of  a  minor 
change  in  office-boy  attendance.  The  plan  of  instruction  has 
been  the  same  as  in  the  past;  the  work  of  the  office,  expand- 
ing with  four  years*  use  of  the  Gymnasitim,  is  well  ordered  and 
arranged;  and  the  administration  of  the  department  in  every 
direction  has  moved  with  ease  and  efficiency. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  required  classes  and  the  increased 
interest  in  the  optional  work  made  it  seem  advisable  to  add 
to  the  number  of  hours  for  instruction.  A  morning  period 
was  added  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  for  Freshmen  and 
First- Year  men,  thus  providing  for  regular  instruction  at 
10.30,  11.30,  and  12.30  on  four  days  of  the  week.  This  free- 
dom of  hours  made  it  possible  for  the  students  to  avoid 
confficts  with  other  courses  and  also  served  to  reduce  the  size 
of  these  divisions.  The  afternoon  class  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  open  to  law,  graduate,  and  advanced  stu- 
dents, was  likewise  given  on  two  other  days  of  the  week.  The 
average  attendance  on  three  of  these  days  for  the  past  two 
years  furnishes  an  interesting  comparison : 
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Monfh 

I900~X90Z 

zooi-xgoa 

Oct. 

16 

28 

Nov. 

24 

42 

Dec. 

25 

38 

Jan. 

22 

42 

Feb. 

23 

32 

Mar. 

26 

40 

Owing  to  the  number  of  entrances  to  the  Gjrmnasium  due 
to  connections  with  the  new  story  overhead,  it  was  found  im- 
practicable to  keep  an  accurate  count  of  the  men  making  use 
of  the  building.  As  showing,  however,  the  increase  in  gen- 
eral eflBciency,  the  following  table  will  be  most  convincing: 

ATTENDANCE   ON   MAIN   FLOOR 
(BZCLUDING   SATURDAYS   AND   HOLIDAYS) 


Monthly 
total 

X 900-1 901 
Divisor 

Daily 
average 

Monthly 
total 

X90x*Z9oa 
Divisor 

Daily 
avera« 

Nov. 

4,412 

(20) 

220.6 

3,196 

(9) 

355 

Dec. 

2,8x0 

(14) 

200.7 

4,259 

(14) 

304 

Jan. 

3.502 

(18) 

X94.5 

5.005 

(15) 

334 

Feb. 

3.426 

(17) 

201.5 

3.900 

(") 

354 

Mar. 

3.914 

(21) 

186.5 

4,684 

(16) 

293 

Apr. 

2,4x5 

(19) 

127.X 

1.755 

(6) 

292 

20,479 

(109) 

187. 

22.799 

(71) 

321 

During  the  year  a  slight  increase  was  noted  in  the  use  of  the 
swimming-pool,  the  figures  showing  a  total  attendance  of 
22,861  as  against  21,975  ^^^  ^^  same  period  last  year.  Fifty 
students  were  taught  to  swim  and  much  more  instruction  was 
given  in  advanced  swimming  than  ever  before.  In  this  con- 
nection I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  my  letter  of  March  18, 
in  which  it  was  recommended  that  Mr.  Holroyd  be  allowed 
to  give  his  entire  time  to  teaching  and  that  separate  provision 
be  made  for  the  care  of  the  pool. 

For  the  first  time  there  is  prospect  that  our  accommoda- 
tions will  soon  be  outgrown,  since  the  number  of  lockers  un- 
used this  year  is  less  than  the  regular  increase  in  the  demand. 
Out  of  1472  lockers,  there  were  assigned  to  students  during 
the  year  1418  lockers,  or  123  more  than  in  the  year  previous. 
Whfle  lockers  (44  in  number)  in  the  crew  rooms  will  afford 
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relief  at  the  first  shortage,  it  is  evident  that  provision  must  be 
made  in  the  near  future  for  the  extension  of  the  large  locker 
room  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  lockers. 

Over  one  thousand  physical  examinations  have  been  made 
during  the  year,  and  395  pass  cards  have  been  issued  to  can- 
didates for  athletic  teams:  180  of  this  number  received 
first-grade  cards;  aoi  received  second-grade  cards;  and  the 
remaining  14  received  third-,  or  lowest-,  grade  cards.  About 
a  dozen  others  were  barred  from  various  grades  of  athletics. 
The  Director's  office  has  been  visited  more  freely  for  consulta- 
tion and  inquiry  as  to  medical  treatment,  and  over  one  htm- 
dred  dressings  and  minor  operations  have  been  made  during 
the  year.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  accidents  within  the 
department  have  been  almost  nil,  there  being  none  whatever 
of  a  serious  nature.  Such  a  record  of  safety  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  watchfulness  and  judgment  of  the  floor  and 
pool  instructors. 

The  number  of  applications  received  for  instructors  in  gym- 
nastics is  a  new  and  welcome  feature.  Such  positions  have 
been  recorded  from  over  twenty  colleges,  schools,  and  other 
institutions,  and  several  of  this  ntmiber,  local  in  character, 
have  been  filled  by  students  of  the  University.  In  offering 
these  places,  a  difficulty  appears  in  the  fact  that  students 
taking  up  such  work  become  professionals  and  are  barred 
from  further  participation  in  college  athletics.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  fill  the  college  positions  recorded  in  the  files  of 
the  office,  since  men  have  not  been  attracted  to  Columbia, 
heretofore,  to  prepare  for  this  branch  of  teaching.  We  there- 
fore welcome  the  institution  of  such  a  cotirse  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, the  need  of  which  was  observed  to  President  Low  in  my 
letter  of  February  18,  1901. 

An  appeal  to  secure  a  place  for  the  display  of  athletic 
trophies  was  repeated  by  the  Director  early  in  the  year  and 
met  with  prompt  and  complete  action  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents. A  committee  was  organized  to  undertake  this  task, 
rooms  for  the  reception  of  trophies  won  for  Columbia  were 
turned  over  to  the  organization,  and  such  trophies  in  the  care 
of  the  Director  were  put  in  its  charge.  Trophies  have  since 
been  recovered  and  gifts  added  to  this  collection,  which  is 
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accessible  at  all  times,  the  key  being  obtainable  at  the  office 
of  the  Gymnasium  upon  proper  application. 

An  active  interest  has  been  taken  in  all  branches  of  indoor 
sport,  and  the  season  also  has  been  successful  from  the  stand- 
point of  competition  with  other  colleges.  The  interesting 
factor  in  these  contests  is  the  steady  improvement  noted  in 
the  Columbia  teams  during  the  progress  of  the  season,  so  that 
an  excellent  showing  was  made  in  the  important  meeting  at 
the  close.  These  teams,  in  the  first  three  instances,  are  direct 
representatives  of  the  department  in  athletics,  and  their 
achievements  throw  credit  upon  the  instructors  in  the  depart- 
ment, who  began  the  season  in  some  cases  with  comparatively 
raw  material.  The  Gymnastic  Team  gained  second  honors  in 
the  intercollegiate  meets  and  was  first  among  the  colleges  in 
the  national  championships.  The  Water  Polo  and  Relay 
Swimming  Teams  retained  the  intercollegiate  championship, 
and  the  Water  Polo  Team  was  the  first  to  score  against  the 
famous  Ejiickerbocker  Athletic  Club  champion  team  since 
1900,  and  the  first  to  score  against  the  Club  at  any  time  in 
the  latter's  pool.  In  the  Intercollegiate  Strength  Competi- 
tion, Columbia  raised  her  standard  7377.2  points,  taking 
second  place  to  Harvard  in  the  greatest  contest  on  record  to 
date.  The  average  strength  of  our  own  best  fifty  men  is  this 
year  greater  than  that  of  last  year's  intercollegiate  fifty.  The 
individual  record  of  the  University  in  this  contest  was  sub- 
sequently raised  from  1814  points  to  2073.3  points,  which  is 
the  third  highest  college  test  recorded.  In  the  final  fencing 
contest,  Columbia  took  second  place,  and  one  of  her  men  tied 
for  the  individual  championship.  For  the  first  time  to  our 
knowledge,  intercollegiate  handball  games  were  played,  both 
matches  being  won  by  the  University  team.  The  Varsity 
Basketball  Team  tied  with  Yale  for  first  place,  thus  equalling 
the  general  success  of  our  other  teams. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  athletic  grounds  at 
Williamsbridge,  little  need  be  added  to  my  reports  of  the  past 
two  years,  other  than  a  statement  of  the  use  made  of  the  Oval. 
During  the  season  the  track,  lacrosse,  and  class  baseball 
teams  made  use  of  the  field  for  part  of  their  schedules.  The 
outside  organizations  using  the  grounds  were  the  Columbia 
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Oval  Cricket  Club,  Trinity,  Drisler,  Cutler,  Sachs,  and  De  La 
Salle  Schools,  the  Int^rscholastic  Athletic  Association,  and  the 
McKim,  Mead,  and  White  Baseball  Teams.  The  total  income 
derived  from  this  source  amounted  to  $880,  as  against  $600 
last  year,  while  the  expenses  foot  at  $600  for  Caretaker  and 
$153.73  for  Repairs  and  Supplies. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Watson  L.  Savagb, 
^  Director  of  ike  Gymnasium. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

FOR  THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   30,    1902 

To  ike  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  ike  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of 
the  Registrar  of  the  University  for  the  academic  year  ending 
June  30,  1903.  The  usual  statistics  are  herein  included,  con- 
sisting in  the  main  of  two  distinct  categories:  first,  tables 
indicating  the  enrollment,  geographical  distribution,  and  pre- 
vious collegiate  preparation  of  our  students,  together  with 
certain  Commencement  statistics;  second,  tables  relating  to 
the  enrollment  of  students  in  all  departments  of  the  University 
Corporation  {i.  e,,  exclusive  of  Barnard  College  and  Teachers 
College). 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  University's  sphere  of  in- 
fluence has  been  considerably  extended  during  the  year  now 
closing :  5 1 34  students  have  been  enrolled  in  the  various  schools 
of  the  affiliated  institutions,  as  compared  with  4440  students 
enrolled  during  1900-1901,  representing  a  gain  of  15.63  %. 
In  the  University  Corporation  alone,  inclusive  of  the  Summer 
Session,  the  enrollment  increased  from  3145  to  3481,  a  gain  of 
10.68  %.  Exclttsive  of  the  Simimer  Session,  the  increase  has 
been  from  2728  to  2902,  a  gain  of  6.37  %.  There  has  been  a 
gain  in  every  department  of  the  University,  except  in  the 
class  of  auditors.  A  comparison  of  Table  I,  submitted  here- 
with, with  the  corresponding  table  for  1 900-1 901  (President's 
Report,  1 90 1,  p.  246),  readily  furnishes  the  following  percent- 
ages of  gains  for  the  respective  faculties:  Columbia  College, 
3.36  %;  Barnard  College,  12.62  %;  graduate  faculties  of 
Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science,  17.32  %; 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  10.60  %;  Faculty  of  Law, 
4,02  %;  Faculty  of  Medicine,  1.50  %  ;  Teachers  College, 
20.08  %;  Stmmier  Session,  38.85  %;  Extension  Students, 
3J»-S5  %;  Auditors,  22.2a  %  (loss), 
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TABLE  I 

RBGISTRATION   AT  COLUMBIA  UKIVBRSITT,  IN   ALL   FACULTIBS, 
DURING  THB   ACAOBICIC   TBAR    XQOZ-ZpOa 


Cohimhia  College. 
Barnanl  College. 
Toteli    ' 


X4; 
98 


zoa 
7a 


» 


94 
51 


55 

70 


49» 


Faculties  of  Political  Science, ) 


Philoeophy,  and  Pure  Science  f 
Total Bon^prof—Joiiel  gr>di»'  J.,^ 


496 


508 
508 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science . . . 

Faculty  of  Law 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Teachers  College  (t) 

Total  prof eaiioiial  ttodenti . 


x6a 


158 
198 


za6 
179 


91 


43 

9 
31 


6s6 

634 
aS09 


D§^¥ct  dambU  ngistraiion  it)-. 

Bet  total  nddentftoda&ti  in  j 

tbe  UntTonity  | 


X34 
3714 


Summer  Seeeion  1901 

Auditon 

Teachera  College  extension  students  (|) . . 
Total  occasLonal  ttodenti  and  auditors. 


579 
•7 

ZS06 


Dtduct  doubU  r^nstratian  (I) . 
Bet  total  occasional  ttodi 
and  auditon 


Grand  nat  total. 


86 
MM 


St34 


*  The  total  508  does  not  include  94  college  graduates  studying  under 
the  professional  faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Applied  Science,  who 
are  also  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D. 

t  For  a  statistical  classification  of  students  primarily  enrolled  in 
Teachers  College,  consult  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College, 
p.  193. 

t  The  134  are  distributed  as  follows:  19  students  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  38  in  Barnard  College  are  also  enrolled  in  Teachers  College 
as  candidates  for  a  professional  diploma;  84  Teachers  College  students 
are  enrolled  in  the  graduate  faculties  as  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees. 

g  Teachers  College  extension  students  enjoy  the  same  rights  and 
privileges,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  condittons,  in  the  courses  for 
which  they  enroll,  as  the  regular  students  of  the  College. 

II  This  includes  those  Summer  Session  students  of  1901  who  returned 
for  work  &t  the  University  during  the  academic  year  1901-1909. 
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The  geographical  distribution  of  students  in  the  University 
Corporation,  shown  in  Table  II,  embraces  45  states,  4  ter- 
ritories, and  13  foreign  countries.  I  have  indicated  in 
parentheses  after  the  names  of  the  various  divisions  the  per- 
centages of  representation  from  the  respective  divisions.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  compare  these  percentages  with  the 
corresponding  percentages  for  the  year  1900-1901,  which  are 
herewith  given: 

zQoa  Z901 

North  Atlantic  Division 34*93  84*34 

South  Atlantic  Division 3.40  3.45 

South  Central  Division a.  19  a. 78 

North  Central  Division 5 .87  5 .94 

Western  Division 3  .oa  a  .8a 

Insular  Territories 0.03  0.15 

Foreign  Countries z.56  z.53 
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TABLE  II 

RB8IDBNCB8   OF   8TUDBNTS — (a)    THB   UNXTBD   8TATB8 


i90i>i9oa 


Horth  Atiuitlc  XHTirion  (84.03  %) : 
Connecticut , 


MaasachuBetts. . . 
New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York* 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 


South  Atkatlc  Diviaioii  (a.40  %): 

Delaware 

District  of  Coltmibia 

Florida. 


GeoTKia 

Maryland 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Virginia 

West  ^^iginia. . 


Sooth  Central  Division  (a.10  %) : 


Arkansas. . 
Kentucky. . 
Louisiana. . 
Miwrissipin. 
Oklahoma. 
Tennessee. . 
Texas 


Hortfa  Central  Division  (5.87  %) : 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 


BCichigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri , 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 
Wisconsin 


Wsstam  Division  (3.03  ' 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 


Washington. 
Wyoming. . . 


Insular  Territory  (0.03  %) : 
Porto  Rico 


Total  (98.44%). 


468 
5 


54 

307 

7 


401 


»i 


17 

994 

13 


17 


i 
2 

X 


438 


^'5 
38 

4 

3X 

4 

100 

496 

X9 
IS 

5 

ai 

z 


ao 

3 


9 
6 

33 

3 
S 


706 


530 

IS 


SO 

457 

xo 

X 


33 

3 


36 
5 

xo 


6zz 


100 

X 


xo 

77 

3 


6 


336 
3 

4 
0 


Z9 

X99 

6 

X 

% 
zz 


46 

8 


X 
38 

z 


aoz 


3443 

70 
zz 

69 

7 

960 

I95Z 

Sa 

10 

zo 

60 
5 
0 
3 

a3 
7 

zo 

5 

•  5 

9 

63 

7 

9 

7 

z 
10 
x6 

160 

a4 

99 

x8 

3 
x6 

0 
13 
xo 

3 
37 

4 
xo 

87 
96 

17 

X 

xo 

9 

5 

I 

0 

z 


50   3830 


*  1623  students  claim  New  York  City  for  their  permanent  residence, 
distributed  among  the  faculties  as  follows:  Coliege,  343;  Law,  235; 
Medicine,  404;  Applied  Science,  397;  Graduate  Faculties  of  Political 
Science,  Philosophy,  and  Ptu%  Science,  344. 
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TABLE  II  (fOfOinu^ 

(b) — FOREIGN  COUNTRIBS 


X90x<-i9oa 


AiutraUa. 


Cuba 

BngUmd 

Gerauny 

Indi*..: 

Japan 

Mexico 

Rtusia 

South  Africa. . . 
South  America. 


I 


e 

xo 

8 

5 

I 
3 
9 
3 

X 


Total. 


13 


18 


45 


Onuid  Total  (x.56  %) : 


40a 


809 


626 


153 


•294 


6x 


a875 


Table  III  is  of  a  comparative  nature,  indicating  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  students  since  1891. 

*  85  of  these  are  registered  in  Teachers  College. 
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TABLE  III 


COMPARATIVB   TABLB   SHOWING  THB   GBOORAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION   OF 

STUDBNTS   SINCB   I89I 

(a) — THB   UNITBD   8TATBS 


189X 

x89a 

IS»S 

X894 

x89S 

Z896 

Z897 

Z898 

X899 

X900 

xoox 

x9oa 

H«rfhAt]utlicIHvlrioii: 

Maine 

New  Hampihtra. ... 

Vennoftt 

MMnchttwtU 

Rhode  Island 

Coonecticiit 

New  York 

1578 

J 
5 

a? 
IS 
Sx 

3S 
39 

a 
4 

% 

X 

5 

X 

7 

,400 

6 

5 

30 

xa 

35 

xixa 

X65 

ao 

X 

1 

4 

% 

'    "7 

5 
7 

'\ 

33 
X137 

38 

30 

1 

4 

XS85 

xo 
6 
8 

37 
9 

aza 
a? 

'J 

8 
3 
5 
5 

a 
3 
3 

z 

4a 
xz 

6 
7 

171a 

6 

9 

4a 

za 

40 

X335 

aa9 

3X 

3Z 

a 
9 

3 

4 

a 

X 

a 
7 

z 

41 
X4 

\ 

1634 
X4 

% 

34 
zo 

azo 
35 

30 

x666 

X4 

4 

•1 

ax4 
33 

41 

xa4S 

zo 

3 

X3 

4X 

zo 

54 

X433 

a37 

47 

47 

X894 
9 

% 

37 

XX 

58 
xSoz 

IS 

4S 

a 

5 

3 

zo 

a 

8 

a 

zz 

a 

4a 
zx 

6 
8 

a 

X 

9 

5 

M69 

9 

4 

zo 

6a 

zz 

Z630 

ajo 

43 

69 
a 
7 
5 

X4 
a 

15 

X 

ao 
3 

48 

X3 

1 

3 

a 

X4 

3 

aa73 
xa 

4 
X3 

fi 

6j 

5x 

66 

9 

3 

xa 

5 
aa 

a 

7S 
aa 
X4 
X3 

a 

3 

X5 

4 
a 

x6o 
4X 
ax 
ao 

zz 

i 

X3 

X7 

a 

zo 
3 

a44a 
xz 

7 

xo 
6a 
X9 
70 

•SIS 

5a 

69 

5 

New  Jertey. 

Penmylvania 

Sooth  AtlantieDlTirioii: 
Delaware 

District  of  C^Hmkt^ 
Viri^nia 

5 
3 

5 
z 
a 
a 
zo 
a 

34 

zo 

8 

6 

6 

X 

5 
5 
9 
a 
xa 

X 

1 

7 
7 

X 

a 
5 

4 

z 

zxs 

37 
10 
xa 

1 

6 

xa 

9 

4 

a 

zo 

t 

a 
X4 

3 

47 

xo 

9 

xo 

a 

a 

xz 

a 
z 

13© 

37 
xz 
X9 

7 
X3 

7 
13 
xa 

z 

7 
9 

5 

West  Vixsinia 

North  Carolina 

Soath.Carohna 

s 
xo 

5 
S3 

^^ET. 

3 

Sovth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

4 
4 
3 
a 
a 
6 
3 

ax 

?t 

Tennessfe 

xo 

Alabama 

7 

M5«^^«Splri 

Louisiana 

7 

2 

z 
z6 

z 

z 
xa 

X 

X 

9 

a 

T-M 

x6 

Arkansas 

4 

Oklahoma 

X 

Horth  Central  DiTldon: 
Ohio 

73 

ao 

I 

X5 

3 
xa 
5 
3 
9 

6s 
xp 

4 
xo 

3 
XO 

6 
5 

4 

Sx 

% 

4 

'i 

7 

f: 

3 

4 

z 

39 
3 

?I 

8 
x6 

7 
xo 

8 

% 

a 

*    *4 

4 

vt 

X 

loa 

a6 
xa 

9 

a 

8 
za 

6 
X4 

a 

X 
5 

4 

X 

as 

a 

113 

35 

X3 

XX 

X7 

Z33 

*S 

17 
84 

zo 

zz 

8 

zz 

XX 

a 

X 

\ 

Z59 
34 
a4 

;i 
\ 

8 
X4 

a 

X 

xa 
8 

169 

37 

Tti^ian^ 

aa 

T1K«nS. 

\% 

Hf^'higa" 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota  , , , 

xo 

iS 

Iowa 

North  Dakota! \\\\ 

X3 

3 

South  Dakota  .... 

4 

Nebraska 

3 

X 
X 

a 

X 
X 

z 
5 

X 

a7 

6 
7 

X 

3B 

4 

*    *6 

X 

a 
7 

z 

4S 

4 

Z 

xa 

X 

xo 

r^!!^^ 

3 

Indian  Territory... 
Wcttwn  Division: 

1 

xa 

89 

7 

z 

X3 

1 

z 

ax 

3 

x 
9 

X 

86 

xo 

Wyoininff 

z 

Colorado 

7 

3 

X 

X 

z 

X 

x7 

New  Mexico 

5 

Arisona 

Utah 

X 
X 

a 

3 

3 

5 

4 

5 

8 

NeSadi       ....... 

a 

Idaho 

X 

a 
S 
7 

X 

"6 
xa 

X 
X 

z 
z 
8 

XX 

X 

z 

X 

3 
X3 

X3 

X 

Waihington 

4 
3 
3 

4 

5 

X4 

4 

3 

X5 

X9 

a4 
3 

4 

5 

a3 

4 

9 

7 

CaKiomia ........  r 

a6 

Issolar  and  Hon-contlcv* 
one  Territories: 

1 

Alaska 

Hawa*i^*^  Idands. . 

3 

a 
s 

Porto  Rico 

X 

Total 

i7a9 

154. 

16x4 

X7S3 

X911 

xSsgxSos 

axi7 

3x70 

a407 

a6s4 

aS30 
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Z891 

189a 

1893 

1^94 

189s 

z8o6 

X897 

Z898 

Z890 

Z900 
18 

Z90Z 
ao 

Z9^a 

Bflrth  Aintfflcfl: 

10 

13 

15 

z 
7 

a 
a 
a 

I 

z8 

aa 

az 

14 

x8 

IS 

ax 

■™"  gJSttSm 

Central  America. . . 

zo 

z 
a 
4 
z 

zz 

za 
3 

z 

4 

z 

7 

zz 

zo 

0 

6 

z 

zo 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

4 
a 

.... 
5 

a 

4 
z 

5 

4 

I 

8 

MffirilTA 

3 

Porto  Rioo 

Santo  Dominffo. . . . 

West  ladiei.T 

z 

Sooth  AnMflca: 

4 

a 

3 

X 

a 

a 

Prasil 

Peru 

I 
3 

U.  8.  of  Colombia. . 

z 
z 

I 

3 

TTndaMififMl . 

Z 

7 

a 
8 

a 

Barope: 

S 

5 

a 

a 

a 

S 

X3 

3 

7 

7 

Bnfflatid 

a 
z 

z 
z 

z 

6 

5 

Priince 

z 

z 

.... 

Germany 

I 

tn^lAT^il 

z 

z 

z 

Italy 

CS- 

z 

z 

1 

3 

X 

S<v?t]am1 

z 

(fpa^tt 

z 

^ 

z 

Sweden 

z 

z 

Switserland 

z 
z 

5 

z 

a 
3 

a 
zo 

z 
z6 

z 
8 

Ada: 

Asia  Minor 

3 

I 

4 

z 

7 

xa 

Chi«* - 

India 

3 

Japan 

a 

3 

3 

3 

z 

9 

z 

14 

z 
z 

a 

6 

z 
z 

a 

9 

pSS...........: 

Syria 

z 

Africa: 

z 

z 

3 

t 

Beypt 

£SSu. ......... . 

z 

z 

3 

a 
z 

a 

X 

X 

Avftnlia: 

a 

Oeaaiiica: 

X 

z 

3a 

z 
z 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

Hawaiian  It 

aa 

31 

a? 

aa 

Total 

3a 

a6 

40 

38 

45 

41 

45 

OnudTotal* 1751 

1S73 

1641 

1805 

XM3 

I87I 

I9az 

ai57 

aao8 

MSa 

a695 

a87S 

41.6%  of  otir  students  are  graduates  of  institutions  of  col- 
legiate rank,  as  compared  with  40.3%  in  1901.  These  1197 
students  are  graduates  of  aao  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  of  34  similar  institutions  in 
foreign  countries.  Detailed  information  covering  this  point 
is  to  be  ffmnd  in  Table  IV. 

*  Exclusive  of  auditors. 
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PARBNTAGB  OP  DBGRBBS 
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t 90 X -I 90a 


AdeJphi  D>IU%e ..,.,.., 

Alabftnia  Polytech ,  Inst.    _ 

Albany  Medit^ai  College . 

Albion  College,  Mich , 

AHned  University,  N.  Y*. 

Alm^  CoUeife,  Mic]a..  .  *  * . .  . . . .. 

AnihcrKt  College  ,    .......  ^ ,  , 

Aimoiur  Jnsi.  ol  Tech.  .*...*..    

Amtm  College . . , .....* 

B»ker  UniverMty .  _  , 

Baldwin  Univ«nity     , ,  ^  , ,  , , 

Bates  Calli^e,  . 

Eellffvue  HotpHftl  M«L  CoU.,  N.  Y. 

Belajt  C^iJl^e 

Bereft  Colleev^  * ..  ^  ..,,.,... .    


Bethel  CoUwe,  ....._ 
Blickbiinn  UniverBtty. 


BlAck  Hills  Ckille^e. 
Boitoti  University, .,,... 
Bowdoin  CojlleRe ,.,._.., 
Brooklyn  Pol>tech.  Inat.. 
Brown  Univei^ity, ...... 

Bryti  MswT  College. . , .  . . 
Buc;htel  CoileRe. 


Bticknell  University. 
Buffalo  I  L*w  SchtMl.  . 


Caniaiiis  College,  N.  T..  . ,  »  . .  . 

Cttdet^on  CutlcHe  .■...,. 

Case  School  Appi  Si^ieiide. 

Central  Female  College,  Mo,,. 

Centroi  Pennsylvania  O^ill,. ........ 

Central  UniverBity.  Ky..,/. ,  ,  . 

Centre  College,  Ky.. 

Colby  Universitv,  Me.. 

Colgate  Univermty,  N,  Y 

Coll  of  the  City  of  Ntrw  York 

College  of  Pharmacy,  N,  Y- . .  , 

Colorado  Colleg^e .    . ,  . .  ,  .    

ColtLmbia  UniverBity.. . 

COQCondia  College,  Ind 

Cornell  Universky,  N,  Y. .  . .    . 

Creigkton  CollegG.  Neb. ......    

C^iinberlaiid  Pr^sb,  TbeoS  ^  Scniiaary 

CutiiberUnd  Uni verity.  Tenn. . 

Da-DiCriiisie  Univeraity ,.,,,.,.. . 

Dartm  otith  College 

Davidson  College. 

Delawi^re  Collie. ,,...,..- 

DenniEon  University 

De  Pauw  Univeraity. ...,.,. 

Detj\jit  College...  .....,,.. 

Dickinson  C^jllege,  Pa, 

Drew  Theol .  Scin.<  N.  J. .  - 

EarlheLin  Ccilkge^  Ind.,,.  .,,.-.... 

Emory  College.  Va, . 

Episc^al  Theological  S«jniina,ry 

Soraka  Collate,  UL. 

FafigD  College, ...._..,. 

P^raddia  College. . ..........  ^  ^ ... . 

Fraakliix  andM«r«hall  Coll 


34 


80 
S 


4a 

7 


£S 


X 

•6 


63 
9 


I 


6 

3 

a 

x6 

13 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
3 
5 
I4X 
9 

X 

337 

X 

30 
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xoox-xQoa 

1 

I 

1 

•<^ 

|i 

1 

j 

1 

Fremont  Norm*!  CoUoge,  Neb 

z 

Gwrrett  B.  Institute..  .7 

z 

Genevm  CoIlMpe,  P* 

a 

Georgetown  tTnivenity 

a 

a 

Gnnt  University 

z 

z 

Hftfniit/>n  ^^"flge,  N.  Y 

6 

3 

a 

zx 

TTftmlinA  Collflge.'. .. .  .  x  . 

z 
14 

Harvard  University 

zo 

z 

10 

7 

3 

S3 

Eiaverford  Collese,'Pa 

Hndelberg  Cofl^  Ohio  .......    . 

z 

z 

Hiflih2and''Park  Hbrmal  School 

Hilladale  College .... 

z 

a 
z 

Hiram  Colleffe,l>hio 

z 
z 

3 

HobartcoiS^N.Y.. ..:... :.::.. 

z 

z 
6 

z 

% 

Holy  Cross  College,  ICass..^ 

TTnipft^ll  5^hnr^l7«#Mf>diH«^    Mil 

nKn<>i#  College ...........    '   ^ 

z 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

z 
3 

z 

Indiana  University 

z 

z 

Iowa  College ' 

3 

Iowa  State  College 

z 

z 
3 

a 

Johns  Hopkins  university 

z 

3 

z 

iCentucky  School  of  Medicine 

Kentucky  State  College 

Kentucky  UniversityT 

z 
a 
3 

9 

fSVrv.iwSrrn    • 

a 
z 
z 

Lafayette  College,  Pa 

a 

z 
z 

z 
3 

z 
a 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ 

4 

a 

3 

a 

a 

16 

Long  Island  Coll«e  Hosoital 



ifiSittSicSSBS^N.^!^ . : : : : : 



z 

a 

Marietta  College,  0. . .                 .... 

z 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmary. .... 

z 
z 

Mass.  Agricultural  College. . . : 

v!^j^rAT^\^     "^ 

z 

Memphis  Hospital  Med.  Colt 

z 

Mercer  University 

z 

Middletrary  College,  Vt 

z 

z 
z 

z 

Miss.  Agr.  and  Mech.  Coll 

z 

Miss.  Industrial  Inst 

Monmouth  College 

Mount  Angel  Coflege 

z 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  Mass 

a 

Mount  Union  Coll.,  OT 

a 

Nebraska  State  Coll 

z 
z 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  CoU 

New  Hampahire  State  Coll 

z 
z 

New  YorkiL^schooi .....::::::: 



4 

z 

a 

z8 

z 
z 
a 
z 

•  •  •  •  • 

New  York  State  Normal  College. . . . 

New  Yoik  University 

z 

zz 

7 

38 

Normal  CoU^ie.  Danville,  Ind 

Northern  Ind.  Normal  College 

Northwestern  University.  lH. 

Norwcnan  Lutheran  Coucge 

NotreDame University,  Ind 

3 

z 

Ohtalin  College,  O 

a 



a 

a 
3 

z 
z 

z 

Ohio  State  Umversity 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

z 



5 

Oxford  College 

Pttmsylvania  Military  Coll^ 

Pennsylvania  State  ColL  (A.  ft  M.) . 

z 

z 
9 

'z* 

a 

3 
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1901-1903 

J 

^ 

:4 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Princrtcm  Univendty.    .             

0 

as 

6 

4 

6 

z 
3 

z 

z 

48 

Pujdue  UnivcTsitv     ..                 

z 

Radclifle  Colleg'e,  Hase 

z 

RwJfield  Collqec, 

RiehicDnd  Conefie.  Vft.*    * 

9 
Z 

z 

Eoajriokc  CoE^e,  V» 

z 

Rfxk  Hm  CoUeae 

z 
8 

z 
4 

Rutgers  Collect,  N.  J 

St,  Francis  College.  N.  Y. 

Z 

a 

za 

St.  Francis  X*vi«  Collese.  N,  Y 

zs 

a 



4 

a3 

St.  John's  CoDege,  Md 

St  Toko's  Collesre.  Mhtn    N   Y 

z 

St.  Jofieph'i  College                    

St.  Pftiaf  ■  CoJkac  P». 

z 

St.  Peter's  Colleee 

6 

St.  Stephen's  College.  NY 

St*  ViTscmt's  College.    

z 
a 

z 

Santa  Clara  Collcee.  Cal               

Seton  Hail  College.  N.  J 

Simpson  ColleHei  Iowa 

z 

Smith  CoUetf*/  Mass. .                   

5 

8 

X3 

South  Carohna  O'lleae 

z 

S<5iitii  Dakota  Art-  cfoljege 

South  Dakota  State  C-oll^c 

Southwatem  UniversityTrexat. . . . 

z 

a 

a 

3 

Stevwis  Institute.  N.  J 

StoiTB  Agticulttifal  Coll.,  Coon 

z 

Swartfaniore  College,  Pa 

z 
z 

z 

Syracuse  University,  N.  Y 

Trinity  College,  Conn.^.. 



3 

z 

z 
z 

3 

4 

xo 

Trinity  Colleae,  N.  C 

Tufts  ColleKe,  Mass     .              

z 

Tulane  Univeraity,  La 

. . . . . 

Union  College. . .  .      .  , 

z 
z 

a 

United  States  Military  Academy... . 

Universitv  of  Alabama 

z 

Univefsity  of  BuJ^alo 

Univcrsilv  of  California     .        

3 

z 

a 

z 
z 

3 

a 
a 

a 
z 

UniviM^ty  of  Chicago 

Univerfiity  ol  Cindnnati 

University  of  Colorado. ...        

z 
4 
z 
3 

University  of  Gcorg:]a 

z 

z 

University  of  Idaho. 

University  of  Iowa.  .....      

z 
a 

Univefsity  of  Kansas .  , 

z 

z 

University  of  Louisville 

X 

z 

Univenity  of  Maine 

z 
4 

z 
7 

4 

z 

University  of  Michigan 

xz 

UmvsTity  of  Minnesota 

University  ol  Missisdppi 

z 

z 

University  of  NsihiriDe 

a 

Univorsitv  of  Nefafaika  . .         .... 

» 

3 

z 

Uoaversity  of  New  Mexico 

z 

X 

z 

X 

Uidvenity  of  North  Carolina 

z 

z 

Uaiveraity  of  Omaha 

University  of  Oregon , 

9 

University  of  tbePacific 



z 

X 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

z 
a 

Univerfiity  of  Rochester. . . , 

3 

a 

University  of  So.  Carolina.  . 

I 

University  of  the  Souths  Tenn 

3 



University  of  Tennessee. 

z 
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xooj-zQoa 

J 

^ 

J 

< 

1 

j 

1 

1 

Utttmnty  of  Utah 

3 

XJaivemlly  of  Vermont.  • 



9 
4 

a 

Umvcnity  of  VtiBinU 

***** 

z 
z 

***** 

a 

UotTWHtj  ci  Wooster 

z 
3 

VftndfvHK  TTirivmritY.  Timn 



a 
3 

VunrConeBe,  N.  Y.V 

***** 

XS 

z 

Z9 

ViUanova  ColleBe.  Pa 

. . . . . 

z 

VMnift  Military  tnirtittite. 

Wabash  CoUese.  Ind 



z 
z 

z 

z 
z 

Wake  Porast  CoUesc,  N.  C 

WmriboTg  Colioge,  lowm 

Washhum  CoUoBe 

a 

Washingtmi  v^jvRwwon  Umv.(  Pa. 

z 
z 

z 

Waifaixiffton  and'Loe  Univ .  Va. . 

z 

WeOealey  Con«e,  Masa.. . . 

4 
z 
3 

Z9 

z6 

wdiaSimJiJ:  y;"!^:  ..: 

4 

8 

z 

a 

z8 

Weston  Maryland  CoUese 

Western  Medical  Collese; 

z 

X 

Western  Univernty  of  Pa. 

a 
z 
z 
z 

z 

Whstmaa  Colkse 

WUfiama  CoiQcm,  Mass 

7 

zz 

z 

3 

as 

^mtenbeis  Coficee,  0 

wotoS^lSrs7c... .::;;::;:.; 

z 
a 

WrmMA**  CotfeMffiL  Bfdtimore 

Woman's  Medical  Coll..  N.  Y. 

z 
z 
6 

169 

Wooster  University.  O 

a 
8 

343 

a 

Yale  University..  .V 

z 

3a 

41 

az 
loa 

zzz 

Total  gnduates  of  domsstic  lattito- 
tions 

4 

902 

316 

69 

I30S 
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X90X-X909 

1 

I 

1 

II 

1  8 

1 

1 

1 

Duiiiaxn  Universityi  Rngland 

z 
z 

Gymnasiunif  Lucemei  SrwitzerlAnd. . 

I 

X 

9 

VienpR ....... 

z 

ir^nigri.  Gytnniunum*  Leipzig 

z 

Kdoiffl.  Lehrer-Semmar,  ^eiaa,  Gtr- 
many 

z 

z 

Lyc^Se  Braila,  Roumania. 

9 

l^cGiU  University,  Canada 

z 

Z 

Oberreal-Schule.  Freiburg.  Germany 
Ottawa  Univeraity 

z 

X 

Porto  Rico  University 

z 

9 

Qtaeen's  tfniversity,  Canada! 

z 
z 

z 

Real  Gymnamum,'  Vllna,  Russia . . . 

St.  Mary's  CoUeee,  Montreal 

z 

Santa  &uis,  Gonsaga,  Caba 

Z 

X 
X 
9 

Tokyo  Imperial  Univeraity,  Japan. . 

z 

* 

University  of  Bonn 

z 

z 

X 

Univenrity  of  Commhagen 

z 

X 

University  of  Halle. 

9 

XTniversity  of  Havana 

Z 

6 

University  of  MarbuxB 

z 

University  of  Rome 

9 

Z 

9 
Z 

University  of  Vienna. 

University  of  WArsbtog 

z 

Total  gnduatet  of  foreign  institu- 
tions  

3 

9 

14 

13 

7 

5 

51 

Grand  total  graduates  of  higher  in- 

4 

305 

335 

116 

x8a 

350 

74 

Z356 

Deduct  for  graduates  of  more  than 
on*  ifistiHUion 

«9.a 

20 

12:? 

X7.7 
IS. 9 

03.7 

56 
394 
394 
too. 
100. 

f! 

zoo. 
100. 

159 

Total  stndonls  enrolled 

4 
0.4 

XX97 
40.3 

Percentage  holding  degrees  igoa 

Percentage  holding  degrees  iqoz  .... 

The  ntimber  and  nature  of  the  degrees  held  by  our  students 
are  shown  in  Table  V,  wherein  it  appears  that  our  1 197  college 
graduates  hold  1436  degrees  which  have  been  granted  by  254 
institutions. 
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TABLE  V 

NATURE  OP  DEGREES  HELD  BT  STUDENTS 


:,  in  gwMTtl,  a 


Bachelor  of  Pedagogy 

Arts 

LiterattLre , 

Philoaoi^y 

Sacred  Theology. . 

Sfiftficff , 

Divinity , 

Doctor  of  Philooophy , 

Master  of  Arts 

Laws 

Science 

Literature , 

Philosophy 

.         Pedaaogy..... 

TestuBomum  Matuntatis 

Csnd.  Juris 

Doctor  of  Pedagogy 

*'        Divine  Science. . . . 


Total. 


B.  Digrees 


)sgrees  rigniljiog.  In  general,  a 
tachniral  edncatton 


Bachelor  of  Agriculture 

Liws 

Engineering^ — 
*'         MiwTig  Bngmeering. . 

GivUBonneer 

Doctor  ^  Medicine 

Electrical  Bnnneer 

Gtadnate  in  niarmacy 

Mechanical  Bngineer 

Ifitifr^g  Engineer 

UniteS  States  Military  Academy. . 


Total. 


5 

14 


3a 


300 


SOX 

3 
az 


54 


399 


103 


13 


S 


X07 

7 

la 

a 

'J 

a 
30 

a 


190 


4 

ai9 

4 

as 


38 
3 
3 

7a 


iSz 


30 

X 

6 


x6 


4 
ao 


83 


83J 

so 

87 

a 

x8s 

xo 

xa 

X67 

3 

xe 

a 

5 

4 

XX 


1358 


78 


Total  dcciess  held 

Dtdmctfar  studtnts  hMingmort  than 

€  digT9€.  .  .  . 

laluMing 


305 


3t 
274 


335 


20 
305 


zz6 
5 

ZII 


^ 


992 

98 
294 


93 


Z436 
ZZ97 


During  the  academic  year  1901-1903  the  University  con- 
ferred honors  on  779  individuals,  to  whom  were  granted  846 
d^;rees  and  diplomas.  This  information  is  summarized  in 
Table  VI. 
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TABLE  VI 

DBGRBBS   AND  DIPLOMAS   ORANTBD,    Z901-1903 


Men 

Women 

Tbtal 

Bflichdor  <rf  Artt 

X09 

xxo 

a 

•i 

XX 
«3 

ax 

10 
586 

so 

159 
xxo 

i,«n«arm£™.........^...^................ 

*'         ScimiM  (Bdifcation) 

15 

*7 

'*         SdfflifM  Architecture)   

i 

"             ••         Chfmirtry) 

«««««-««.  ^  Mi^«     T     . .    .  : ; : 

17 

Civ!l  Bnfftiwer 

a3 

ax 

w«r>ti«n;<««i  Smrinflff 

X 

T?^™)y£M?H?-    

145 
X55 

Matter  of  Arts 

49 

3 

117 

Doctor  of  Philotopihy 

33 

Total '  .'. 

713 

to 

Total  IndlTidiiAli  roMiYioc  dtknosincoiUM 

117 

703 

B.  Kuiorarj  dogrsM 

Doctor  of  8ci«nc« 

X 

4 
5 

X 

^^^  1^!^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

4 

Tot«l 

5 

Doctoral  diplonia  in  education 

90 

.1 

Mairtw'f        ••      "        ••          

a? 
ax 

XX 

X4 

X 

97 

Bachelor*!     "      "        "          

34 

Highw  diploma 

% 

Secondary    "     

ra^ntvy "  . . : :............. ...... ...... . . 

aa 

XX 

DomSficArt  "*"*"■: ;..,:,;:;::;:;.:;;:::;; 

3 

Doniettic  Science  ** 

x^ 

Pinn  Art*                *'     

% 

Manual  Training    **     

4 

Pine  Art*  ^"d  fla*iual  Tniinirur  dioloma 

X 

Total. 

4a 

X39 

Total  demea  and  dialomaa  cranted 

6S3 

SX4 

847 

Dtdtici  EupUcatts  t  ~ 

60 

778 

Tables  VII,  VIII,  IX,  and  X  present  in  detailed  form  full 
infonnation  concerning  the  names  of  candidates  on  whom 
were  conferred  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  during  the  academic  year  1901-1902,  the  major 
and  minor  subjects  studied,  and  the  titles  of  dissertations 
offered  by  them,  for  the  said  degrees,  under  the  Faculties  of 
Political  Science,  Philosophy,  Pure  Science,  and  Applied 
Science,  respectively. 

*  Distributed  as  follows:  LL.B.  and  A.M.,  6;  M.D.  and  AM.,  a; 
C.£.  and  A.M.,  9. 

t  In  addition  to  those  noted  under  *,  the  following  duplications 
occur:  A.B.  and  Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Education,  4  men,  19  women; 
A.M.,  and  Secondaiy  Diploma,  z  man,  3  women;  A.M.  and  Higher 
diploma,  i  man;  II1.D.  and  Doctor's  Diploma,  3  men;  A.M.  and 
Master's  Diploma,  15  men,  9  women;  A.M.  and  Bachelor's  Diploma, 
I  man,  3  women. 
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TABLE  VII 
RBCOMMBNDATIONS   FOR   DBGRBBS,    I9OI-1903 
Students  having  their  major  subject  under  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science 

DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 


Candidmta 


I.  Stephen  Pierce  Hay- 
den  Duffgan, 
B.S.,  QofSs»  of  the 
City  of  New  York, 
1800;  M.S.,  z8p6; 
A.M.,  Columbia  XTni- 
versity,  1890 
s  Willonl 


t 


,  Gamer, 
S.,  Mississippi  Agri- 
cultural ana  Mech- 
anical College,  1899; 
Ph.M.,  University  ox 
Chicago,  Z900. 
3-  Yetaro  Sjnosita, 
AB.,  Hiram  Coll^ie, 
1899;  A.M.,  Yale 
Univeisity,  1901. 
D.  Me 


lUior  Subject 


4*  Newton 
A.B.,  University  of 

Michigan,     1899; 

AM.,  Z894. 
5*  XJlnch    Bonnell    Phil- 

A.rf7  University  of 
Georgia,  1897;  A.M., 
X899, 

6.  Charles  Lee  Raper, 
AB.,  Trinity  College, 

North  Carolina,i89a. 

7.  Mabel    Hurd    Willett, 

B.L.,    Smith    College, 
1895. 


International 
law. 


Constitutional 
law  and  Ad- 
ministrative 
law. 


Political  econo- 
my and 
finance. 

European    his- 
tory. 


American    his- 
tory. 


American    his- 
tory. 


Sodolog]^  and 
statistics. 


Minor  Subjects 


Constitutional 
law  and  Ad- 
ministrative 
law;    Euro- 
pean history. 

International 
law;     Amer- 
ican history. 


Sociology    and 
statistics;  In- 
ternational 
law. 

American    his- 
tory;     Sod- 
olos^    and 
statistics. 

European  his- 
toiy;  Politi- 
cal economy 
and  finance, 
and  Interna- 
tional law. 

European  his- 
tory; Politi- 
cal economy 
and  finance. 

Political   econ- 
omy and 
finance; 
European 
history. 


Title  of  Dinertotioii 


The  Turkish  question: 
study  in  diplomacy. 


Reconstruction  in  Missis- 
sippi. 


The  past  and  present  of 
Japanese  commerce. 

Maryland  as  a  proprietary 
colony. 

Georgia  and  state  ri^ts. 


North  Carolina:    a  royal 
province. 


The  employment  of  wo- 
men m  the  clothing 
trade. 
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COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY 


TABLE  VII  (cantifiued) 

MASTBR  OP  ARTS 


I.  John  Michel  Barrett, 
A.B.,  Georgetown  Uni- 
vensity,  1899. 


a.  WilHam  Francis  Beers, 

A.B.,    Columbia    Uni- 
versity, 1 90 1. 
3.  CUnton  Ambrose  BiUig, 
A.B.,    Ohio   Wedeyan 
University,  1898. 


4.  Arthtir  Jerome  Boyn- 

ton, 
Ph.B.,   Beloit  College, 
1896;  A.B.,Harv£uxl 
University,  190 1. 

5.  Ralph  James  M.  Bul- 

lowa, 
A.B.,    College    of   the 
City  of  New  York, 
1900. 

6.  Margaret  Frances  By- 

ington, 
A.B.,  Wellesley  College, 
1900. 

7.  Valentine  Laura  Chan- 

dor, 
A.B.,    Columbia    Uni- 
versity, 1900. 

8.  Miriam  Foster  Choate, 
A.B.,    Smith    College, 

1899. 


9.  Herbert  Gould  Crocker, 
B.L.,    Washbaim    Col- 
lege, 1897. 


ID.  Knowlton  Durham, 
A.B.,  Coltmibia  Uni- 
versity, 1901. 


II.  William   Oliver   Eas- 
ton, 
A.B.,  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege, 1893. 


llajor  Subject 


Constitutional 
law. 


Constitutional 
law. 


Sociology    and 
statistics. 


Political    econ- 
omy    and 
finance. 


Constitutional 
law. 


Sociology    and 
statistics. 


European    his- 
toiy. 


American    his- 
tory. 


Sociology    and 
statistics. 


American    his- 
tory. 


Political      phi- 
losophy. 


Minor  Subjects 


Political    econ- 
omy and 
finance; 
Criminal 
law. 

Administrative 
law;     Sod- 
ology    and 
statistics. 

Political    econ- 
omy    and 
finance; 
European 
history. 

Sociology    and 
statistics;  In- 
ternational 
law. 

Criminal  law; 
European 
history. 


Political    econ- 
omy and 
finance; 
Education. 

American  his- 
tory; Soci- 
ology and 
statistics. 

Etiropean    his- 
tory;     Soci- 
ology    and 
statistics. 

Political   econ- 
omy    and 
finance; 
European 
history. 

European  his- 
tory; Politi- 
cal economy 
and  finance. 

Constitutional 
law;     Amer- 
ican history. 


Title  of  Bma7 


Women's  sufErage  in  the 
United  States. 


Capitalistic  monopolies 
from  the  point  ot  view 
of  political  science  and 
of  constitutional  law. 

An  analysis  of  the  statisti- 
cal tables  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of 
Charities,  1900. 

The  philosophy  of  the  sin- 
gle tax. 


Cummings  vs,  Richmond 
County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 


A  study  of  Poland. 


Decree  of  the  National 
Assembly  abolishing 
the  Feudal  System,  Au- 
gust II,  178^. 

The  composition  of  the 
poptdation  of  the  colo- 
nies north  and  east  of 
the  Delaware  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Analysis  of  the  records  of 
missionary  activity  in 
the  United  States  from 
1800  to  1850. 

The  administrative  sys- 
tem of  Rhode  Island 
during  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  critical  philosophy  of 
Baruch  Spinoza,  with 
special  reference  to  that 
of  Thomas  Hobbes. 
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Candidate 


Major  Subject         Minor  Subjects 


Title  of  Baiay 


19.  Joseph  Diehl  Facken' 
fhal, 
A.B.,  Coliambia  Uni' 
vcreity,  1900. 

13.  Moses   Leoiiard   Pra- 

ssier, 
Ph.B.,  Mt.  Umon  Col- 
lege, 2896;  Ph.M.» 
1^9;  LL.B.,  New 
York  Lraw  School, 
1899. 

14.  Walter  Diedrich  Gcr- 

ken, 
B.S.,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1899. 

15.  Henry  Starr  Giddings, 
A.B.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1900. 

16.  Harry  Allen  Gordon, 
A.B.,  College  of  the 

City  of  New  York, 
1901. 

17.  John  Ferguson  Har- 

B.S.,  'College  of  the 
City  of  New  York, 
1901. 

18.  Howard  Sawyer  Har- 

rmg^ton, 
A.B.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1899. 

19.  Samuel    Perkins 

Hayes, 
A.B.,    Amherst    Col- 
lege, 1896. 

30.  Daniel  Valentine 

Hopps, 

A.B.,    University    of 

Georgia,  1899. 


Roman  law 
and  compara- 
tive juris- 
prudence^ 

Constitutional 
law. 


American    his- 
tory. 


Roman  law 
and  compa- 
rative juris- 
prudence. 

Constitutional 
law. 


American    his- 
tory. 


International 
law. 


Sociology    and 
statistics. 


American  his- 
tory; Crimi' 
nal  law. 

Sociology    and 
statistics; 
Criminal  law. 


Remedies  given  to  con- 
tracting parties  for 
damages  suSered  by  the 
fraud  of  a  third  person. 

Pennoyer    vs.     NeflE    (95 


Constitutional 
law;   Educa- 
tion. 


Criminal  law; 
Political 
philosophy. 

Criminal     law; 
American 
history. 

European  his- 
tory; Politi- 
cal economy 
and  finance. 

Criminal     law; 
American 
history. 

Political    econ- 
omy    and 
finance;  « 
European 


The  Iroquois  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  struggle 
between  France  and 
England  in  North  Am- 
erica. 

Fraud  as  affecting  the 
wrongdoer's  assimees 
at  Roman  and  at  Eng- 
lish law. 

A  comparison  between 
English  and  Dutch  col- 
onization in  New  York. 

Conditions  affecting  inter- 
course between  Eng- 
land and  her  American 
colonies  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  jurisdiction  of  admi- 
ralty. 


Administrative 
law. 


21.  Raebtun  William  Jen- 
kins, 

A.B.,  College  of  the 

City  of  New  York, 

1899. 

33.  Henry  Johnson, 

B.L.,    University    of 
Minnesota,  1899. 


Constitutional 
law. 


American    his- 
tory. 


Political   ecou' 
omy     and 
finance; 
Criminal  law. 


Criminal  law, 
History  of 
diplomacy. 


European    his- 
toiy;        Ad- 
ministrative 
law. 


Sociological  study  of  the 
populEttion  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Constitutionality  of  the 
methods  employed  by 
executive  agencies  in 
the  collection  of  taxes 
and  the  abatement  of 
nuisances. 

Lawton  vs.  Steele,  and 
Duncan  vs,  Missouri. 


A  history  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment. 
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TABLE  VII  (continued) 


Candidate 


93.  Margaret  Edith  John- 
son, 
A.B.,  Adelphi  College, 
1899. 


24.  George  Beckwith 
Keeler, 
A.B.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1 90 1. 


2$.  Walter  Thomas  Kohn, 

A.B.,  CoUeTO  of  the 

City  of  New  York, 

1900. 

36.  Tosabtiro  Konno, 

Eouiv.    A.B.,    Tokyo 

Law  School,  1894. 

27.  Robert  Percy  Levis, 
A.B.,    University    of 

Rochester,  1898. 

28.  Samuel  Samter  Levy, 
A. B.,  Yale  University, 

1900. 

29.  Louise  Ropes  Loomis, 
A.B..  WeUesley  Col- 
lege, 1897. 

30.  Oscar  Lowenstein, 
A.B.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1900. 

31.  James  Callanan  Madi- 

gan, 
A.B.,   College  of  the 
City  of  New  York, 
1900. 

32.  John     Harold     Mar- 

sching, 
Abiturienten-Zeugnis, 
Oberrealschule  von 
Freiburg  i.  B.,  Ger- 
many, 1900. 

33.  Charles  Clark  Miller, 
A.B.,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, 1900. 


34.  Harry  Brainerd  Mit- 
chell, 
A.B.,    Amherst    Col- 
lege, 1901. 


Major  Subject 


American    his- 
tory. 


Political    econ- 
omy   and 
finance. 


Constitutional 
law. 


International 
law. 


Administrative 
law. 

Constitutional 
law. 


European    his- 
tory. 

Administrative 
law. 


Constitutional 
law. 


Political    econ- 
omy   and 
finance. 


Sociology    and 
statistics. 


Political   econ- 
omy    and 
finuice. 


Minor  Subjects 


European  his- 
tory; Edu- 
cation. 


Political  econ- 
omy and 
finance;  Ro- 
man law  and 
comparative 
jurispru- 
dence. 

American  his- 
tory; Crimi- 
nal law. 

Constitutional 
law;     Politi- 
cal economy 
and  finance. 

American  his- 
tory; Crimi- 
nal law. 

American  his- 
tory; Crimi- 
nal law. 


American 
tory;   Greek 

American  his- 
tory; Crimi- 
nal law. 

Criminal     law; 
Political 
economy 
and  finance. 

Sociology    and 
statistics; 
American 
history. 


Political    econ- 
omy and 

finance; 

European 

history. 
Sociology    and 

statistics; 

American 

history. 


Title  of  Essay 


The  composition  of  the 
population  of  the  colo- 
nies south  and  west  of 
the  Delaware  River  in 
the  seventeenth  cen- 
ttiry. 

The  present  laws  on  mo- 
nopolies. 


Consular  jurisdiction  and 
the  constitution. 


Nationality. 


Civil-service  decisions. 


History  of  the  customs 
relations  between  Porto 
Rico  and  the  United 
States, 
his-  The  work  of  Manuel  Chry- 
soloras. 


The  constitutionality  of 
registration  laws  in  the 
United  States. 

Cases  of  Iowa  vs.  Iowa 
C.  R.  R.,  and  Eldridge 
vs,  Trezevant. 


The  theory  of  ability. 


The  Himgarian. 


Industry  and  class  rela- 
tions m  Greece. 
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Candidate 


Major  Subject 


Minor  Subjects 


Title  of  Bflsar 


35-  Gcoi;ge  Frank  Nason, 
Eqiiiv.  A.B.,  Cumber- 
land   University, 
1897. 

36.  Thomas  Edward 
O'Brien, 
A.B.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1900. 

37-  Oscar  Lewis  Pond, 
A.B.,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, 1899. 

38.  John    Boyce    Smith, 

A.B.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1 90 1. 
39-  Preserved  Smith, 

A.B.,  Amherst  Col- 
lege, 1901. 

40.  John  Oakley  Spencer, 
Ph.B.,    Illinois  Wes- 

leyan  University, 
1888;    A.M.,    1891; 
Ph.D..  1894. 

41.  Everett    Birney 

Stackpole, 

A.B.,    Bowdoin    Col- 
lege, ipoo. 
42  •  Hoiuumi  Tanaka, 

A.B.  .Tokyo-Semmon- 
Gakko,  Z896;  A.M., 
X898. 

43.  Martm  Walker. 
A.B..  Concordia  Col- 
lege. 1896. 

44.  Mayer  Joseph  Wein- 

stein. 
A.B.,  Coltmibia    Uni- 
versity. 1900. 

45.  Loren  Newton  Wood, 
B.S.,  Carleton  College, 

1899. 


Sociology    and 
statistics. 


Roman  law  and 
comparative 
jurispru- 
dence. 

Constitutional 
law. 


Political   econ- 
omy and 
finance; 
European 
history. 

American  his- 
tory; Crimi- 
nal law. 


American 
tory. 


European 
tory. 


his- 


his- 


Constitutional 
law. 


Political    econ- 
omy    and 
finance. 

Political    econ- 
omy    and 
finance. 

European    his- 
toxy. 

Constitutional 
law. 


Constitutional 
law. 


Political    econ- 
omy    and 
finance; 
Criminal  law 

European  his- 
tory; Crimi- 
nal law. 

American  his- 
tory; Consti- 
tutional law. 

Political    econ- 
omy  and 
finance; 
American 
history. 

Sociology    and 
statistics. 
International 
law. 

Sociology    and 
statistics; 
International 
law. 

American  his- 
tory; Ger- 
man. 

Roman  law  and 
comparative 
jurispru- 
dence; Amer- 
ican Instory. 

Political    econ- 
omy and  fi- 
nance; Inter- 
national law. 


Croatia-Slavonia. 


Fraud  in  judgments. 


Civil-rights  cases. 


Policy  of  the  northern  and 
middle  colonies  toward 
the  Indians  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  ori^  of  the  German 
ecclesiastical  states. 

The  diplomatic  relations 
of  the  United  States 
with  the  far  East. 


Economic  aspects  of  co- 
lonial expansion. 


The  financial  condition  of 
Japan. 

Huss's  debt  to  Wiclif . 


Criticism  and  doctrines  of 
case  of  Jullis  vs.  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  Rail- 
road Company. 

Citizenship  as  interpreted 
in  the  slaughter-house 
cases. 
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TABLE  VIII 


RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR   DEGREES,    19OI-1902 
Sttidents  having  their  major  subject  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 

DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 


Candidate 


1.  William  Alfred  Acker- 

man, 
A.  B . ,  Lafayette  College, 
Z894;  A.M.,  1897. 

2.  Frank     Puterbaugh 

Bachman, 
A.B.,     University     of 
Chicago,  18     96. 

3.  Edwin   Cornelius 

Broome, 
Ph.B.,  Brown  Univer- 
sity,   1897;     Ph.M., 
i8p8. 

4.  Mananna  Catherine 

Brown, 
A.B.,    Vassar   College, 

5.  Israel  Davidson, 
A.B.,    Colleee    of   the 

City  of  New  York, 
1895. 

6.  Gertrude  Mary   Hirst, 
Equiv.    A.B.,    Cam- 
bridge, University, 
England,  1890. 

7.  Richard   Thayer   Hol- 

brook, 
A.B.,  Yale  University, 
1893. 

8.  George  Allen  Hubbell, 
B.S.,  Antioch  College, 

1890;  A.M.,  z8oi. 

9.  WilHam  Hallock  John- 

son, 

A.B.,    Princeton    Uni- 
versity, 1888;  A.M., 
1897;  B.D.,  1897. 
xo.  David  Levine, 

A.B.,    CoUeee    of    the 
City  of  New  York, 
1896. 
zz.  Frank  Rollins, 

A.B.,    Wesleyan    Uni- 
versity, Z899. 

Z2.  Abraham  Yohannan, 
A.B.,  Urmiah  College, 
Persia,  Z870;    A.M., 
Columbia    Univer- 
sity, Z89S. 


Major  Subject 


Education. 


Education. 


Education. 


Education. 


Semitic  lan- 
guages and 
literatures. 

Greek  lan^fuage 
and  htera- 
ture. 


Romance    phi- 
lology. 


Education. 
Philosophy. 

Semitics. 
Education. 


Semitic    lan- 
guages    and 
literatures. 


Minor  Subjects 


Philosophy; 
Anthropol- 
ogy. 

Education; 
Psychology. 


Education; 
English. 


The  administration  of 
public   school   text- 
books   in    tiie    United 
States. 

The  public  elementary 
school  currictdum  of 
England. 

An  historical  and  critical 
discussion  of  college  ad- 
mission requirements. 


Psychology; 
European 
history. 

Seznitic       Ian 
^ages     and 
hteratures; 
English. 

Latin  lan^^uage 
and  htera- 
ture;  Clas- 
sical archae- 
dogy. 

Romance      ht- 
erature; 
Anglo-Saxon 

Education; 
Anthropol- 


?sy<iii 
£thics. 


ology; 


Philosophy; 
Education. 


Psychology; 
Sociology 
and      statis- 
tics. 

Syriac;      Indo- 
Iranian. 


Dig 


Title  of  Dissertation 


Sunday-school  move- 
ments in  America. 


Parody  and  related  forms 
in  Jewish  Hterature. 


The  cults  of  Olbia. 


Dante    and    the    animal 
kingdom. 

Horace  Maim  in  Ohio. 


The  free-will  problem  in 
modem  thought. 


*'Bustan  al-Ukul,"  or 
"The  Garden  of  the 
Sciences." 

School  administration  in 
municipal  government. 


Modem  Syriac  dictionary. 
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TABLE  VIII  (continued) 

MASTER  OP  ARTS 


^te 


z.  John  William  Adams, 
A.B.,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Z901. 

9.  Antoinette  Affeld, 
A.B.,   Vassar  College, 
1901. 


3.  Lewis  Burton  Alger, 
Ph.B.,    University    of 

Michigan,  1897. 

4.  Saiil  Badanes, 
Pd.M.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, 1891;  Pd.D., 
1894. 

5.  Florence         Theodora 

Baldwin, 
A.B.,    Columbia    Uni- 
versity, 1900. 


6.  Martha  Ann  Beecher, 
Ph.B.,    S3rracuse    Uni- 
versity, 1894. 

7.  Claiia  de  Lissa  Bei^, 
A.B.,    Coltimbia    Uni- 

versily,  1898. 

8.  Mabel  Boak, 

A.B.,    Vassar  College, 
190Z. 

9.  Victor     Fitch     Mount 

Bonsall, 
A. B . ,    Columbia    Uni- 
versity, 190  X. 
zo.  Azmie  Mabel  Brooks, 
A.B.,    Smith    College, 
1898. 
iz.  Elizabeth  Hankinson 
Buxmell, 
A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, X894. 
13.  Herbert  Grant  Camp- 
bell, 
Ph.B.,  Cornell  College 
(la.).  Z896. 
13.  Alice  Casamajor, 
A.B.,  Adelphi  College, 
Z899. 

Z4.  Raymond  Chamber- 
lain, 
Ph.B.,  Illinois  Wesley- 
an  University,  zooo; 
A.B.,  Columbiia  uni- 
versity, Z90Z. 


Migor  Subject         If inor  Subjects 


Education. 
Education. 

Education. 
Education. 


Latin  language 
and  litera- 
ttire. 


Education. 


Comparative 
literattire. 


Education. 

Latin  lan^^uage 
and  htera- 
ture. 

Education. 
Education. 

Philosophy. 

Education. 

Philosophy. 


Education; 
Mathematics. 


Education; 
Germanic 
languages 
and  litera- 
tures. 

Education; 
Geography. 

Education; 
English. 


Greek  lan^^uage 
and      htera- 
ttire;  Roman 
archseology 
and     epig- 
raphy. 

Education; 
Mathematics 

Comparative 

literature; 

European 

history. 
Education; 

English. 

Greek  lan^^uage 
and  htera- 
ture;  Roman 
archseology. 

Education; 
Sanskrit. 

Education; 
Latin       lan- 
guage     and 
fiterattire. 

Psychology; 
Sociology 
and  statis- 
tics. 

European  his- 
tory; Soci- 
ology and 
statistics. 

Ethics; 
Education. 


Title  of  Bnay 


Ideal  correlation  between 
<  mathematics  and  phys- 
ics in  American  high 
schools. 
Wildenbruch's  '*Das  Mar- 
chen  von  den  zwei 
Rosen,"  with  notes  and 
vocabulary. 

The  origin  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

Auguste  Comte's  theory 
and  practice  of  educa- 
tion. 

Repeated  lines  in  Lucre- 
tius. 


Methods  of  attacking  pro- 
positions in  geometry. 

The  influence'  of  Petrarch 
in  England. 


The  syntax  of  the  first 
book  of  VeiTg;il's  iSneid. 

Some  modem  phases  of 
Roman  society. 


A  study  of  the  geography 
of  Csesar. 

The  influence  of  James 
Madison  upon  educa- 
tion. 

Critical  review  of  Hume's 
theory  of  causation. 


The  growth  of  the  study 
of  history  in  secondary 
schools  m  the  United 
States. 

Influence  of  the  episte- 
mology  of  Kant  upon 
the  theory  of  education. 
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Candidate 


15.  Emily  Josephine 
Qark, 
A.B.,    Wellesley    Col- 
lege,    z88a;      A.M. 
1893. 
x6.  David         Excebnons 
Cloyd, 
Ph.B..    University    of 
Minnesota,  1901. 
27.  Marion  Sarah  Coan, 
A.B.,     Bates    College, 
1899. 
z8.  Margaret  Elmer  Coe, 
A.B.,    Smith    College, 
1897. 
19.  Hamson    Siner    Col 
burn, 
B.S.,   Purdue   Univer- 
sity, 1900. 
90.  Elizabeth      Christine 
Cook, 

A.B.,    Smith    College, 
1899 

az.  Margaret  Elsie  Cross, 

B.S.,    Central    Normal 

College  (Ind.),  1888. 

22.  EUwood    P.    Cubber- 

ley, 
A.B.,  University  of  In- 
diana, 189Z. 

23.  Elizabeth  Teresa 

Daly, 
A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, 1901. 

24.  Alice  Belle  Dawson, 
A.B.,  Oxford  College, 

2891. 

25.  Jean  Louise  de  For- 

est, 
Ph.B.,  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, 1896. 

26.  Sidney  Harry  Dixon, 
A.B.,    Columbia    Uni- 


ICiOor  Subject 


Latin  language 
and  litera- 
ture. 


versity,  1900. 

27.  Darius  Batman, 
A.B.,  University  of 

North  Carolina,  1 897 

28.  Aaron  Eiseman, 
Ph.B.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, 1901. 


Education. 


Education. 


English. 


Education. 


English. 


Education. 


Education. 


English. 


Education. 


English. 


Minor  Subjects 


Roman  archss- 
olo^;  Edu- 
cation. 


Latin  language 
and  Htera- 
ture. 

Education. 


Philosophy. 


Philosophy; 
Sociology 
and      statis- 
tics. 

dglish;     Eng- 
hsh. 

English;  Com- 
parative lit- 
erature. 

Education; 
American 
history. 

English;  Edu- 
cation. 


Education; 
Sociology 
and  statis- 
tics. 

P^chology; 
Sociology 
and   statis- 
tics. 

English; 
French    Ian- 
euage      and 
uterature. 

Education; 
Latin       Ian 
guage       and 
literature. 

European  his- 
toiy;  Edu- 
cation. 

Greek  language 
and  litera- 
ture; Educa- 
tion. 

Education; 
English. 


Title  of  Bany 


The  Rome  of  Romulus, 
considered  topographi- 
cally. 


Benjamin    Franklin    and . 
education. 


Historical  English  gram- 
mar in  the  high  school. 

Samuel  Se wall;  a  study  in 
New  England  charac- 
ter. 

Astudy  of  evening  schools. 


Noah  Webster's  theories 
on  English  usage. 


The  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  public  educa- 
tion in  Louisiana. 

Syllabus  outline  of  the 
history  of  education. 


Pater     as     a     critic 
English  poetry. 


of 


dolog^r    and 
statistics, 


The  development  of  me- 
thod in  Latin  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Charles  Wolfe:  his  life 
and  works. 


The  mining  economy  of 
the  ancient  Romans. 


A  study  of  Bryant's  po- 
etry. 


Education;  So^The    conc^tion    of    the 
logos  in  Greek  philoso- 


phy, with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Philonian 
system. 
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Candidate 


ap.  Isabel  Elias, 

A.B.,    Trinity    College 
(N.  C).  1899. 


30.  Bdith    Miriam    Fair- 

child, 
Ph.B.,    Berea  College, 

31.  Pxanx  Andrews  Fall, 
A . B . ,    Albion    College, 

1899 

32.  Frederick  Ernest  Far- 

rington, 
A.B.,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1894. 

33.  Abram     Fischlowitz, 
B.S.,    College    of    the 

City  of  New  York, 
1890;    C.E.,  New 
York    University, 
1895. 

34.  Emma   Abbie   Foun- 

tain, 

A.B.,  Colby  Univer- 

sitv,  1895. 

35.  Sidney   Marsden 

Fuerst, 
A.B.,    Columbia    Uni- 
versity, 1 90 1. 

36.  Edward    Montague 

Gammon, 
B.S.,  University  of 
Georgia,  1895. 

37.  Robert  McCheyne 

Geon;e, 
B.S.,   Geneva  College, 
1897. 

38.  Alice  Schieffelin  Gib- 

son, 
A.B.,   Vassar   College, 
1901 

39.  Anna  Liguoria  Gray, 
Ph.B.,  Brown  Univer- 
sity 
.  Glc 

A.B.,  Colgate  Univer- 


sity, 1899. 
40.  Glen  Arnold  G^ye, 


Major  Subject 


English. 


English. 


Comparative 
literattu^. 


Education. 
Education. 

Education. 

Education. 

Education. 

English. 

Education. 

English. 
English. 


Germanic    lan< 
guages     and 
literatures; 
European 
history. 

English; 
History. 


Minor  Subjects 


De   Quincey's   theory   of 
stjrle. 


Early    American    maga- 


sity,  1897. 
41.  Paula  GrOn, 

Certif.  K.  K.  Lehier- 
BildungB  -  Anstalt, 
Vienna,  1895. 


Germanic  lan- 
guages and 
uteratures. 


Comparative 

literature; 

European 

history. 
Education; 

Psychology. 


Education; 
Psychology. 


English;    Edu- 
cation. 


Education; 
English. 


Education; 
Psychology. 


English; 
Education. 


Education; 
English. 


English;    Edu- 
cation. 

English;      Phi- 
losophy. 

Germanic  lan- 
guages and 
uteratures; 
Indo-Iranian 
and  Linguis- 
tics. 


Title  of  Basay 


Mezentius:     a    character 
sketch. 


Cicero's  educational 
ideals. 


An  inductive  study  of  the 
abilities  involved  in 
drawing. 


Histoiy  of  the  study  of 
English  in  New  England 
secondary  schools 
(1635-1901). 

The  correlation  of  special 
tests  with  class  stand- 
ing and  general  ability. 

The  development  of  ideas 
on  physical  training  in 
the  United  States. 

Anna  Seward. 


Matthew  Arnold's  studies 
in  French  and  German 
education. 

Maturin  as  a  novelist. 


The  comedies  of  William 
Shakespeare  compared 
with  their  prototypes. 

Lenau's  '  *  Faust  * '  com« 
pared  with  Goethe's. 
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42.  John  William  Hall. 
B.S.,  Teachen  Coll^;e, 

Columbia   Univer- 
sity, xoox. 

43.  £d^  HalHday, 
A.B.,    Princeton    Uni- 
versity, 1898. 

44.  Felix  fiecht, 

B.S.,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York, 
1900. 

45.  Florence     French 

Henrv, 
A.B.,   Cornell   Univer- 
sity, 1901. 

46.  Frederidc        William 

Ttistus  Heuser, 
A.B.,    Columbia    Uni- 
versity, 1 90 1. 


47.  Carrie     May      Hille- 

mder, 
A.B.,     Wellesley    Col- 
lege, 1 90 1. 

48.  Abbie     Sylvia     Hod- 

getts, 
A.B.,    Nebraska   Wes- 
leyan    University, 
Z896. 

49.  Harry  Hopkins  Hub- 

bell, 

A.B.,  Williams  College, 
1898. 

50.  Percy  Hughes, 
A.B.,    Alfred    Univer- 
sity, 1899. 

51.  Hilda  Emily  Joseph- 

thai, 

A.B.,    Coltmibia    Uni- 
versity, Z901. 
5a.  Mordecai      Menahem 
Kaplan, 

A.B.,    College    of   the 
aty  of  New  York, 
1900. 
53.  Marv    Stewart    Ken- 
nedy, 

Pd.M.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, 1809;  A.B., 
Addphi  College, 
190 1. 


Major  Subject 


Education. 

Education. 
English. 


Latin  language 
and  htera- 
ture. 

Germanic  lan- 
guages and 
literatures 


Philosophy. 
English. 

Education. 
Philosophy. 


Comparative 
literature. 


Philosophy. 


Comparative 
literature. 


Iftnor  Sul^jectt 


Education; 
Geography. 


Education; 
Greek. 

Psychology; 
European 
history. 

Greek  language 
and  htera- 
ture;  Geol- 

Germamc  lan- 
guages and 
literatures; 
French  lan- 
ffuage  and 
fiterature. 

Philosophy; 
Education. 


Pestalozzi:  his  life  and 
principles. 

The  influence  of  Keats 
upon  the  early  poetry 
of  Tennyson. 

The  influence  of  Oriental 
cults  on  Roman  reli- 
gion. 

Traces  of  Old  Norse  litera- 
ture in  the  works  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 


English; 
Education. 


Education; 
Latin. 


lucation. 

English;  Sod 
oLogy  and 
statistics. 

Education; 
Sociology 
and      statis- 
tics. 

French;      Phi- 
losophy. 


Title  of  BMay 


Practice  teaching  in  Ger- 
man normal  spools. 


Causality:  a  comparison 
of  Hume's  and  Kant's 
doctrines. 

Dryden's  prose  style. 


Studies  in  the  vocabulary 
of   Csesar's    ''Gallic 
War." 

A  discussion  of  the  limits 
and  divisions  of  ethics. 

Heine,    Beranger,    and 
Bums. 


The  ethical  system  of  H. 
Sidgwick. 


Herder  and  his  relations 
to  romanticism. 
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Major  Solqect 


Subjects 


Title  of 


English. 


Germanic  lan- 
guages and 
uteratuies. 

Compamtive 
literature. 


54.  Willis  Holmes  Kerr, 
A.B.,  University  of 

Omaha,  1900. 

55.  Adele  Louise  Klein, 

A.B.,  University  of 
Michigan,  190X. 

56.  Rose  Lois  Kraker, 
A.B.,    Columbia    Uni- 
versity, 190 1. 

57.  Emily  Pauline  Locke, 
B.L.,    Smith    College, 

1900. 

58.  Ifsigaret  McLean, 
A.B.,    Southwestern 

University,  1892. 

S9-  George   Kempt  on 
Mar&i, 
B.S.,Co]lege  of  the  City 
of  New  Yoric,  1803. 
60.  Holly  Whitford  Max- 
son, 
A.B.,    Alfred    Univer- 
aity,  1897. 
Ox.  Katharine    Hedges 
Meigs, 
AB.,    Smith    College, 
189Z. 


63.  Charles  B  a  r  c  I  a  y  English, 
Moore, 
A.B.,  Wabash  College, 
1900. 
63-  Gmro  Morris,  Education. 

B.S.,  Rutfiiers  College, 
188$^;  M.S.,  1894. 
^4-  Viigmia  Newcomb,      Romance    lan- 
A.B.,    Columbia    Uni-      guages    and 
versity,  1900.  fiteratures. 

6$.  Mary  Pendval,  Education. 

AB..  Mt.  Hc^yoke  Col- 
lege, Z898. 

66.  Frederick  Torrel  PcrJ  English. 


Education. 


English. 


Education. 


Education. 


Education. 


Philosophy; 
European 
history. 

Germamc    Ian- 
ffuages     and 
fiteratures; 
Education. 

English;     Gei^ 
manic  lan- 
guages and 
fiteratures. 

Biology; 
Botany. 

Engfish;    Edu- 
cation. 


Periodical    Uterature    in 
America,  1790-1815. 

The  sources  and  style  of 
Goethe's  "Stella." 


Sb 


eyiu 


A.B.,  Yale  University, 
1894. 
67.  Ernest  William  Sut- 
ton Pickhardt, 

A.B.,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 1898;  LL.B., 
New  York  Law 
School,  Z900. 


Botanv  as  a  hig^-school 
study  and  as  an  en- 
trance option  to  ooUm. 
A  study  of  Wordsworth's 
sonnets  with  special 
reference  to  their  struc- 
ture. 

Education;        The  development  of  the 
Psychology.       elementary  curriculum. 


Education;         Influence  of  Horace  Mann 
Geography.        on  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. 

Edoication;         How  may  the  high-school 
Botany.  work  in  biology  be  made 

to  meet  the  demands  of 
both  the  school  and  the 
college? 
English;  The  conventions   of  the 

Education.         Greek   and  the   Eliza- 
bethan stage. 

Psychology;       Correlations    among    the 
Chemistry.         abifities  involved  in 
high-school  work. 
Romance    lan-lA  comparison  of  the  ver- 
and      sification    of    Edmond 
teratures;         Rostand  and  Victor 
Latin.  Hugo. 

English;    Eng-  An  introduction  to  a  col- 
hsh.  lection  of  old  English 

ballads  designed  for 
high-school  work. 
English;  Euro-IWiUiam  Cowper  and  his 
pean  history,     relation  to  the  evangdi- 
cal  movement. 

Latin  lan^^uage  Color-adjectives    in    Pin- 


and  htera- 
ture;  Greek 
archaeology. 


dar. 
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Candidate 


Education. 


68.  May  Hinton  Pollack, 
A.D.f  Coliunbia  Uni- 
versity, 1896. 


69.  Salomon  Zuscha  Pix)-  PhUosophy. 
kesch, 

Ph.B.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, 1900. 

William  Bernard  Raf- [Education 
ferty, 

A.B.,  St.   Lawrence 
University,  1890. 

Katharine     Campbell 


70, 


71 


Reiley, 
A.B.,  Vassar  College, 
1895. 


Latin  Ian; 
and 
ture. 


7a.  James    Joseph    Rey-  Education, 
nolds, 
B.S.,   College  of  the 
City  of  New  York, 
1893;    LL.B.,  New 
York      University, 

arah  Grace  Re 
A.B.,  Smith 
2890. 

74.  Edna  Bell  Simpson,     Comparative 


73.  Sarah  < 


Royce, 
CoU. 


Greek. 


icge. 


A.B.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1900. 


75.  Herbert  Fedor  Small,  Comparative 


A.B.,  Columbia  Uni- 


versitv,  1 90 1, 
ttcler 


Godfrey  Psychology. 


77 


ture. 


76.  Alexan( 
Smith, 
A.B.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1900. 
Beatrice  Stq>anek, 
A,B.,   Wellesley   Col- 
l^ie,  1895. 


78.  Anthony  Henry  Su^  Education. 

zallo, 
A.B.,LeIand  Stanford, 
Jr.  ,University ,  1 899. 

79.  Beekman    Rams  ay  p 

Terhune, 
A.B.,  Princeton   Uni- 
versity, 1 00 1. 

80.  Edwin  Carleton  Up-lEnglish. 

ton, 
B.S.,     University    of 
Maine,  1897. 


Migor  Subject 


literature. 


literature. 


Education. 


Minor  Sut^iecto 


Education; 
Latin. 


Education; 
Semitics. 


Development  of  method 
in  Latin  in  the  second- 
ary schools  of  the 
United  States. 

The  ethics  of  the  Talmud. 


Education;  Gradation  and  promo- 
Philosophy,  tion  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  New  York 
City, 
archfls-  |A  comparison  of  the  philo- 
sophical terminology  of 
Lucretius  and  Cicero. 


Latin 
ology; 

Greek  archae- 
ology. 

Education; 
Psychology 


Promotion  and  grading  in 
the  dementary  schools 
of  the  United  States. 


Greek  lan^^uage  Latin  lani 
and      htera-     and      litera- 


ture; Educa- 
tion. 

Psychology; 
Sociology 
and      statis- 
tics. 

Education; 
Latin. 


English;    Edu- 
cation. 


Title  of  Basay 


Latin;    Educa-  A  study  of  the  marriage 
tion.  I    customs  of  ancient 

Greece,  as  revealed  in 
the  poetry. 

Comparative     [Petrarchism  in  Italy, 
literature; 
Germanic 
languages 
and  litera- 
tures. 

Comparative 
literature; 
English. 

Education; 
English. 


The  influence  of  Petrarch 
in  Germany. 

A  comparative  study  of 
the  abiHties  of  school 
children  in  the  school 
subjects. 

The  Homeric  shield  of 
Achilles  and  the  Hesi* 
odic  shield  of  Herakles. 

The  development  of  the 
text-book    problem   in 
colonial    elementary 
schools. 

Comparison  of  Latin  be- 
ginner's books. 


English  grammars  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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Candidate 


Major  Subject 


Minor  Subjects 


Title  of  Essay 


81. 


82. 


Jolm  BdgBT  Wade» 
B.S.,  C^ege   of   the 
City  of  New  York, 
1897.     . 
Biark  Waldmaxm, 
Graduate  of  Lehrer- 
Semmar,    Berlin, 
1895;     of    Lehiier- 
Seounar, 
Sagan,  1890. 
83.  Lake  George  Wataon, 
Ph.B.,  Earlham  Col- 
lege, 1900. 


Education. 


Philosophy. 


Education. 


84.  Hennanjay  Wells,      Education. 
A.B.,    Wilfiams    Col- 
lege, 1887. 

85.  Myra  Wir6n,  Comparative 
B.L.,  Minnesota  literature. 

State  University, 
1900. 

86.  Nathan  Wolf,  Philosophy. 
Ph.B.,     New     York 

University,  2900. 

87.  Oscar  Israel  Woodley,  Education. 
A.B..  Albion  Coll^;e, 

190Z. 

88.  Adrian  Monroe  Yar- Education. 

rington, 
B.L.,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1892. 

89.  Stark  Young,  English. 
A.B.,    University    o^ 

Mississippi,  1901. 


Education; 
Psychology. 


Education; 
Psychology. 


Education; 
Germanic 
languages 
and  litera^ 
tures. 

Education; 
Philosophy.' 

Comparative 
Hterature; 
English. 

Education; 
Semitics. 

Philosophy, 
English. 

Education; 
Political 
economy  and 
finance. 

English;  Com- 
parative lit- 
erature. 


The  manual   element  in 
education. 


The  influence  of  the 
Graeco-Roman     schools 
on  Ecclesiastes. 


Course  of  study  for  the 
first  two  years  of  school. 


The  studv  of  literary 
form  in  the  higher  gram- 
mar grades. 

Thomas  W^att  and  the 
introduction  of  Italian 
influence  into  English 
poetry. 

Knowledge  and  faith  in 
the  church  philosophy 
of  the  middle  i^es. 

The  place  and  importance 
of  the  subjective  self  in 
teaching. 

American  history  in  the 
high  school. 


The    poetry    of     James 
Montgomery. 
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RBCOMMBNDATIONS   FOR  DBGRBB8,    XgOI-XQO^ 
Students  having  their  major  subject  under  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science 

DOCTOR  Of  PHZL080PHT 


z.  Benjamin  Arthur  Ben- {Paleontology, 
sley, 
A.B.,  University  of 
Toronto,  1890. 

2.  Leopold  Boroschek,      iChemistry. 
B.S.,    Collerc    of    the 

City  of  New  York, 
Z897;  A.M.,  Ck>lum- 
bia  University,  ijoo.  I 

3.  William    Austin    Can-  Botany. 

non, 
A.B.,  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr. ,  University,  1899 ; 
A.M.,  zooo. 

4.  Carl  Gimoersen,  Mathematics. 
A.B.,  Leland  Stanford, 

Jr.  ,University ,  z  897 ; 
A.M.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Z899. 

5.  Cassius  Jad^on  Key- {Mathematics. 

ser, 
B.S.,  University  of 
Missouri,  Z892 ;  A.M., 
Columbia      Univer- 


sity, Z896. 


Law- 


George 

rence, 
A.B.,  Leland  Stanford, 

ir. ,  University,  z 89 a ; 
I.D.,  Coltimlna  Uni- 
versity, Z895;  A.M., 
Z896. 
Floyd  Jay  Metzger, 
Ph.B.,  Buchtel  College, 
Z899. 


8.  Charles  Joseph  Prets-  Chemistry. 

fdd. 
A.B.,    Coltmibia    Uni- 
versity, Z898;  A^., 
Z900. 

9.  Austin  Flint  Rogers,     Mineralogy. 
A.B.,  University  of 

Kansas,  Z899;  A.M., 
Z900. 


Major  Subject 


Neurology. 


Chemistry. 


Ififlor  SubjecU 


Zoftlogy; 
Paleontol- 
ogy. 


Chemistry; 
Physics. 


Ph^ 


logy. 


Astronomy; 
Mechamcs. 


Mechanics; 
Mechanics. 


Zodlogy;     An- 


Bacterior 
ogy. 


Chemistry; 
Physics. 


Chemistry; 
Physics. 


Geology; 
Chemistry. 


Title  of  Diflaertatio& 


The  evolution  of  the  Aus- 
tralian   marsupialia, 
with  remarks  on  the  re- 
lationship of  the  mar- 
supials in  general. 

Some  new  oerivatives  of 
the  mono-nitro-ortho- 
phthalic  acids. 


Studies  in  plant  hybrids. 


On  the  measure  or  content 
of  assemblages  of  points . 


The  plane  geometry  of  the 
pomt  in  space  of  four 
dimensions. 


Studies  upon  the  cerebral 
cortex  in  the  normal 
human  brain  and  in 
dementia  paralytica. 


A  new  separation  of  tho- 
rium from  cerium,  lan- 
thanum and  didyniium, 
and  its  application  to 
the  analysis  of  mona- 
zite. 

A  new  separation  of  mer- 
cury from  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, and  copper,  and 
its  application  to  the 
analy^s  of  tetrahedrite. 

Crystallographic  studies: 
(a)  The  morphology  of 
certain  organic  com- 
pounds, (b)  The  cal- 
dtes  of  the  New  Jersey 
trap  region,  (c)  New 
graphic^  methods. 
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Caiididate 


Major  Subject 


Minor  Subjects 


Title  of  DiMertation 


10.  John  Cutler  Torrey,   Zodlogy. 
A.B.,  University  of 

Vermont,  z8o8. 

11.  Lewis  Addison  Youtz  J  Chemistry. 
Ph.B.,   Simpson  Col- 
lie, 1890;    Ph.M., 
1893. 


Botany;  Physi- 
ology. 

Chemistry; 
Mineralogy. 


The  early  development  of 
Thalassemia. 

A  study  of  the  quantita- 
tive determination  of 
antimony. 


MASTER   OP   ARTS 


Candidate 


Major  Subject 


Manor  Sul^ects 


Title  of  Essay 


1.  Norris  Caleb  Bailey, 
B.S..  Wesleyan     Uni- 
versity, 1899. 

2.  Arthur   Horace    Elan- 

chard, 
C.E.,    Brown    Univer- 
sity, 1899. 


3.  Irving  Crawford  Bull, 
Ph.B.,    Yale    Univer- 
sity, 1901. 

4.  Hariette  Arms  Curtiss, 
Ph.B.,    Syracuse   Uni- 
versity, 1900. 

5.  Lenda  Tracy  Hanks, 
A.B.,    Columbia    Uni- 
versity, 1 901. 

6.  Charles    Cotton    Har- 

rold, 

B.S.,      University     oi 
Georgia,  1898. 

7.  Lewis  Durant  Mead, 
B.S.,  University  of 

CaHfomia,  1898. 

8.  Rodna  Julia  Rennert, 
A.B.,    Columbia    Uni- 
versity, 1901. 

9.  Alfred  Eugene  Roberts 
A.B.,    Wesleyan    Uni- 
versity, 1899. 

xo.  Floyd  Thomas  Voris, 
B.S..  Highland  Park 
Normal    College, 
1893;   M.S.,  X900. 


Mathematics. 
Mechanics. 

Chemistry. 
Zodlogy. 
Botany. 
Medicine. 

Medicine. 

Botany. 

Chemistry. 

Physics. 


Mechanics; 
Education. 

Civil  Engineer- 
ing; Miner- 
alogy. 


Chemistry; 
Physics. 

Botany;  Edu- 
cation. 

Botany;  Politi- 
cal economy 
and  finance, 

Physioloey; 
fhysicMogy. 


The  representation  of  dis- 
contmuous  ftmctions  by 
analytic  formuke. 

A  review  of  the  methods 
employed  in  the  erec- 
tion and  reconstruc- 
tion of  framed  struc- 
tures. 

On  the  determination  of 
lead  in  ores. 

The  origin  of  the  gonads 
in  the  platodes. 

The  North  American  Ge- 
raniacese. 

The  action  of  phlorhizin 
on  muscle. 


Physiological 
diemistry; 
Physiological 
chemistry. 

Zo6logy;    Psy- 
chology. 


The  chemical  reaction  of 
osseomucoid. 


Chemistxr; 
Physiological 
chemistry. 

Chemistry; 
Chemistxy. 


Seeds    and    seedlinfi;s    of 
arissema   tryphyllum 
and    arissema    dracor- 
tium. 

A  comparison  of  the  re- 
cently proposed  meth- 
ods K>r  determining  po- 
tassium. 

The  absorption  of  light  by 
various  polished  metal- 
lic surfaces. 
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CsndidAte 

Major  Subject 

Minor  Subjects 

Title  of  Baaay 

zi.  Charles  Partridge 

Mechanics. 

Mathematics; 

Detennination  of  the  divi- 

Weston. 

Astronomy. 

sion  errors  of  the  white 

B.C.E.,    Maine  State 

bronze  meter  of  the  de- 

College, 1896;  C.E., 

partment  of  mechamcs. 

University     of 

Maine,  1899. 

12.  Lorande  Loss  Wood- 

Zodlogy. 

Zoftlogy; 

On  the  multiplication  of 

ruff. 

Physiology. 

stylonychia  mytilus. 

A.B.,  Columbia  Uni- 

vcrrity.  1901. 
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TABLE  X 


RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR  DEGREES,    1901-1902 
Students  having  their  major  subject  under  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 


Candidate 

Major  Subject 

Minor  Subjects 

Title  of  Diaaertatioa 

I.  Robert    Henry    Brad- 

Metallurgy. 

Mineralogy  and 

Reactions  of  the  Ziervogel 

ford, 

Mining. 

process,  and  their  tem- 

B.S., University  of 

perature  limits. 

Utah,  1895. 

2.  Robert  Hejrwood  Per- 

Mechanics; 

Working  details  of  a  gas- 

nald, 

gmeermg. 

Mathematics. 

engine  test,  indudinf^  a 

B.M.B..    Maine    State 

method  of  determinmg 

College,  1893;  M.B., 

the  temperatures  of  ex- 

Case School  of  Ap- 

haust gases. 

plied  Science,  1898; 
A.M.,  Columbia  Uni- 

versity, 190  z. 

Mechanical  en- 

Mechanics; 

The  heat-engine  problem. 

B.S..  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  1895; 

gineering. 

Physics. 

M.S.,      New     York 

University,  1899. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 


Candidate 


Major  Subject         Minor  Subjects 


Title  of  Essay 


1.  Samuel  David  Bleich, 
B.S.,  College  of  the  City 

of  New  York,  1809. 

2.  Charles  Albert  Pach, 
B.S.,     University     of 

,  Missouri,  Z901. 

3-  John  Arthur  Morgan, 
B.B.,    Lafayette    Col- 
lege, 1 90 1. 

4-  Charies  Edward  Mor- 

rison, 
B.S..C6llege  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  1897. 

5-  David  Heydom  Ray, 
A.B.,    College    of   the 

City  of  New  York, 
189; ;  B.S. ,  Columbia 
Umversity,  1901. 


Civil   engineer- 
ing. 

Mining. 


Blectrical  engi- 
neering. 

Civil  engineer- 
ing. 

Architecture. 


Civil  engineer- 
ing; Mechan- 
ics. 

Metallurgy; 
Geology. 

Mechanical  en- 
gineering; 
Mechanics. 

Civil   engineer- 
ing; Amer- 
ican history. 

Architecture; 
Astronomy. 


Vortex  motion. 


Study  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing copper  in  certain 
Michigan  copper  mines. 

Resistance  of  electro- 
types. 

Slavery  and  ntillification 
in  South  Carolina. 


Pirst  geodetic  work  in 
America;  being  an  ac- 
cotmt  of  the  work  of 
Charles  Mason  and  Jere- 
miah Dixon  in  oeter- 
mining  the  botmdary  be- 
tween the  royal  grants 
of  Lord  Baltmiore  and 
William  Penn,  and  the 
incidental  measurement 
of  a  meridian  arc  of 
one  degree. 
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Candidate 


William  T.  Reich. 
Mech.B.,    Technical 
University  of  Vienna, 
z888. 

Charles  Comfort  Starr, 
Ph.B.,    Yale    Univer- 
sity, 1900. 
Hugh  Plulip  Tiemann, 
B.S.,    Colvimbia    Uni 
versity,  1900. 

Charles  Rapelyea  Wyc- 

koff,  Jr., 
B.S.,   Polytechnic    In 

stitute  of  Brooklyn, 

1899. 


Major  Subject 


Electrical  engi- 
gineering. 

Mining. 

Metallurgy. 


Civil   engineer- 
ing. 


Minor  Subjects 


Mechanics; 
Civil    engi- 
neering. 

Geology; 
Metallurgy. 

Mechanical  en- 
eering; 
eralogy. 

Civil  engineer- 
ing; Mechan- 
ics. 


Title  of  Etiay 


Internal  impedance  of  al- 
ternating current  ma- 
chines. 

A  design  for  the  hoisting 
plant  at  an  iron  mine. 

The  temperature  limits  of 
the  conversion  of  mor- 
tensite  into  graphitcT'in 
ptire  cast  iron. 

Moments  of  inertia. 


The  following  tables  represent  in  condensed  form  the  titles 
of  the  courses  in  which  instruction  has  been  given  in  each 
department  of  the  University  during  the  academic  year  1901— 
1902,  the  officers  who  have  given  the  courses,  the  ntmiber 
of  hours  a  week  for  which  the  courses  have  been  scheduled, 
and  the  number  and  classification  of  students  authorized  to 
attend  the  courses. 
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354  COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

In  the  departmental  statistics  appearing  on  pages  373-351, 
the  enrollment  in  the  various  courses  of  instruction  given 
during  the  year  by  the  departments  has  been  indicated;  that 
is,  reference  is  there  made  to  units  of  instruction.  But  owing 
to  repetitions  caused  in  many  instances  by  students  pursuing 
more  than  one  course  in  a  department,  it  is  impossible,  without 
further  information,  to  analyze  the  nattire  of  any  depart- 
mental clientele.  Accordingly,  there  has  been  prepared  the 
table  that  appears  on  pp.  353-353,  wherein  is  indicated,  free 
from  repetition,  the  proper  classification  of  the  students  who 
attended  one  or  more  courses  of  instruction  in  the  respective 
departments. 

Respectftdly  submitted, 

Geo.  B.  Gbrm ANN, 
Registrofr 
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REPORT 

To  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College 
in  the  City  of  New  York : 

The  Treasurer  makes  the  following  report  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
190a. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS 

RBCBIPTS 

Caah  Balances,  July  z,  xpox — 
General  Funds: 

New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 

Co I38.805  73 

Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. •••         7,67a  9a 

Com    Exchange    Bank — XJniversity 
Branch: 
Subject  to  Treasurer's 

Check $3,208  09 

Subject  to  Bursar's 

Check x*304  78 

4,5xa  87 

Hudson  River  Bank 2,558  85 

Bursar,  Petty  Cash. 100  00 

Superintendent,  Petty  Cash 50  00 

Secretary,  Petty  Cash xo  00 

Librarian,  Petty  Cash 50  00 

52.760  37 
Trust  Funds: 

Continental  Trust  Co a5,8a8  74 

78,589    IX 

Funds  for  Designated  Purposes: 

Catherine  Wolfe  Bruce 
Fund  (Mercantile  Trust 
Co.) I     8,056  39 

Earl  Hall  Fund 119,847  36 

Loubat  Fund  Income Zf335  54 

Students'  Loan  Fund  (Con- 
tinental Trust  Co.) 4f087  39 

133.326  68 

Iaxx,9i5  79 

Income  of  the  Corporation  as  shown  in 

Schedule  3,  pages  9  and  xo 869,338  59 

Income    of    Trust  Funds    (Schedule    13, 

column  3,  pages  53  to  55) 68,651  60 

Receipts  for  Designated  Purposes  (Schedule 

4,  pages  IX  and  12) 115,063  61 

».o53fOS3  80 

Interest  Account  (Schedule  8,  page  a  9) : 

On  Purchase  Money  Mort- 
gage on  Wheelock  Pro- 
perty (less  amount  ap- 
portioned to  various 
Trust  Funds) I   304  9a 

On  deposits    of   Greneral 

Funds 2,376  a8 

Carried  forward.  ..|a, 681  ao  |x,a64,969  59 
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Bitms^t  forward.  .|t,68x  %o  11,364,969  59 

Interest  Account  {PonXimu^: 
On    deposits    of    Special 

Funds i,iax  4s 

On  portion  of  Butler  Mort- 
gage transferred  to  the 
Dean  Lung  Fund 76  00 

^  ^  l3»878  6a 

Rents,  Special  Real  Estate  Account 

(Schedule  9,  page  30): 
Williamsbridge  Property  780  00 
General  Society  Proper- 
ties       7r498  10 

503-5 1 1  Broadway,  N.  Y.       53,046  61 

6i,3g4;7 1 

65.ao3  33 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  (Schedule  5,  pages 

»3  tois) 548,087  IS 

|i,878,a6o  04 

PATMBNT8 

Current  Expenses  (Summary  of  Schedule 

6,  page  27) 11,030,036  47 

Interest  (Schedule  8,  page  29) : 
On  Bloomingdale  Site  Mort- 
gage  l35fOoo  00 

On  Columbia    College    3% 

Mortgage  Bonds 57ii5o  00 

On  Columbia  College  Notes.     31,653  12 
On  Williamsbridge  Property 

Mortgage .*»9*o  00 

On  Special  Fund  for  Depart- 
ments of  Mining  and  Me- 
tallurgy   486  03 

On  Uninvested  Trust  Funds  396  03 

126,605  J 8 

Expenses  of  Special  Real  Estate, 

as    shown    in    Schedule    9, 

page  30,  exclusive  of  interest 

apportionment : 
Williamsbridge  Property.  2,506  97 

General  Society  Properties  5,049  59 

Gaillard-Loubat    Library 

Endowment  Fund 94*3^7  ^^ 

101,924  18 

Miscellaneous  Payments  (Schedtde  10,  pages 

31  and  32) 507,891  88 

Cash  Balances,  June  30,  1902 — (See  Balance  Sheet) 1x1,802  33 

$1,878,260  04 
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INCOME  OP  THE  CORPORATION 

{Exclusive  of  Income  of  Trust  Funds,  Interest  and  Special  Real 
Estate  Accounts) 

&BNT8 

Upper  Estate $2x7,763  00 

Lower  Estate x68,8x6  00 

Arrears  of  Rent 7»z66  50 

Interest  on  Rents 656  a8 

Rent  o£  West  Hall 345  00 

1394,736  78 

VBBS 

Momingside: 

Matriculation  Fees 9,540  00 

Tuition  Pees 278,983  75 

Graduation  Pees 12,890  00 

Special  Examination  Pees zao  00                                 • 

Auditors'  Pees z,xoo  00 

Gymnasium  Fees xx,746  00 

Gymnasium,  Women's  Evening 

Session.     Fees  and  Gifts. . . .  X49  58 

306.529  33 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons: 

Matriculation  Pees i>i95  ^o 

TtiitionPees 159,6x500 

Graduation  Pees 3>7oo  00 

-^ x57,5xo  00 

Tuition  Fees  for  students  at  Columbia: 

Prom  Barnard  College 2,576  00 

"     Teachers  College x,a65  00 

3,841  00 

467. «8o  33 

MI8CBLLANBOU8 

Barnard  College,  for  Steam  Heat 

and  Power 3f5oo  00 

Barnard  College,  for  Electric  Cur- 
rent Supplied i>4X2  98 

Sales  of  University  Catalogue... .  zax  00 

Sales  of  Brewer's  Notes,  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy 934  90 

Carried  forward 85,268  88  $869,607  xx 
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Brouj^t  forwaxd. $5,368  ^  $869,607  xi 

Sale  of  Old  Ggeenhooaca  (met) ...  6  50 

Sales  of  Hiatory ,  Coll^ie  of  Phy- 

aidaas  and  Sm^geooa x  50 

Sales  of  ICaterial,  DqMutmeat  of 

Anatomy 1,306  75 

Sales  of  Material,  Department  of 

Osteology. 2^  50 

Sales  of  ICaterial,  Dqiartment  of 

Phyndogy 67  69 

Sales  of  ICatexial,  Dqiartment  of 

Pathology 5a  ^ 

^869,338  59 
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RECEIPTS  FOR  DESIGNATED  PURPOSES 


From  Barnard  College  towards  salaries  in  the 
following  Departments: 

English $6,900  00 

Gennanic  Lan^[uages  and  Literatures a,8oo  00 

Greek  and  Latm  at  Barnard 6,500  00 

Philosophy  and  Education 1,000  00 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 4,800  00 

Botany 3,600  00 

Chemistry  at  Barnard ^fSS^  00 

Mathematics 6,100  00 

Physics 3,300  00 

Zoology 2,500  00 

School  of  Political  Science 12,400  00 

$51,450  00 

Educational  Administration,  Salaries  (gift} . . .  500  00 

Educational  Administration,  Lectures  Cgiit)..  1,000  00 
Educational  Administration,  SextenniiuCata- 

logue  (sales) 51  80 

i.SSi  80 

Library: 

Books  and  Bindinc:  (sales  and  fines) 406  48 

Completion  of  Parliamentary  Papers  (gifts) .  3,040  00 

Crimmins-Mansi  Fund  (^ft; axo  00 

Educational  Catalogue  ^ft) $500  00 

Educational  Catalogue  (iales)  ....       28  93 

5«8  93 

Lewisohn  Dissertation  Fund  (gift) 3,000  00 

James  Loeb  Fund  (gift  for  Z901- 

oa) $75  00 

James  Loeb  Fund  (gift  for  1909- 

03) 75  00 

150  00 

F.  A.  Schermerhom  Fund  (gift) 350  00 

Spedal  Fund,  1901  (gift) zo,ooo  00 

16,685  4Z 

Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  Prises: 

Alumni   Fellowships,   School   of  Medicine 

(gift) 1,500  00 

Annual   Fellowship  in  American  History 

(gift  for  1903-03) 650  00 

Annual  Fellowship  in  Comparative  Literar 

ture  (gift) 650  00 

Annual  Fellowship  in  German  (gift) 650  00 

Annual  FeUowship— University  Settlement 

Society  Ogift) 250  00 

Lawrence  iSjmual  Scholarship^  (sift) 300  00 

John  D.  Jones  Scholarship  (gifi;  • 300  00 

(Carried  forwaid. $4fioo  00  $69,687  ax 
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Brought  forwanl f4,xoo  oo  $69,687  ai 

Special  PuUtser  ScholacBhips  (gift) 5»75o  00 

Tx>ppan  Prise  in  Municipal  Law  (gift) 150  00 


10,000  00 

Comparative  Literature,  Salaries  (gift) 1,000  00 

Germanic  Langufl«e8  and  Literatures:  Special 

Equipment  Fund  (gift). 1*075  00 

Oriental  Languages,  Salaries: 

(Gift  for  2901-02) 1,000  00 

(Gift  for  1902-03) x,ooo  00 

2,000  00 

Philosophy  and  Psychology*  Salaries  (gift  for 

1902-03) 7.500  00 

Psychology  and  Anthropology,  Salaries  (gift) .  2,500  00 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures^  Depart- 
mental Appropriation  ^^) 213 

French  Lecture  Fund  (gifQ 470  00 

472  13 

Architecture,  Salaries: 

f(3ift  for  X90Z-02) 3.500  00 

((Sift  for  Z902-03) 3.500  00 

7,000  00 

Chemistry:  Supplies  (breakage  and  supplies)..  7.821  65 

Civil  Engineering,  Departmental  Appropria- 
tion: 

Road  tests $157  00 

Less  one-half  paid  Mr.  Black. 78  50 

78  50 

Sale  of  Lecture  Notes 24  02 

zofl  52 

Electrical  Engineering,  Departmental  Appro- 
priation: 

Sales  of  materiaL 38  ox 

Mechanical  Engineerine,  Mechanical  Labora- 
tory and  Stmomer  School: 

Sales 815  08 

Gifts. 200  00 

i|Oxs  08 

Mineralo^:  Special  Equipment  Fund  (gift) . .  200  00 

Mining— ^ift 775  00 

Political  Science — Historical  Reading  Room 
Equipment  Fund: 

Sale  of  Books 76  29 

Chinese,  Salaries  (gift  for  X902-03) 3,000  00 

Physiological  (^emistry.  Supplies  (sales) 800  72 

♦"5.063  6x 
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MISCBLLANBOUS  RBCBIPTS 

AFFBCTINO  PRINCIPAL  OF  TRUST   FUNDS 

Center  Ptmd: 

Prom  sale  of  property  comer 
PlatbuBh  Ave.  and  Sterling 

Place,  Brooklyn $45,000  00 

Less  Brokerage  and  Legal  Bx- 

penses 

—         947  75  ^ 

144.052  as 

From  sale  of  property  No.  lap 

West  17th  St.,  N.  Y 10,500  00 

Less  Legal  Bxpenses 30^5 

10,469  75 

♦S4.5*a  00 

Class  of  1848  Scholarship  Fund: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  friend  to  found  this 

scholarship 10,000  00 

George  William  Curtis  Medals  Fund: 

Gift  from  an  associate  of  George  William 
Ctutis  in  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Work, 

to  establish  this  fund z.ooo  00 

Dean  Lung  Fund: 

Additional  gifts  from  an  anonymous  friend 

lor  the  Department  of  Chinese z  13,000  00 

Philolexian  Centennial  Washington  Prize  Fund: 
Gift  from  the  Philolexian  Society  to  estab- 
lish this  fund z,ooo  00 

Phoenix  Legacy: 

On  account  of  one-third  part  of  the  residu- 
ary estate  of  the  late  Stephen  Whitney 

Pbanix $Z49>533  44 

Profit  on  sales  of  securities 47500 

150,008  44 

Less  Legal  Bxpenses 50000 

149.50*  44 

AFFECTING  INVBSTMBNT   OF  TRUST   FUNDS 

Center  Fund: 
On  account  of  principal  of  bond  and  mort- 
gage of  Bdmund  H.  Wright 1,000  00 

Phoenix  Legacy: 
$5000  Brooklyn  Public  Park  7  %    Loan 

Bonds  sold  (book  value) 6,250  00 

Carried  forward $6,250  00  $330,030  44 
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Brought  forward $6,250  00  $330,030  44 

$3000    Menominee    River    Railroad   Co/s 

Extension  Bonds  sold  (book  value) 3t45o  00 

9f7oo  00 

Clark  Scholarship  Fund,  School  of  Medicine: 

Bond  and  mortgage  of  Thomas  P.  Gray  paid  10,000  00 

AFFBCTINO   FUNDS   FOR  DBSIONATBD   PURP08B8 

Principal  of  Students'  Loan  Fimd: 

Interest  received  on  deposits 85  09 

Interest  received  on  Students'  Notes 70  70 

student.' Loan  Fund:  '"  " 

Students'  Notes  paid 360  00 

Principal  of  Catherine  Wolfe  Bruce  Fund: 
Prom  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Hill  as  a  gift  to  the  De- 
partment of  Astronomy,  and  credited  to 

this  fund  by  request  of  Prof.  Rees z,ooo  00 

Interest  received  on  deposits aio  18 

X,2IO   x8 

Principal  of  Earl  Hall  Building  Pund: 

Prom  William  £.  Dodge  to  complete  the 

erection  of  Bari  Hall X9>540  38 

Interest  received  on  deposits z,a6a  52 

ao,8o9  89 

Special  Pund  for  Departments  of  Mining  and 

Metallurgy  Interest 486  03 

Alumni  Memorial  Hall  Gift: 

Prom  the  Columbia  College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion towards  the  enlargement  of  Univer- 
sity Hall  Building 8xz  25 

Interest  Pund,  1900-01: 
Balance  of  Subscriptions  for  Interest  A^ 

count  for  1900-01 ^t733  8a 

Interest  Pund,  z  901-02: 
On  account  of  Subscriptions  for  Interest 

Account  for  z90z-oa 95,250  00 

Gift  for  Interest  Fund  for  the  years  Z9oa-o8  .  6,000  00 

General  Guarantee  Fund,  z  900-0  z: 
Subscriptions  for  the  deficiency  in  Income  for 

the  year  Z900-0Z 6Z5  00 

mSCBLLANBOUS 

Butler  Mortgage: 
General  funds  withdrawn  from  investment  in 

portion  of  the  Jacob  D.  Butler  Mortgage.  is,ooo  00 

Carried  forward $486>i55  40 
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Brought  forward 

Bequest  of  the  late  Henry  Villard. 

Edward  L.  Stabler,  gift 

Summer  School: 

Surplus  for  the  3rearB  1900  and  1901 

Students'  Ledger  Account: 

Advance  fees 

Deposit  Ledger  Account: 

Advance  payments  by  students  for  material 
Key  Deposit  Account: 

Advances  for  kejrs  by  students 

Premium  Account,  for  premium  on  securities 
in  the  Center  Fund  marked  off 


$486,155  40 

50,000  00 

i,aoo  00 

6,916  63 

3.347  9* 

176  7a 

a63  05 

a?  40 

$548,087  I  a 
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SUMMARY  OP  INCOME  AND  OPERATING  EXPENSES 


INCOMB 

Income  of  the  Corporatioii  (Schadule  3,  page  zo) $869,338  59 

OPBRATXNO  BZPBN8B8 

IteniB  provided  oizl  of  the  General  Punds  of  the  Corpora- 
tion (Sonmiaxy  of  Schedtde  6,  aeoozid  column,  page  27)  86s,59o  60 

Ezcett  Income  for  year  ending  June  30, 1903 $6i747  99 
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INTEREST  ACCOUNT 

1MTBRB8T  PAID,  AS  follows: 

On  BkxmiingdAle  Site  Mortgage $35fOoo  00 

On  Columbia  College  3  %  Mortgage  Gold 

Bonds 57»z5o  00 

On  Cohtmtna  College  Notes Z'^fiSZ  <^ 

On  WilHamsbridge  Property  Mortgage. .  . .       i,9so  00 
On  Special  Fund  for  Departments  of  Mining 

and  Metallurgy 486  03 

On  Uninvested  Trust  Funds 396  03  $126,605  z8 


LBSS  XNTBRBST  RBCBIVBD,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

On  Purchase  Money  Mortgage  on  Wheelock 
Property,  made  by  Jacob  D.  Butler  (less 
amount  apportioned  to  various  Trust 
Funds) 304  9a 

On  Deposits  of  General  Funds ^tZI^  ^8 

On  Deposits  of  Special  Funds i,zaz  4s 

Accrued  Interest  on  Portion  of  Butler  Mort- 
gage transferred  to  the  Dean  Lung 
Fund 76  00      3»878  6s 

zaa,7a6  56 

DBDUCT    INTBRBST    APPORTIONBD    TO    SPBCIAL 
RBAL  BSTATB  ACCOUNT,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Williamsbridge  Property 4.84$  9^ 

General  Society  Properties 13,2x0  83 

Gaillard-Loubat  Library  Endowment  Fund.      6,083  5^    d4>x4o  39 


*  The  Interest  Fund*  1901-02,  is  applicable  to  the  xeduction  of  this 
amount* 
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SPECIAL  REAL-ESTATE  ACCOUNT 

WILLIAMSBRIDOB   PROPBRTT: 

Interest $4f845  98 

Taxes  and  Water  Rates z>594  3^ 

Insurance 138  93 

Caretaker 600  00 

Stindries 173  7a     $7,359  95 

Less  Rent  of  Oval 780  00    $6,57*  95 

GBNBRAL   80CIBTT   PROPBRTIBS: 

Interest 13,310  83 

Taxes  and  Water  Rates 3i559  4o 

Insurance 378  15 

Agent's  Commissions 18744 

Caretaker  (No.  18  East  z6th  St) .  480  00 

Sundries 544  60     18,260  42 

Less  Gross  Rents 7>498  xo     10,762  3s 

OAILLARD-LOUBAT  LIBRARY  BN- 
DOWMBNT   fund: 

Payments  to  Joseph  P.  Loubat  under  An* 

nuity  Agreement 60,000  00 

Interest 6,083  58 

Taxes  and  Water  Rent Z7>558  17 

Insurance 6,434  37 

Agent's  Commissions 1,326  z6 

Sundries 9,048  93  zoo,45z  ao 

Less  gross  rents  from  Nos. 

503-5x1  Broadway.  N.Y.  53,046  61     47>404  59 

♦64,739  86 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PAYMENTS 

iFFBCTINO  INVBSTMBNT  OF  TRUST  FUNDS: 

Center  Fund. 

Invested  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  of 
Prank  Matinsell,  on  property  cor- 
ner Platbush   Ave.    and   Sterling 

Place,  Brooklyn $35,000  00 

Class  of  Z848  Scholarship  Fund. 

Invested  in  3a  shares  Atlanta  8c  Char- 
lotte Air  Line  Railroad  Co.'s  stock 

®x7it S.47<5  00 

Dean  Lung  Fund. 

Invested  in  $50,000  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio 
Railroad  Co.'s  4^  %  General  Mort- 
gage Bonds,  due  1993 $53*9^7  50 

Invested  in  368  shares  Atlanta  ft  Char- 
lotte Air  Line  Railroad  Co.'s  stock 

®  171^ 4S.86»  SO 

Invested  in  portion  of  Butler  Mortgage,     x 3,000  00      1x1,849  00 

Philolexian  Centennial  Washington  Prize 
Fund. 
Invested  in  $xooo  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio 
Railroad  Co.'s  (Craig  Valley  Branch) 

5  %  First  Mortgage  Bond,  due  1940  x,ooo  00 

Phoenix  Legacy. 

Invested  in  various  stocks  and  bonds. .  i53,xia  54 

AFFBCTINO  FUNDS  FOR  DB8IGNATBD  PURPOSBS: 

Students  Loan  Fund. 

Loans,    X90X-03,  to  students  on  their 

notes 200  00 

Principal  of  Catherine  Wolfe  Bruce  Fund. 
Payments  to  Prof.  J.  K.  Rees  for  De- 
partment of  Astronomy x»400  00 

Carried  forward $308,037  54 
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Brought  forward $308,037  54 

CON8TKUCTION  AND  bquipmbnt: 

BariHaU. 

Construction $ziO|034  04 

Staging 364  39 

Steam  Heating i7»747  00 

Electric  Wiring  and  Ventilating 4f45o  00 

Electric  Fixtures 2,244  05 

Painting  and  Decorating 850  00 

Ck>rk  Carpets 377  az 

Architects'  Commission 3f924  89 

Consulting  Engineer,  Commission 440  00 

Electrical  Engineer,  Commission aaa  50      140,544  oS 

UniverBity  Hall,  Equipment. 
Expended  to  date 7f094  6z 

MXSCBLLANBOUS: 

Columbia  College  Notes. 

Amount  paid  in  reduction  of  outstand- 
ing debt 

Summer  Session,  190Z. 
Expenditures  in  z  901-02  for  account  of 

Summer  Session,  Z90Z 

Summer  Session,  z9oa. 

Expended  in  z9oz-oa  for  account  of 

Summer  Session,  Z903 

Students'  Ledger,  School  of  Medicine. 
Over-payment  in  Z900-0Z  by  students, 
returned 


50.000 

00 

z,3oa  91 

863 

74 

SO 

00 

$507,891 

88 
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PRINCIPAL  OP  TRUST  FUNDS 
For  investments,  see  Schedule  13. 

Principal  Invested        Uninvested 

Avery  Architectural  Fund....  $  30,000  00    $     30,000  00 

Barnard  Fellowslup  Fund. . .  zo,ooo  00  zo,ooo  00 

Barnard  Library  Fund 59i5ox  64  59>5oi  <^4 

Margaret  Barnard  Fund i6,33z  67  z6,33z  67 

Beck  Prize  Fund 8,000  00  8,000  00 

Beck  Scholarship  Fimd 3,000  00  3,000  00 

Bennett  Prize  Fund z,ooo  00  z,ooo  00 

Bunner  Prize  Fund 1,000  00  1,000  00 

Campbell  Scholarship  Fund.  6,000  00  6,000  00 

Center  Fund 178,046  50  157,534  50  $30,533  00 

Chanler  Prize  Fund 1,000  00  1,000  00 

Class    of    1848    Scholarship 

Fimd 10,000  00  5f476  00     4>594  00 

Columbia  Fellowship  Fimd. .  13,000  00  13,000  00 

Cotheal  Fund 6,000  00  6,000  00 

Curtis  Fellowship  Fund 10,000  00  z 0,000  00 

Ctirtis  Medals  Fund z,ooo  00                                z,ooo  00 

DaCosta  Professorship  Fund.  86,576  83  86,576  83 

Dean  Lung  Professorship  « 

Fund 3Z3,ooo  00  3zz,849  ^^      ii^Si  00 

Drisler  Classical  Fund zo,ooo  00  zo,ooo  00 

Dyckman  Fund zo.ooo  00  zo,ooo  00 

Eaton  Professorship  Fund...  3i055  79  3 1^55  79 

Gebhard  Fund 30,000  00  30,000  00 

German  Lecture  Fimd z,ooo  00  z,ooo  00 

lUig  Fund 3,000  00  3,000  00 

Law-Book  Trust  Fund 4»25o  00  41250  00 

Loubat  Fund 7,000  00  7,000  00 

McKim  Fellowship  Fund. .  .  30,000  00  30,000  00 
Member  of  Class  of '85  Fund.  z, 050  00  z, 050  00 
Moffatt  Scholarship  Fund. . .  3,000  00  3,000  00 
Mosenthal  Fellowsnip  Fund.  7>5oo  00  7 1500  00 
Perkins  Fellowship  Fund... .  5. 700  00  if»7oo  00 
Philolexian  Centennial  Wash- 
ington Prize  Fund z,ooo  00  z,ooo  00 

Phoenix  Legacy X49»So8  44  i43»4ia  54     6.095  90 

Proudfit  Fdlowship  Fund  in 

Letters i3»87S  00  13,875  00 

Pulitzer  Scholarship  Fund...  50,448  75  50,448  75 
Schermerhom       Scholarship 

Ftmd 5,000  00  5,000  00 

Schiff  Fellowship  Fund z5,ooo  00  Z5,ooo  00 

Schurz  Fellowship  Fund. . . .  z 0,000  00  z 0,000  00 

Schurz  Library  Fund zo,ooo  00  zo,ooo  00 

Seidl  Fund z3,ooo  00  z3,ooo  00 

Stuart  Scholarship  Fund. . . .  6,000  00  6,000  00 

Carried  forward $z,oz8,744  63     $985,45z  73133,393  90 
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PRINCIPAL  OP  TRUST  PUNDS — Continued 

Prindpal  Invested            Uninvested 

Brought  forward... $1,018,744  6a  $985,451   7a    $33,a9a  90 

Trowbridge  Fellowship  Fund       10,000  00  10,000  00 

Trust  Fund  for  Psychology.      100,000  00  100,000  00 

Tyndall  Fellowship  Fund 10,945  50  10,945  50 

Warmg  Fund  (for  Mrs.  War- 
ing)         50,000  00  50,000  00 

Waring  Fund  (for  Miss  War- 
ing)          50,000  00  ,  50,000  00 

$i,a39,69o  la   $i,ao6,397  ««    $33»a9«  9© 


SCHOOL  OP  mbdicinb: 

Clark  Scholarship  Fund $14,000  00  $  4,000  00   $10,000  00 

Harsen  Prize  Fund 3ifii4  10  3I1I14  xo 

Jacobi  Ward  Fund 50,000  00  50,000  00 

Proudfit  Fellowship  Fund  in 

Medicine X3t875  00  i3iS7S  00 

South  Prize  Fund 2,337  81  a.337  81 

Stevens  Prize  Fund 1,899  88  1,899  ^^ 

Sloane    Maternity    Hospital 

Fund 350,000  00  350,000  00 

Vaaderbilt     Clinic     Endow- 
ment Fund 115,00000  115,00000 

$478,aa6  79  $468,aa6  79    $10,000  00 

$1,717,916  91  $1,674,634  01    $43«'9>  90 
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INVESTMENT  OF  TRUST  FUNDS 
June  JO,  igo2 

AVBRY   ARCHITBCTURAL  FUND.* 

Gift  of  Samuel  P.  Avery  and  Mary  Ogden 
Avery  in  memory  of  their  deceased 
son,  Henry  Ogden  Avery.  The  in- 
come of  the  fund  to  be  applied  to  the 
pttrchase  of  books  relating  to  architec- 
ture, decorations,  and  allied  arts.  Es- 
tablished in  1890. 

$15,000.     Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.'s 

4I  %  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1940..     $15,000  00 

$5,000.  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.'s 
Prior  Lien  Railway  and  Land  Grant 
4  %  Grold  Bonds,  due  1997 5,000  00 

Interest  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Jacob 
D.  Butler  for  $250,000  on  Wheelock 
Property,'*  i6ist  Street  and  Broad- 
way, Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  1904, 
at  4  % 10,000  00      $30,000  00 


BARNARD   PBLLOWSHIP   FUND: 

from  the  late  President  Barnard 
(who  died  in  1889),  to  support  a  fel- 
lowship to  be  entitled  the  "Barnard 
Fellowship  for  Encouraging  Scientific 
Research.^' 
Certificate  No.  68,  Series  898,  issued  by 
the  Lawyers'  Mortage  Insurance 
Company,  secured  by  Bond  and  Mort- 
gage of  John  T.  Williams,  on  property 
on  Church  Street,  near  White  Street, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  on  or  be- 
fore September  27, 1904,  at  4  % zo,ooo  00 

BARNARD   LIBRARY   FUND*. 

The  residuary  estate  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Barnard  was  left  to  the  Trustees 
of  Columbia  College  to  constitute  a 
fund  under  the  name  of  the  "  Barnard 
Fimd  for  the  Increase  of  the  Library," 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  books,  especially  those 
relating  to  physical  or  astronomical 
science;  but  out  of  the  income  of 
this  fund  so  much  as  may  be  necessary 
is  to  be  applied  in  procurins;  a  gold 
medal  of  tne  bullion  value  01  not  less 
than  $200,  to  be  styled  the  *'  Barnard 
Medal  for  Meritorious  Service  to  Sci- 
ence,"   to    be    awarded    every    five 
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Brought  forward. $40,000  00 

years  on  the  jud^ent  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  of  the  United 
States.  The  medal  will  be  next 
awarded  in  Time,  190  c. 

$11,000.  Bxinalo,  Rochester  ft  Pitts- 
burg Railroad  Co.'s  <  %  General 
Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1937 $10,960  57 

$10,000.     Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.'s 

4  %  Bonds,  due  1953. .;.....  •  •  •  ■    •  •         7.95o  67 

Mortgage  Deed  of  Ahnira  Hopkins  Spen- 
cer on  property  at  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut, to  secure  a  promissory  note 
of  Almira  Hopkins  Spencer  and  Linus 
P.  Bissell  for  $3,500,  at  5  % 3,500  00 

$35»ooo  Columbia  College  3  %  Mort- 
gage Gold  Bonds,  due  r909 35>ooo  00 

Interest  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Jacob 
D.  Butler  for  $250,000  on  Wheelock 
Property."  i6ist  Street  and  Broad- 
way, Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  1904, 
at  4  % 2,090  40        59.50'  ^4 

MAROARBT  BARNARD  FUND: 

The  residuary  estate  of  the  late  Margaret 
Barnard  (who  died  in  1880),  widow  of 
the  late  President  Bamara,  was  left  to 
the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  "to 
augment  the  sum  left  by  my  late  hus- 
band." 

$16,000.  Columbia  College  3  %  Mort- 
gage Gold  Bonds,  due  1909 16,000  00 

Interest  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Jacob 
D.  Butler  for  $250,000  on  Wheelock 
Property,"  i6ist  Street  and  Broad- 
way, Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  1904, 
at  4  % 23r  67        16,231  67 

BBCK  funds: 

The  late  Charles  Bathgate  Beck  (who 

died  in  1894)  bequeathed  the  sum  of 

$10,000    to    be    applied    as    follows: 

$2,000  to  found  one  free  scholarship, 

the  income  to  be  applied  "to  the  free 

yearly  tuition  and  education  in  said 

College  of  one  student  forever,  tmder 

such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  rules 

of  said  College  and  said  Trustees  shall 

prescribe . ' '    The  income  of  the  remain- 

m^  $8,000  to  be  used  for  an  armual 

prize '  *  to  the  student  in  the  Law  School 

who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  in 
!  Real  Estate  Law." 

I 
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BBCK  SCHOLARSHIP   FUND 

$a»ooo.  Lehigh  Valley  Terminal  Rail- 
road Co.'s  5  %  First  Mortgage  Gold 
Bonds,  due  1940 $3,000  00 

BBCK   PRIZB   FUND 

$8,000.  Lehigh  Valley  Terminal  Rail- 
road Co.'s  5  %  First  Mortgage  Gold 
Bonds,  due  1940 8,000  00        10,000  00 

BBNNBTT  PRIZB   FUND: 

Gift  of  James  Gordon  Bennett.  The  In- 
come of  the  Fund,  or  a  medal  of  equal 
value,  to  be  given  for  an  "  essay  in  Eng- 
lish Prose  upon  some  subject  of  con- 
temporaneous interest  in  the  domestic 
or  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States." 
Bstabliatied  in  1893. 

$1,000.     West  Shore  Railroad  Co.'s  4  % 

First  Mortgage  Bond,  due  2361 1,000  00 

BUNNBR  PRIZB   FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Henry  Cuyler 
Bunner  The  income  of  the  Fund  to  be 
used  to  provide  every  jrear  the  **  H.  C. 
Btmner  Medal,"  to  be  given  to  the  stu- 
dent who  shall  present  the  best  essay 
on  an  assigned  subject  in  American 
Literature.     Established  in  1896. 

Certificate  No.  77,  Series  898,  issued  by 
the  Lawyers'  Mortgam  Insurance  Co., 
secured  by  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  John 
T.  Williams  on  property  on  Church 
Street,  near  White  Street,  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  due  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 27, 1904,  at  4  % 1,000  00 

CAMPBBLL   SCHOLARSHIP   FUNDI 

Gifts  of  $3,000  each  from  Miss  Maria  L. 
Campbdl  and  Miss  Catharine  B.  Camp- 
bell, for  the  establishment  of  two 
scholarships  in  the  College,  in  memory 
of  Robert  B.  Campbell,  of  the  Class  of 
Z844,  and  Henry  P.  Campbell,  of  the 
Class  of  1847. 

Interest  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Jacob 
D.  Butler  for  $350,000  on  ^'  Wheelock 
Property,"  i6z8t  Street  and  Broad- 
way, Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  1904, 
at  4  % 6,000  00 

Carried  forward $i33.733  3» 
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CBNTBR   fund: 

Gift  of  Marv  B.  Ludlow,  in  memory  of 

her  son,  tne  late  Robert  Center.     The 

income  of  the  Fund  to  be  applied 

either  to  the  salary  of  a  Professorship 

of  Mtisic,  or  other  instructors  in  music, 

or  to  Fellowships  or  Scholarships  in 

Music,  or  to  be  used  in  any  one  or  more 

of  these  wa^s  or  such  other  ways  as 

shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  Trustees 

tend  most  effectively  to  elevate  the 

standard  of  musical  mstruction  in  the 

United  States,  and  to  offer  the  most 

^vorable  opportunities  for  acquiring 

instruction  of  the  higher  order.      Es- 
tablished in  1896. 
$4,000.    Belleville  and  Caitmdelet  Rail- 
road Co.'s  6  %  First  Mortgage  Bonds, 

due  192^ $4»S74  00 

$6,000.     Georgia  Pacific  Railroad  Co.'s 

6  %  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  193a        6,885  ^^ 

S,ooo.   Columbia  (k>llege  3  %  Mortgage 

Sold  Bonds,  due  1909 75>ooo  00 

$16,000.   Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.'s 

Prior  Lien  Railwav  and  Land  Grant 

4  %  Gold  Bonds,  due  Z997 x6,ooo  00 

Bond   and   Mortgage   of   Edmtmd   H. 

Wright  on  property  on  Schenectady 

Avenue,   Borough   of  Brooklyn,   due 

July,  1800,  at  5  % s,ooo  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  H.  Wood  Sullivan 

on  property  on  Sterling  Street,  Bor- 

ouen  ot  Brooklyn,  due  190a,  at  5  % 4,000  00 

Bond  and  Morteaee  of  Eversley  Childs 

and  William  C.  Pate  on  property  on 

Malbone  and  Sterling  Streets,  Borough  ' 

of  Brooklyn,  due  August  15,  1904,  at 

5  % «»7So  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Prank  Maunsell 

on  property  on  Flatbush  Avenue  and 
Sterling  Place,  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 

due  January  ao,  190c,  at  4  % 35.000  00 

Interest  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Jacob 
D.  Butler  for  $350,000  on  Wheelock 
Property,"  i6ist  Street  and  Broad- 
way, Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  1904, 

at  4% 2.315  50 

Cash  on  hand 30,522  00      178,046  50 

CHANLBR   PRIZB   FUND: 

Bequest  of  J.  Winthrop  Chanler,  of  the 
Class  of  1847,  to  fotmd  an  anntial  prize 
for  '*the  best  original  manuscript  essay 
in  English  Prose  on  the  History  ct 
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Civil    Government    of    America,    or 
some  other  historical  subject." 
$1,000.     St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  ft  Mani- 
toba Raiht>ad  Co.'s  4i  %  Consolidated 
Mortgage  Bond,  due  1933 1,000  00 

CLASS  OF  1848  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  friend  to  establish 

this  fund. 
32  shares  Atlanta  ft  Charlotte  Air  Line 

Railroad  Co.'s  stock S5»47<^  00 

Cash  on  hand 4.534  00         10,000  00 

OOLUUBIA    FBLLOWSHIP   FUND: 

Established  by  the  Trustees  for  a  travel- 
ling fellow^p  in  the  Department  of 
Aichitecture,  in  recognition  of  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  F.  Augustus  Schermer- 
hom,  ot  the  Class  of  1868.  to  this  De- 
partment. This  fellowship  is  awarded 
*  m  every  even-ntimbered  year.  Estab- 
lished m  1889. 

$13,000.    Lehifi;h  Valley  Railroad  Co.'s 

4^  %  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1940  13,000  00 

COTHBAL   fund: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  James  R.  Swords  and  Mrs. 

Samuel  Lawrence  as  a  memorial  to 

their  brother,  Alexander  I.  Cotheal. 

The  income  of  the  fund  to  be  used 

and  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books 

in  the  Oriental  Languages,  or  relating 

to  Oriental  Countries.     Established  in 

z8o6. 
Bona  and  Mortgage  of  Alexander  Latner, 

on  property  No.  417  East  86th  Street, 

Borough  of   Manhattan;    due    1906, 

^^  ^\% 6,000  00 

CURTIS  FBLLOWSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  the  George  William  Curtis  Me- 
morial Committee  to  establish  a  fellow- 
ship in  the  School  of  Political  Science 
in  Columbia  University,  to  bear  tiie 
name  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  late  Geca^  WilUam  Curtis.  The 
holder  ot  the  fellowship  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment, with  a  special  view  to  its 
application  to  the  then  existing  con- 
dition of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
State  or  City  of  New  York,  and  to  pub- 
lish a  monograph  on  some  subject  re- 
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lating  to  the  then  existing  condition  of 
the  United  States,  etc.  Established 
in  1899. 
$10,000.  Scioto  Valley  &  New  England 
Railroad  Co.'s  4  %  First  Mortgage 
Gold  Bonds,  due  1989 10,000  00 

GBOROB  WILLIAM  CURTIS  MEDALS  FUNDI 

Gift  from  an  associate  of  George  William 

Curtis  in    the    Civil-Service   Reform 

work,  to  establish  this  fund. 
Cash  on  hand 1,000  00 

DA   COSTA    fund: 

The  late  Charles  M.  Da  Costa,  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  1855  (who  died  in  1890) , 
bequeathed  to  the  Trustees  of  Colum- 
bia College  $100,000.  Of  this  sum, 
the  Trustees,  on  October  6,  1891,  set 
apart  $80,000  for  the  endowment  of  a 
Qiair  in  the  Department  of  Biology. 
This  s\un  has  been  increased  by  the 
profits  of  certain  investments. 

$ao,ooo.  Central  Railroad  Companv  of 
New  Jersey  5  %  ConsoHdated  Mort- 
gage Bonds,  due  19^7 $20,000  00 

$60,000.   Coltunbia  College  3  %  Mortgage 

Gold  Bonds,  due  190^ 66,000  00 

Certificate  No.  80,  Series  898,  issued  by 
the  Lawyers'  Mortgage  Insurance  Co., 
secured  by  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  John 
T.  Williams,  on  property  on  Church 
Street,  near  White  Street,  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  due  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber, 27, 1904,  at  4  % 500  00 

Interest  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Jacob 
D.  Butler  for  $250,000  on  Wheelock 
Property,"  i6ist  Street  and  Broad- 
way, Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  1904, 
at  4  % 76  83        86.576  83 


THB  DBAN  lung  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  CHINESE 

fund: 

Gift  of  anonymous  friend,  to  fotmd  a 
Department  of  Chinese  Languages,  Lit- 
eratures, Relieion,  and  Law,  and  es- 
pecially for  uie  establishment  of  a 
Professorship  to  be  known  as  the  Dean 
Lung  Professorship  of  Chinese. 

Interest  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Jacob 
D.  Butler  for  $250,000  on  Wheelock 
Property,"  i6ist  Street  and  Broad- 
way, Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  Z904, 
atf4  % xxa,ooo  00 
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$50,000.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Raihtiad 
Co/s  4i  %  Goieral  Mortgage  Bonds, 
due  199a 53.987  SO 

968  shares  of  Atlanta  &  Charlotte  Air 

Line  Railroad  Co/s  stock 45»86i  50 

Cashonhand x,x5z  00      2x3,000  00 


DRI8LBR  CLASSICAL   fund: 

Gift  of  President  Low,  for  the  endowment 

of  the  '*  Heniy  Drisler  Classical  Fund " 

for  the  purchase  of  books,  maps,  charts, 

busts,  and  such  other  equipment  as 

will  tend  to  make  instruction  in  the 

classics  more  interesting  and  effective. 

Established  in  1894. 
Interest  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Jacob 

D.  Butler  for  $950,000  on     Wheelock 

Property,"   i6xst  Street  and  Broad- 
way, Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  1904, 

at  4  % 10,000  00 


DTCKMAN   fund: 

Gift  of  Isaac  Michael  Dyckman  in  mem- 
ory of  his  uncles.  Dr.  Jacob  Dvckman 
and  Dr.  James  Dyckxnan,  botn  of  the 
CoUese  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  to 
estatuish  the  "  Dyckman  Ftmd  for  the 
Bncouragement  of  Biolo^cal  Re- 
search." "The  interest  derived  there- 
from to  be  devoted  annually  to  such 
object  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  gift  as  shall  be  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Zo61ogy  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President."  Bstao- 
Eshed  in  1899. 

$xo,ooo.  Scioto  Valley  &  New  England 
Railroad  Co.'s  4  %  First  Mortgage 
Gold  Bonds,  due  X989 lo^ooo  00 


BATON   PROFESSORSHIP   FUND: 

On  account  of  $xoo,ooo  bequest  of  Dor- 
man  B.  Eaton,  deceased,  to  endow  and 
maintain  a  Professor8hi|>  of  Municipal 
Science  and  Adxninistration  in  the  Col- 
lege. 

Interest  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Jacob 
D.  Butler  for  $950,000  on '^Wheelock 
Property,"  x6xst  Street  and  Broad- 
way, Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  1904, 
at  4% 3>oSS  79 
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OBBHARD    fund: 

Bequest  of  Frederick  Gebhard  to  found  a 

Professorship  of  the  German  Language 

and  Literature.     Established  in  1843. 
$20,000.        West  Shore  Railroad  Co.'s 

Guaranteed  4  %  First  Mortgs^e  Bonds, 

due  2361 20,000  00 

OBRMAN   LBCTURB   FUNDI 

Composed  of  gifts  for  an  endowment  for 
Public  Lectures  in  German  at  the  Uni- 
versity. The  income  to  be  used  for 
advertising,  printing,  slides,  etc.,  for 
this  course. 

Interest  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Jacob 
D.  Butler  for  $250,000  on  "  Wheelock 
Property."  i6ist  Street  and  Broad- 
way, Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  1904, 
at  4  % 1,000  00 

ILLIG  fund: 

Bequest  of  William  C.  lUig,  of  the  Class 
of  1882,  School  of  Mines.  The  income 
of  the  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  p\ir- 
chase  of  prizes  to  bie  awarded  to  stu- 
dents of  the  graduating  class  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  who  shsdl,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Facul^,  have  merited  the 
same  by  commendable  proficiency  in 
such  scientific  subjects  as  the  Faculty 
may  designate.     Established  in  1898. 

Certificates  Nos.  78  and  70,  Series  898, 
issued  by  the  Lawyers'  Mortgage  In- 
surance Company,  secured  by  Bond 
and  Mortgage  of  John  T.  WilHams,  on 

groperty  on  Church  Street,  near  White 
treet.  Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  on 
or  before  September  27, 1904,  at  4  % . .  2,000  00 

LAW-BOOK   trust   FUND: 

Created  by  act  of  the  Trustees  on  March 
c,  1900,  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
Alexander  Coles  Gift  ($500) ;  John  Jay 
Jenkins  Legacy  ($500) ;  John  McK!eon 
Fund  ($1,000) ;  Sampson  Simson  Fund 
r$i,ooo);  and  Edgar  J.  Nathan  Gift 
($250).  The  income  to  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  law  books. 

Certificates  Nos.  73  and  74,  Series  898 
(each  $2,000),  issued  by  the  Lawyers' 
Mortgage  Insurance  Company,  se- 
cured by  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  John 
T.  Wilhams,  on  property  on  (Church 
Street,  near  White  Street,  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  due  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 27, 1904,  at  4  % $4fOOo  00 
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Interest  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Jacob 
D.  Butler  for  $350,000  on  Wheelock 
Property,"  i6i8t  Street  and  Broadway, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  1904,  at 
4  % 250  00  4.2S<>  <>o 


LOUBAT   fund: 

Gift  of  Joseph  F.  Loubat  (Due  de  Lou- 
bat)  ,  for  prizes  to  be  given  every  five 
years  for  works  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage on  the  History,  C^mphy, 
Archseology^,  Ethnology,  Philology,  or 
Numismatics  of  North  America.  First 
prize,  $z, 000;  second  prize,  $400.  The 
prizes  will  be  next  awarded  in  June, 
1 903 .     Established  in  1 892 . 

$7,000.  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg 
Railroad  Co.'s  5  %  General  Mortgage 
Bonds,  due  1937 6,979  75 

Certificate  No.  12,680  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  at 
Z% ao  9iv^  7,000  00 


MCKIM   PBLLOWSHIP   FUNDI 

Gift  of  Charles  F.  McKim  for  two  travel- 
ling fellowships  in  the  Department  of 
Architecture.  These  fellowships  are 
awarded  in  every  odd-numbered  year. 
Established  in  1889. 

$20,000.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Mani- 
toba Railroad  Co.'s  4^  %  Consolidated 
Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1933 ao,ooo  00 

MBMBBR  OP  CLASS   OP   '85   PUND: 

The  gift  of  Grant  Squires,  of  the  Class  of 
1885.  The  income  of  the  fund  to  be 
awarded  every  five  years  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  sociological  investiga- 
tion that  promises  resiuts  of  a  scien- 
tific value.     Established  in  1895. 

Certificate  No.  76,  Series  898,  issued  by 
the  Lawyers'  Mortgage  Insurance  Com- 
panv,  secured  by  Bond  and  Mortgage 
of  John  T.  Williams,  on  property  on 
Church  Street,  near  Wldte  Street, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  on  or  be- 
fore September  27,  2904,  at  4  % ZfOSo  00 


Carried  forward $730,7x2  43 
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Brought  forward $730,712  43 

MOFFATT  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Beauest  of  William  B.  Moffatt,  M.D.,  of 
the  Class  of  1838,  "for  the  purposes  of 
one  or  more  scholarships  for  the  educa- 
tion and  instruction  of  one  or  more  in- 
digent students."  Established  in  186^. 

$a,ooo.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Mam- 
toba  Railroad  Co.  's  a\  %  Consolidated 
Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1933 3,000  00 

MOSBNTHAL   PBLLOW8HIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  To6ei)h  Mosen- 
thal  to  fotmd  a  fellow^p  in  Music. 
Established  in  1808. 

Certificate  No.  69,  Series  898,  issued  by 
the  Lawyers'  Mortrage  Instuance 
Company,  secured  by  Bond  and  Mort- 
gage of  John  T.  Wilfiams,  on  property 
on  Church  Street,  near  White  Street, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  on  or  be- 
fore S^tember  27,  1904,  at  4  9g 7f5oo  00 

PBRKINS   FBLLOWSHIP   FUND: 

Bequest  of  WiUard  B.  Perkins  (who  died 
in  1897).  The  income  of  the  fund  to 
be  expended  every  four  years  for  a 
travelling  fellowship  in  the  Architec- 
tural Department.  The  fellowship 
will  be  next  awarded  in  June,  1906. 

Certificate  No.  71,  Series  898,  issued  by 
the  Lawyers'  Mortgage  Instuance 
Company,  secured  by  b^d  and  Mort- 
gage of  John  T.  Wilhams,  on  property 
on  Church  Street,  near  White  Street, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  on  or  be- 
fore S^tember  27, 1904,  at  4  % 5»7oo  00 

PHILOLBXIAN       CBNTBNNIAL       WASHINGTON 

PRizB  fund: 
Gift  from  the  Philolexian  Society  to  es- 
tablish this  fund.     The  accumulated 

interest  thereof  to  be  expended  every 

four  years  for  a  life-size  bronze  bust  of 

Geoi^  Washington,  to  be  given  to 

that  member  of  uie  Philolexian  Society 

who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  of 

the  University,  the  President  of  the 

Society,   and  a   third  man   of  their 

choosing,  shall  be  deemed  most  worthy 

ui>on  his  delivery  of  an  original  patri- 
otic address. 
$1,000.       Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad 

Co.'s  (Craig  Valley  Branch)  5  %  First 

Mortgage  Gold  Bond,  due  1940 1,000  00 

Carried  forward*. •  • •  $746,9x8  43 
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Brought  forwanl $746,919  43 

PBCBNix  lboact: 

On  accotmt  of  one-third  part  of  the  re- 
siduary estate  of  the  late  Stephen 
Whitney  Phoenix,  bequeathed  to  Col- 
umbia College. 

16  shares  Albany  &  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road Co.'s  stodc $2,000  00 

19  shares  Catawissa  Railroad  Co.'s  Pre- 
ferred Stock 475  00 

8  shares  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
Railroad  Co.'s  Preferred  Stock 365  00 

z  I  shares  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
Railroad  Co.'s  Common  Stock 

5  shares  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of 
New  York  stock 273  53 

109  shares  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.'s 
stock 10,300  00 

z 03  shares  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad  Co.'s  stock 6,180  00 

$6,000.  Harlem  River  and  Portchester 
Railroad  Co.'s  7  %  First  Mortgage 
Bonds,  due  1903 6,000  00 

az9  shares  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.'s 
stock 97t003  zo 

zz  shares  of  stock  of  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  of  New  York i»S4o  00 

$3,000.  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad  Co.'s  4  %  Gold  Ex- 
tended Debt  Certificates  of  1853,  due 
Z005 3,000  00 

66  sniures  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Co.'s  stock 10,560  00 

33  shares  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chi- 
cago Railroad  Co.'s  stock 4*195  00 

z8  sluupes  Rensselaer  &  Saratoga  Railroad 
Co.'s  Consolidated  Capital  Stock 9,990  9Z 

90  shares  United  New  Jersey  Railroad  & 
Canal  Co.'s  stock Z4»4oo  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Moritz  Simon  and 
wife  on  property  No.  93  Park  Row, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  Decem- 
ber, Z904,  at4  % z5,ooo  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Morris  Goldberg 
and  Nathan  S<2iancupp  on  No.  136 
Monroe  Street,  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
dueMav,  Z903,at4|% z5,ooo  00 

Bond  ana  Mortgage  ol  Lillie  A.  Kine  on 
No.  9969  Second  Avenue,  Borough  of 
Manhattan,     due     November,    Z909, 

at  4X 15.000  00 

Bond  and  Mortage  of  Austin  Flint  Mor- 
ris on  No.  Z3  West  60th  Street,  Borough 

of  Manhattan,  due  May,  Z905,  at  4  56  •  z 0,000  00 

Cash  on  hand 6*095  90      149.508  44 

Carried  forward $896,490  87 
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Brought  fonrard. $896,420  87 

▲LBXANDBR   MONCRIBP    PROUDPIT    PBLLOW- 

SHiP  pund: 

Legacy  (of  $15,000)  from  the  late  Alex- 
ander Moncnef  Proudfit,  of  the  Class  of 
z8pa  (who  died  in  1899),  ^  found  a 
fellowship  to  be  known  as  the  Alexan- 
der Moncrief  Proudfit  Fellowship  in 
Letters,  "to  be  held  only  by  such  per- 
sons as,  being  the  sons  of  native-bom 
American  parents,  shall  have  taken 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after 
a  three  years'  residence  in  Columbia 
College,  and  shall,  while  enjoying  such 
Fellowship  or  the  income  thereof,  re- 
main immarried.  Such  fellowship  to 
be  for  the  encoxtragement  of  study  in 
English  Literature?'  Established  in 
1899. 

$  I  a  ,000.  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  's 
Prior  Lien  Railway  and  Land  Grant 
4  %  Gold  Bonds,  due  January  i,  1997 .      $za,ooo  00 

Interest  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Jacob 
D.  Butler  for  $250,000  on  Wheelock 
Property,"  i6i8t  Street  and  Broad- 
way, Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  1904, 
at4  % 1,87s  00        i3»87S  o« 

PULITZBR   SCHOLARSHIP   PUND: 

Gift  of  $100,000  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  to 
found  thirty  scholarships  for  gradu- 
ates of  City  Grammar  Schools,  one- 
half  the  sum  to  be  used  on  improve- 
ments on  the  New  Site  at  i  i6th  Street. 
Established  in  189^. 

$25,000.  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.'s  5  % 
First  Mortgage  Consolidated  Bonds, 
due  1932 22,500  00 

$29,000.  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad 
Co.'s  4  %  Consolidated  Bonds,  due 
1990 37,948  75        50»44S  75 


SCHBRMBRHORN    SCHOLARSHIP    PUND'. 

Bequest  of  John  T.  Schermerhom  of  the 

Qass  of  1825,    for  the  purpose  of  free 

scholarships,  the  nomination  to  which 

shall  vest  in  m^  nearest  male  relative 

in  each  generation  during  his  lifetime." 

EstabliSied  in  1877. 
$5,000.     St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Mani- 
toba Railroad  Co.'s  4^  %  Consolidated 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1933 5,000  00 

Carried  forward • .  • .  $965,744  62 
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8CHIFF  FBLLOW8HIP  fund: 

Gift  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff  to  found  a  fellow- 
ship in  the  School  of  Political  Science, 
to  be  annually  awarded  by  the  Faculty 
on  the  nomination  of  the  donor  or  his 
eldest  living  male  descendant,  etc. 
Established  m  1808. 
Certificate  No.  67,  Series  898,  issued  by 
the  Lawyers'  Mortgage  Insurance  Com- 


the  JLawyers  Mortgage  Insurance  Uom- 
panv,  secured  by  Bond  and  Mortgage 
of  John  T.  Wilfiams,  onproperty  on 


Church  Street,  near  White  Street, 
Borough  of  Muihattan,  due  on  or  be- 
fore September  37,  1904,  at  4  % i5»ooo  00 

CARL   SCHURZ   FELLOWSHIP   FUND: 

From  the  Carl  Schurz  Fund  Committee 

to  establish  this  fellowship  in  honor  of 

Carl  Schurz.        Establisned  April  a, 

Z900. 
Interest  in  bond  and  Mortgage  of  Jacob 

D.  Butler  for  $250,000,  on    Wheielock 

Property,"  i6ist  Street  and  Broad- 
way, Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  2904, 

at  4  % zo.ooo  00 

CARL  SCHURZ  LIBRARY   FUND: 

From  the  Carl  Schurz  Fund  Committee 
to  establish  this  fund  in  honor  of 
Cad  Schurz,  the  income  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  purchase  of  books,  maps, 
pamphlets,  and  the  like,  in  the  field  of 
the  Uerman  Language  and  Literature. 
Established  March  <,  1900. 

Interest  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Jacob 

.  D.  Butler  for  $250,000  on  Wheelock 
Property,"  i6zst  Street  and  Broad- 
way, Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  1904, 
at  4  % zo,ooo  00 

8BIDL  fund: 
The  proceeds  of  a  Memorial  performance 

hdd  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 

on  March  21,  1899,  ^  honor  of  the  late 

Anton  Seidl.     llie  income  of  the  fund  '  \ 

to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Seidl  during  her  life 

time,  and  thereafter  "to  be  awarded 

at  least  every  second  year  to  the  most 

promising  candidate,   either  man  or 

woman,  prepared  to  devote  himself  to 

the  stuoy  of  musical  composition  at 

Coltunbia  University,  or  elsewhere  in 

this  country  or  abroad." 
$za,ooo.     Scioto  Valley  &  New  England 

Railroad  Co.'s  4  %  First  Mortgs^  Gold 

Bonds,  due  2989 z2,ooo  00 

Carried  forward $i,ozs,744  62 
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Brought  forward $1,019,744  69 

STUART   SCHOLARSHIP    FUND: 

The  gift  of  Bfrs.  Cornelia  A.  Atwill,  in 
memory  of  her  grandsons,  Sidney  Bar- 
ctilo  Stuart,  of  the  Class  of  1880,  and 
Eugene  Tolman  Stuart,  of  the  Class  of 
z 88 1,  to  found  two  scholarships  in  the 
College,  to  be  known  as  "Stuart 
Scholarships."     Established  in  1895. 

Certificate  ^fo.  70,  Series  898,  issued  by 
the  Lawyers'  Mortrage  Insurance 
Company,  secured  by  Bond  and  Mort- 
gage of  John  T.  Wiluams,  on  property 
on  Church  Street,  near  White  Street, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  on  or  be- 
fore S^tember  27,  1904,  at  4  % 6,000  00 


TROWBRIDGE   FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
School  of  Mines  as  a  Memorial  to  the 
late  Professor  Trowbridge,  to  estab- 
lish the  "William  Petit  Trowbridge 
Fellowship  in  Engineering."  The  in- 
come of  the  ftmd,  to  be  not  less  than 
Scoo  per  year,  is  payable  to  the  widow 
of  Professor  Trowbridge  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Trustees.  Established 
m  1893. 

$10,000.  Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road Co.'s  5  %  First  Mortgage  Gold 
Bonds,  due  1911 10,000  00 


TRUST   FUND   FOR   PSYCHOLOOY: 

Gift  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  as  an  endow- 
ment of  the  head  professorship  of  the 
Psychological  DerNUtment  of  Colum- 
bia University.  Received  November 
17,  1899. 

$50,000.  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad 
Co.'s  4  %  First  General  Mortgage 
Gold  Bonds,  due  Tul3r  i,  1940 t45>750  00 

$50,000.  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.'s 
4  %  Prior  Lien  Railway  and  Land 
Grant  Gold   Bonds,  due  January  z, 

1997 50.750  00 

Interest  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Jacob 
D.  Butler  for  $250,000  on  Wheelock 
Property,"  i6ist  Street  and  Broad- 
way, Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  1904, 
at  4  % 3,50000      200,00000 

Carried  forward $1,128,744  ^* 
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Brought  forward $1,128,744  6a 

TTNDALL   FBLLOWSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Professor  John  Tyndall  of 

London.    The  income  of  the  fund  to  be 

applied  to  the  support  of  **  American 

pupils  who  may  have  shown  decided 

talents  in  Physics,  etc."     Established 

in  1885. 
%\ 1 ,000.    West  Shore  Railroad  Co.*s  4  % 

Pirst  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  3361 10,945  50 

WARING   funds: 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1898,  raised  by  public  subscrip- 
tion the  sum  of  $100,000,  to  perpetuate 
the  memoiy  of  the  late  Col.  G<K>rge  E. 
Waring.  The  income  of  the  fund  (to 
be  not  less  than  $4,000  per  year) ,  to  be 
paid  semi-annually  to  the  widow  and 
daughter  of  Colonel  Waring  during 
their  lifetime,  and,  thereafter,  "  the 
income  shall  be  devoted  to  the  purpose 
of  instruction  in  municipal  anairs  in 
such  manner  as  the  President  and 
Board  of  Trustees  of  said  College  may 
direct." 

FOR   MRS.    WARING 

$14,000.  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.'s 
4  %  Bonds,  due  1953 $14,000  00 

$8,000.  Scioto  Valley  &  New  England 
Railroad  Co.'s  4  %  First  Mortgage 
Gold  Bonds,  due  1989 8,000  00 

Interest  in  Bond  and  Mortgaee  of  Jacob 
D.  Butler  for  $250,000  on  ^*Wheelock 
Property,"  i6ist  Street  and  Broad- 
way, Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  1904, 
at  4  % a8,ooo  00 


50,000  00 

FOR   MISS   WARING 

$10,000.      Scioto  Valley  & 

New    England    Railroad 

Co.'s  4  %  First  Mortgage 

Gold  Bonds,  due  Z089. . . .    $z  0,000  00 
Interest  in  Bond  ana  Mort- 
gage of  Jacob  D.  Butler 

for  $250,000  on  "Wheel- 

ock  Property,"  i6ist  St. 

and  Broadway,  Borough 

of  Manhattan,  due  1904, 

at  4  % 40,000  00      50,000  00      100,000  00 

Carried  forward $1,239,690  12 
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Brought  forward $1,239,690  12 

clark    scholarship    fund,    school    of 
mbdicinb: 

Bequest  of  the  late  Alonzo  Clark,  M.D., 
formeily  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  promoting  the  discovery  of 
new  facts  in  Medical  Science.  First 
prize  bestowed  October  i,  1894. 

17  shares  United  New  Tersev  Railroad 
and  Canal  Co.'s  stock  jpar  iioo  each) .       $3,874  94 

Certificate  No.  8z,  Series  898,  issued  by 
the  Lawyers'  Mortgage  Insurance 
Conpany,  secured  by  Bond  and  Mort- 
gage of  John  T.  Williams,  on  property 
on  Church  Street,  near  White  Street, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  on  or  be- 
fore September  27, 1904,  at  4  % 125  06 

Cash  on  hand 10,000  00        14,000  00 


RARSBN  PRIZE  FUND,  SCHOOL  OF  MBDICINB: 

Founded  by  the  late  Jacob  Harsen,  M.D., 
in  285^.  The  income  of  the  fund  to  be 
given  m  prizes  as  follows:  Clinical  Re- 
ports, three  prizes:  First  prize,  $150; 
Second  prize,  $75;  Third  prize.  $25. 
Proficiency  at  Examinations,  three 
prizes:  First  prize,  $500;  Second 
prize,  $300;  Third  prize,  $200. 

a8  shares  of  United  New  Jersey  Railroad 
and  Canal  Co.'s  stock  ^ar  $100  each)  .         6,382  25 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  William  Moores 
on  property  on  north  side  of  129th 
Street,  ^15  leet  east  of  Fourth  Avenue, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  1902,  at 
4  % 15.000  00 

Certificate  No.  75,  Series  898,  issued  by 
the  Lawyers'  Morts^ge  Insurance 
Company,  secured  by  Bond  and  Mort- 
gage of  John  T.  Williams,  on  property 
on  Church  Street,  near  White  Street, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  on  or  be- 
fore S^tember  27, 1904,  at  4  % 1.624  94 

Columbia  College  3  %  Mortgage  Gold 

Bonds,  due  1909 8,000  00 

Interest  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Jacob 
D.  Butler  for  $250,000  on  Wheelock 
Propergr,"  i6ist  Street  and  Broad- 
way, Borough  of  Manhattan,  due 
1904,  at  4  % 106  91        3».i'4  10 

JACOBI  WARD  FUND,  SCHOOL  OF  MBDICINB : 

Gift  of  an  anonvmous  donor,  *'to  endow 
a  ward  for  children  in  the  Roosevelt 
Hospital."  Established  in  1899  as  a 
Memorial  to  the  donor's  wife  and  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi. 


Carried  forward $1,284,804  22 
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$a<,ooo.  New  Jersev  Junction  Railroad 
Co.'s  4  %  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  dxie 
Z986 $35,000  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  on  property  No.  a  09 
East  17th  Street,  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, due  X904,  at  4  % 15,000  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Ruth  Walters  et 
al.  on  property  Nos.  719  and  7a z  oth 
Street,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  due 
1885  at  5  9^ 7,500  00 

Certificate  No.  7a,  Series  898,  issued  by 
the  Lawyers'  Mortsage  Insurance 
Company,  sectu^  by  Bond  and  Mort- 
gage of  John  T.  WilHams,  on  property 
on  Church  Street,  near  White  Street, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  on  or  be- 
fore September  37, 1904,  at  4  % a, 500  00       50,000  00 

MARIA  MCLBAN  PROUDPIT  PBLLOWSHIP  PUND 

IN  mbdicinb: 
Legacy  (of  $15,000)  from  the  late  Alex- 
ander Moncrief  Proudfit,  of  the  Class 

of  189a  (who  died  in  1899),  to  found  a 

fellowship  to  be  known  as  the  "Maria 

McLean  JProudfit  Fellowship,"  to  be 

held  only  by  such  persons  as,  being  the 

sons  of  native-born  American  parents, 

shall,  tmder  the  direction  of  the  Medical 

Faculty  of  Columbia  Collec^e,  pursue 

advanced   studies   in    Medicine,    and 

shall,  while  enjoying  this  feUowship  or 

the  income  thereof,  remain  unmarried.  ' 

Established  in  2889. 
$x a  ,000.    Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  's 

Prior  Lien  Railway  and  Land  Grant 

4  %  Gold  Bonds,  due  January  i,  1997 .       ia,ooo  00 
Interest  in  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Jacob 

D.  Butler  for  |a 50,000  on  Wheelock 
Property,"  i6ist  Street  and  Broad- 
way, Borough  of  Manhattan,  due  1904, 
at  4  96 1.87s  00       13.87s  00 

8LOANB  MATBRNITY  HOSPITAL  PUND,  SCHOOL 

OP  mbdicinb: 

Gift  of  William  D.  Sloane  and  Emily 
Thome  Sloane,  his  wife,  as  an  endow- 
ment to  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital 
to  make  all  its  beds  free  in  perpetuity. 
Established  in  i88p. 

Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co.'s  (Detroit 
and  Bay  City)  First  Mortgage  5  % 
Bonds,  due  193 1 ia5,ooo  00 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  Co.'s 

5  %  Sinking  Fund  Debenture  Bonds, 

due  2933 za5,ooo  00      a50,ooo  00 

Carried  forward ^11598,679  92 
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Brought  forward ^115981679  2a 

SMITH    PRIZE    FUND,    SCHOOL   OF   MBDICINB: 

Gift  of  relatives,  friends,  and  pupils  of  the 

late  Joseph  Mather  Smith,  M.D.,  as  a 

Memorial  of  his  services  as  Professor  in 

the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

from  1826  to  1866.    An  annual  prize  of 

$100  is  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay 

on  the  subject  of  the  year  presented  by 

an  Alumnus  of  the  College. 
1 1  shares  of  the  United  New  Jersey  Rail- 
road and  Canal  Co.'s  stock  (par  $100 

each) 2,337  81 

STBVBNS    PRIZB   FUND,    SCHOOL   OF   MBDI- 
CINB: 

Established  by  the  late  Alexander  Hodg- 
son Stevens,  M.D.,  formerly  President 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. The  income  of  the  fund  is 
awarded  every  three  ^rears  for  the  best 
medical  essay  covering  original  re- 
search as  determined  by  the  Committee 
in  chariRe  of  the  Prize.  To  be  next 
awarded  in  June,  iQo^. 

9  shares  of  the  Unitea  New  Tersey  Rail- 
road and  Canal  Co.'s  stock  (par  $100 
each) .1.899  88 

VANDBRBILT     CLINIC      BNDOWMBNT      FUND, 
SCHOOL   OF   MBDICINB : 

Gift  of  Cornelius,  William  K.,  Frederick 

W.,  and  George  W.  Vanderbilt,  as  a 

perpetual  Memorial  to  their  father,  the 

late  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  and  as  an 

endowment  for  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic. 

Established  in  1896. 
Michigan  (^tral  Railroad  Co.'s  (Detroit 

and  Bay  City)   First  Mortgage  5   % 

Bonds,  due  1931 $100,000  00 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  Co.'s 

4  %  Extension  Bonds,  due  1926 10,000  00 

Canada  Southern   Railroad  Co.'s   5    % 

Second  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1913. . . .         5,000  00      115,000  00 

$1,717,916  91 
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SUNDRY  GIFTS  AND  LEGACIES  ACC'T 

Low  Library  Gift $1,100,639  32 

William  C.  Schermerhom  Gift 45^,133  x8 

Havemeyer  Gift 414,206  65 

Fayerweather  Legacy 318,335  94 

William  E.  Dodge  for  Earl  Hall 164,950  82 

Altmmi  Memorial  Hall  Gift xoo,ooo  00 

Charles  Bathgate  Beck  Legacy 40,000  00 

Class  of  '82  Gift  (i2oth  Street  Gate) 1,500  00 

Other  contributions  for  Bloomingdale Site  331 1X50  00 

Bequest  of  the  late  Henry  Villard 50,000  00 

Edward  L.  Stabler  Gift 1,200  00 


$2,980,015  91 
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STATEMENT  AS  TO  ARREARS  OP  RENT,  JUNE  30  190a 

Arrears  of  Rent,  Jtily  i,  1901 $7,166  50 

Less  amount  collected  in  1901-02 7,x66  50 

Arrears  accrued  during  year  1901-02 $5,032  00 

Estate  of  Geo.  W.  Bassett 6  months  to  May  z,  1902.  $1,300  00 

Edward  F.  Anderson,  Trustee... 6  months  to  May  i,  1902.  1,250  00 

Gabriel  A.  Healy Balance  to  May  i ,  1902 . .  875  00 

Elvira  FiBcher-Hansen 6  Months  to  May  i,  1902.  525  00 

Miss  A.  M.  Somenrille 6  Months  to  May  z,  1902.  357  00 

Imogen  Brown Balance  to  May  i,  1902..  725  00 

$5,032  00 


Nbw  York,  August  15,  1902. 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer  of  Columbia  College  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1902,  and  find  them  to  be  correct  and  duly  vouched  for. 

Pattbrson,  Teele  &  Dennis, 

Certified  Public  Accountants. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  REPOE^T 

To  the  Trustees: 

The  annual  report  upon  the  condition  and  needs 
of  the  University  is  herewith  submitted,  as  required 
by  the  Statutes,  together  with  the  reports  of  the 
several  officers  of  administration  and  sundry  other 
docimients  and  records  bearing  upon  the  activities 
of  the  University  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 
Almost  without  exception  these  reports  and  docu- 
ments will  be  found  to  contain  recommendations  and 
statements  of  fact  which  deserve  the  careful  attention 
of  the  Trustees  or  of  an  appropriate  committee. 

During  the  year  each  of  the  three  corporations  in- 
cluded in  Columbia  University,  as  the  term  is  popu- 
larly used,  has  been  made  the  recipient  important 
of  generous  and  most  welcome  gifts.     The  ^^^^ 

Trustees  of  Columbia  College  have  entered  into  an 
agreement,  dated  April  10,  1903,  and  executed  on 
July  20,  1903,  with  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  of  New  York, 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  School  of  Journalism  as 
one  of  the  professional  schools  of  the  University,  for 
which  purpose  Mr.  Pulitzer  gives  to  the  Trustees  the 
sum  of  $1,000,000  now,  and  will  give  a  further  sum  of 
$1,000,000  when  he  is  satisfied  that  for  three  years 
the  School  has  been  in  successful  operation.  Al- 
though the  agreem^it  to  establish  this  School  was 
formally  executed  after  the  close  of  the  year  covered 
by  this  report,  and  no  portion  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  gift 
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will  appear  in  the  record  of  gifts  received  dming 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  yet  the  magnitude 
of  the  gift  and  its  importance  warrant  its  mention 
here.  With  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Jotir- 
nalism  of  university  grade,  a  new  academic  field 
is  entered  upon.  While  in  a  sense  this  imdertaJk- 
ing  is  experimental,  yet  it  is  the  judgment  of  the 
University,  and  that  of  a  large  and  influential  por- 
tion of  the  newspaper  press,  that  it  will  be  abun- 
dantly successful.  If  journalism  is  a  calling  for 
which  no  previous  training  is  desirable  or  necessary, 
then  it  must  be  held  to  be  an  exception  to  all  other 
professions,  trades,  and  occupations.  Natural  apti- 
tude will  always  lay  the  stirest  foundation  for  useful- 
ness in  any  career,  and  practical  experience  well 
analyzed  and  understood  is  of  prime  importance; 
but  between  the  two  Ue  the  study  of  principles  and 
practices,  the  acquirement  of  the  subsidiary  informa- ' 
tion  which  must  be  drawn  upon,  and  the  practice 
under  criticism  which  gives  to  the  beginner  the  bene- 
fit of  the  experience  of  others.  All  these  this  Uni- 
versity can  furnish  for  journalism,  as  it  furnishes 
them  for  engineering  and  for  teaching.  The  Uni- 
versity can  not  guarantee  to  produce  good  newspa- 
per men,  any  more  than  it  can  guarantee  to  produce 
good  engineers  or  good  teachers;  but  it  can  and  will 
train  students  to  become  such  if  they  have  the  root 
of  the  matter  in  them. 

In  organizing  and  carrying  on  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism the  Trustees,  the  University  Council,  and 
the  Faculty  of  Journalism  will  have  the  advantage 
from  the  outset  of  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  of 
an  Advisory  Board  to  be  composed  of  "  the  foremost 
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journalists  and  editors  possessing  expert  knowledge 
on  the  subject, "  the  members  of  which  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Trustees  upon  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  unneces- 
sary delay  in  putting  the  School  of  Journalism  in 
operation,  the  President  has  appointed  a  committee 
consisting  of  Professors  Btirgess,  Peck,  Brander  Mat- 
thews, George  R.  Carpenter,  and  Giddings,  to  serve 
with  himself,  to  frame  a  report  for  early  presentation 
to  the  University  Council  regarding  the  organization 
and  academic  relations  of  the  School.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Buildings  and  Grounds  have  authorized  Messrs. 
McKim,  Mead  &  White  to  prepare  preliminary  plans 
for  a  building  to  acconoimodate  the  new  School,  which, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Trustees,  will  be  placed 
upon  the  Amsterdam  Avenue  side  of  the  qtiadrangle, 
immediately  south  of  Fayerweather  Hall.  No  effort 
will  be  spared  to  open  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year  1904-05. 

On  Commencement  Day  public  annoimcement  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins, 
daughter  of  the  late  MarceUus  Hartley,  and  Marcellus 
Hartley  Dodge,  president  of  the  class  of  1903,  Coltun- 
bia  College,  Mr.  Hartley's  grandson,  had  united  in  a 
gift  to  the  Trustees  of  $300,000,  to  build  and  equip  a 
residence  building,  primarily  for  students  0/  Colum- 
bia College.  What  this  gift  means  td  the  University 
has  aheady  been  made  plain  by  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  has  been  received  by  officers  and  students 
ahke.  It  will  not  be  long  before  a  portion  at  least 
of  the  students  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
and  privileges  of  complete  university  residence. 
This  munificent  gift,  made  in  part  by  one  who  ha,d 
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himself  just  finished  his  college  course,  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  strong  and  generous  interest  in  the 
University  and  its  welfare  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  an  increasingly  large  number  of  the  alumni. 

Since  Commencement  Day  the  Trustees  have  been 
oflEered  still  another  large  gift,  and  one  for  which  they 
have  asked  tirgently  for  several  years  past.  Donors 
who  prefer  to  remain  anonymous  will  provide  a  simi 
not  to  exceed  $200,000  for  the  building  of  a  Chapel 
for  the  University.  No  gift  could  be  more  welcome 
than  this,  for  since  the  removal  of  the  University 
to  Momingside  Heights  no  appropriate  or  adequate 
provision  for  the  daily  reHgious  service  has  been 
possible.  In  consequence,  it  has  not  borne  the  part 
in  the  life  of  the  University  which  is  its  due,  to  the 
regret  and  disappointment  alike  of  the  Trustees  and 
of  the  Chaplain.  With  a  Chapel  of  our  own,  open 
constantly  for  meditation  and  devotion,  in  which  the 
daily  service  can  be  hereafter  held,  the  rehgious  in- 
fluences which  have  been  present  here  since  Colum- 
bia's foimdation  will  find  open  and  proper  expression 
and  the  religious  element  in  education  will  have  be- 
coming recognition.  The  building  of  the  Chapel  will 
begin  at  once. 

During  the  year  the  Trustees  have  also  received 
$100,009  from  H.  W.  Carpentier  of  the  class  of  1848, 
to  establish  a  fimd  in  memory  of  his  brother,  James  S. 
Carpentier,  the  income  to  be  appUed  '*  To  make  pro- 
vision for  a  special  course  of  lectures  on  the  science 
of  law,  to  be  given  at  the  University  at  least  as  often 
as  every  third  year,  by  some  one  from  time  to  time 
to  be  chosen  for  preeminent  fitness  and  ability  "; 
$100,000  from  Joseph  P.  Loubat  for  the  endowment 
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of  a  professorship  of  American  Archaeology;  $96,- 
944.21  from  the  estate  of  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  being 
the  final  payment  of  a  legacy  of  $100,000  to  establish 
the  Eaton  professorship  of  Administrative  Law  and 
Municipal  Science;  $21,000  from  various  donors  to  be 
applied  toward  the  interest  on  the  debt  for  the  year 
1901-02;  and  many  other  smaller  gifts,  all  of  which 
are  gratefully  acknowledged.  Particularly  worthy  of 
note  is  the  fact  that  gifts  in  small  amounts  from  the 
alumni  of  the  School  of  Mines  alone  make  it  possible  to 
keep  up  the  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Mining. 

The  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  have  had  placed 
in  their  hands,  as  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Milbank 
Anderson,  vice-chairman  of  the  board,  the  title-deeds 
to  the  three  blocks  of  groimd  lying  immediately  south 
of  the  present  Barnard  College  site.  The  property  is 
valued  at  one  million  dollars.  This  wise  and  splendid 
gift,  made  primarily  to  Barnard  College,  is  indirectly 
a  gift  to  the  entire  University  and  to  the  city  of  New 
York  as  well,  as  it  enstires  for  an  indefinite  period 
ample  groimd  for  the  expansion  of  that  branch  of  the 
University  which  is  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  collegiate  education  of  women.  The  chief  needs 
of  Barnard  College  now  are  a  substantial  addition  to 
the  endowment  fund  and  dormitory  acconmnodations 
for  students. 

The  Trustees  of  Teachers  College  received  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1902,  a  conditional  gift  of  $500,000  from  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  no  effort  is  being  spared  to 
meet  the  conditions  imposed.  So  soon  as  the  exist- 
ing debt  of  $190,000  (incurred  in  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  College  and  in  installing  a  heating 
and  lighting  plant)  is  paid,  Mr.  Rockefeller  will  give 
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$250,000  for  the  endowment  ftand.  For  a  period  of 
two  years  from  the  date  of  this  gift,  if  made,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  will  duplicate,  dollar  for  dollar,  all  con- 
tributions made  in  cash  by  others  toward  endow- 
ment, up  to  a  total  from  him  of  $250,000,  provided 
that  no  further  debt  has  been  allowed  to  acctmiulate. 

Toward  the  present  indebtedness  of  $190,000  there 
is  now  pledged  or  on  hand  about  $80,000,  and  more 
than  $100,000  has  also  been  promised  toward  the 
endowment  fund  after  the  debt  is  extinguished. 
If,  therefore,  $110,000  more  can  be  raised  and  the 
debt  wiped  out  entirely,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  first  $250,- 
000  and  over  $100,000  of  his  second  $250,000  will  be 
payable.  If  $260,000  could  be  raised  for  Teachers 
College,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  conditions  would  be  fully 
met,  the  debt  would  be  paid,  and  an  addition  made 
to  the  endowment  fund  amounting  to  $750,000.  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  may  be  accomplished 
during  the  next  few  months. 

The  area  of  the  site  upon  which  the  work  of  the 
University  is  carried  on  has  been  greatly  increased 
TheUni-  during  the  year  (i)  by  the  decision  to  pur- 
versityin  chase  South  Field  (8.25  acres),  (2)  by  Mrs. 
^^3  Anderson's  gift  to  Barnard  College  (3.33 

acres),  and  (3)  by  the  gift  to  Teachers  College  of  the 
Speyer  School  (.120  acre)  and  by  the  purchase  of 
four  lots  on  121st  Street  immediately  adjoining  the 
Teachers  College  property  on  the  east  (.267  acre). 
Owing  to  a  clerical  error,  the  table  printed  on  page 
3  of  the  last  Annual  Report  gave  the  area  of  the 
Teachers  College  site  as  7.429  acres,  instead  of  3.13 
acres.  The  area  to  be  occupied  by  the  University 
hereafter  is  nearly  35  acres,  as  follows: 
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At  Momingside  Heights 
Green  and  Quadrangle. . 
South  Field 


2.  At  West  59th  Street. 


Square  Peet 

734,183.08 
359,341.15 

1,093,524.23 
75,312.38 


1.168,836.61 

B,  Barnard  College 177,466.60 

C.  Teachers  College  ' 


1.  At  i3oth  Street. 

2.  Speyer  School. . 


133,737.00 
5,213.00 

138,950.00 


Grand  Total 1,485,253.21 


Acres 

16.85 
8.25 

25.10 
1.73 

26.83 
4.07 

3.07 
.12 


3.19 
34.09 


The  teaching  staff  on  June  30,  1903,  was  consti- 
tuted in  the  following  manner: 


Professors 

Adjunct  Professors 

Clinical  Professors 
and  Lecturers. .. 

Instructors 

Tutors 

Demonstrators 

Assistant  Demon- 
strators  

Assistants 

Curators 

Lecturers 

Clinical  Assistants. 


Administrative 

Officers 

Emeritus  Officers. . 


Columbia 
University 


90 
31 

16 

66 

50 

3 

10 
47 
2 
26 
79 


Barnard    Teachers 

College       College         Total 

(Bxdudiiie  the  (Bzcludins 

Horace  Mann  Duplicates} 

School)  ,po3     190a 

17  18  90      81 

7  5  31       16 


3 

14 


6 
10 


420 

12 
10 


57 
5 


18 
5 


12 

4 

62 

7 


16 

80 

55 

3 

10 

65 

2 

30 
79 


17 

81 

35 

3 

12 
46 
3 
25 
74 


461     393 


23 
10 


10 


Total. 


442 


62 


96 


494    429 


'  Of  the  area  occupied  by  Teachers  College,  4  lots  are  owned  by  the 
estate  of  William  E.  Dodge,  and  3  lots  by  the  Momingside  Realty  Co. 
The  ai«a  of  these  6  lots  is  .4  acre. 
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The  Registrar's  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1903,  shows  that  the  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance during  the  year  was  4507,  exclusive  of  11 96  ex- 
tension students,  who  will  hereafter  be  kept  distinct 
from  the  resident  students  in  the  statistical  tables. 
The  significance  of  the  increase  over  1902 — extension 
students  being  excluded  from  both  tables — ^becomes 
evident  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  a  number 
sufficient  to  equal  the  total  enrolment  at  many  an 
independent  college — 273. 

The  enrolment  as  compared  with  that  for  the  year 
preceding  was  as  follows: 

Gain  Loss 
Under  the  University  Corporation : 

Undergraduates  in  Columbia  College 495  3 

Students  of  Applied  Science 722  96 

Students  of  Law 461  21 

Students  of  Medicine 795  14 

Graduate  Students  of  Philosophy,  Political 

Science,  and  Pure  Science 623  88 

Students  at  Summer  Session  of  1902 643  64 

Total  (excluding  91  duplicates) 3648 

Undergraduates  in  Barnard  College 358       19 

Teachers  College 633  1 

4639 
Less  Double  Registration 132 

Net  Total 4507    273 

Extension  Students  (Teachers  College) 1196    296 

At  the  Commencement  of  1903,  741  degrees  and 
127  diplomas  were  conferred,  as  follows: 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Columbia  College 101 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Barnard  College 47 

Bachelor  of  Laws 115 

Doctor  of  Medicine 168 

Engineer  of  Mines 19 

Civil  Engineer 13 

Electrical  Engineer 17 

Mechanical  Engineer 19 
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Metallurgical  Engineer 2 

Bachelor  of  Science 44 

In  Architecture 7 

In  Chemistry 10 

In  Education 27 

Master  of  Laws 1 

Master  of  Arts 147 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 39 

Honorary  Degrees 9  741 

Teachers  College  Diplomas 

Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Education 105 

Master's  Diploma  in  Education 19 

Doctor's  Diploma  in  Education 3  127 

Total 868 

A  suimnary  of  the  financial  condition  and  opera- 
tions of  the  entire  University  is  given  herewith: 

Columbia  Barnard  Teachers 

University  College  College 

Property  owned,  June  30, 
1903: 

1.  Occupied  for  Educa- 

tional Purposes $  9,710,000  00  $    726,700  00  $2,141,737  22 

2.  Held  for  Investment 

(estimated) 13,121,364  06       646,485  00       .191,62111 


Total $22,831,364  05  $1,373,185  00  $2,333,358  33 

Outstanding  Debt $3,650,000  00       $25,620  29     $212,500  00 

Annual  Budget  for  1903-04 : 

1.  For    Education    and 

Administration  . . .   $1,045,848  00      $104,227  00     $305,471  33 

2.  For  Interest  on  Debt.         108,361  88         5,498  23 


Total $1,154,209  88  $104,227  00  $310,969  56 

Income  for  1902-03 : 

From  Fees  of  Students..  $  488,173  52  $51,353  25  $212,811  78 » 

From  Rents 399,478  23         

From  Interest 75,758  49  25,896  75  943  64 

From    Miscellaneous 

Sources 70,868  24  3,352  55  8,011  72 


Total $1,034,278  48       $80,602  55     $221,767  14 

'  Including  income  from  the  Horace  Mann  School,  $142,555.87. 
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The  following  summary  shows  the  gifts  actually 
received  during  the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1903;  it 
Sumiiutfy  takes  no  account  of  gifts  promised  but  not 
of  Gifts  yet  paid.  A  detailed  statement  of  these 
gifts  will  be  found  in  Appendix  5  to  this  report. 

Columbia  Barnard  Teachers  TntAl 

University  College  College  "^*^ 

To  establish  Trust 

Funds $319,444  21  $     113,255  00  $    38,071  77     $  470,770  98 

For  Buildings  and 

Grounds 412  34      1,000.000  00        83,666  22       1,084,077  56 

For    Current    In- 
terest      21,000  00  21,000  00 

For       Immediate 

Use 28,920  92  14,981  35      102,144  25         146.046  52 

$369,777  47    $1,128,236  35  $223,881  24     $1,721,895  06 

Nearly  one  and  three-quarter  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  given  during  the  year  just  past  to  increase 
the  resources  of  the  University  in  all  its  parts,  and 
to  enable  it  to  face  the  deficit  caused  by  inadequate 
funds  with  which  to  meet  the  annually  increasing 
educational  demands. 

The  needs  of  the  University,  as  stated  in  the  last 
Annual  Report,  remain  imsatisfied,  and  the  year  that 
The  Needs  ^^  elapsed  has  served  only  to  emphasize 
of  the  them.  At  Momingside  Heights  we  are 
Umyersity  actually  without  room  to  take  proper  care 
of  the  classes  of  students  to  be  taught,  of  the  books 
and  other  collections  belonging  to  the  University,  or 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  professors  and  semi- 
nars. The  laboratories,  particularly  those  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  are  greatly  overcrowded. 
The  surprisiag  growth  in  the  attendance  since  the 
removal  of  the  University  to  its  new  site,  has  taxed 
our  resources  to  the  breaking  point.     The  need  of  a 
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College  Hall  is  more  imperative  than  ever.  A  Law 
School  btiilding  and  a  new  btiilding  for  the  Schools  of 
Applied  Science  shotdd  be  begun  at  once.  University 
Hall  is  sorely  needed,  but  cannot  be  completed  for 
less  than  one  miUion  dollars.  The  total  cost  of 
erecting,  equipping,  and  furnishing  these  buildings  is 
estimated  at  two  and  one  half  millions  of  dollars: 

For  Columbia  College  Hall $500,000 

For  a  Law  School  Building 400,000 

For  an  additional  building  for  the  Schools  of  Ap- 
plied Science 400,000 

To  complete  University  Hall 1,000,000 

Furniture  and  fixtures  (approximate) 200,000 

$2,500,000 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  this  sum,  or  any- 
considerable  portion  of  it,  were  in  hand  now,  quite 
two  years  must  elapse  before  the  buildings  could  be 
made  ready  for  occupancy;  and  each  year  increases 
the  difficulty  and  embarrassment  of  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  University  under  existing  limitations. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  University  is  shown  by  the 
Treasurer's  Report  (p.  247)  to  be  $2,900,000,  and  the 
floating  indebtedness  is  $750,000  additional. 
The  annual  interest  charge  on  the  funded 
debt,  amounting  to  $97,000,  is  a  heavy  btirden  for 
the  University  to  carry,  and  one  which  seriously 
hampers  its  legitimate  growth.  Until  June  30,  1898, 
the  interest  on  the  funded  debt,  incurred  in  the  pur- 
chase and  development  of  the  site  on  Momingside 
Heights,  was  charged  to  the  cost  of  the  new  site. 
Since  July  i,  1898,  this  interest  has  been  met  by 
special  gifts  or  by  borrowing.     Until  July  i,  1901, 
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there  was  also  to  be  met  in  the  same  way  an  annual 
deficit  in  the  administration  of  the  University 
amotmting  to  $43»347-33  '^  1898-99,  $17,328.47  ia 
1899-1900,  and  $8,221.29  in  1900-01.  By  the  most 
rigid  economy  and  by  withholding  appropriations 
that  are  all  but  necessary,  the  Trustees  have  since 
been  able  to  seciure  an  excess  of  income,  to  be  applied 
to  the  pajmient  of  interest  on  the  debt,  amoimting 
to  $6,747.99  in  1901-02  and  $16,351.76  in  1902-03. 
The  payment  of  the  fimded  debt  is  the  greatest 
single  need  of  the  University  at  the  present  time. 

On  June  i,  1903,  the  Trustees  voted  to  instruct 
the  Finance  Committee  to  give  notice  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to  purchase  the 
property  known  as  South  Field  on  the  terms 
stated  in  the  letter  of  Messrs.  James  Stillman  and 
others,  dated  Jime  23,  1902.  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  title  passed  to  the  University  on  the  first  day  of 
October.  This  step  is  one  more  evidence  to  the  pub- 
lic that  it  is  the  policy  of  Columbia  University  to 
strengthen  itself  at  every  point  and  to  make  wise 
provision  for  both  present  and  future  needs.  But 
South  Field  remains  to  be  paid  for,  and,  imless  the 
Trustees  are  to  be  still  further  limited  and  crippled, 
the  stim  which  South  Field  is  to  cost — ^namely, 
$2,000,000 — ^must  be  given  to  the  University.  The 
magnitude  of  the  responsibility  involved  in  the  step 
that  has  been  taken  can  hardly  be  overestimated, 
for  it  means — and  I  weigh  my  words — ^that  unless 
generous  friends  of  education  shall  come  to  our  aid 
the  present  work  of  Columbia  University  must  be 
still  further  hampered  and  harassed  in  order  that  its 
future  may  not  be  destroyed.     The  University  has 
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done  all  that  was  possible;  it  remains  for  the  men 
and  women  of  New  York  to  do  the  rest  and  to  set 
the  University  free  to  do  the  work  for  which  their 
ancestors  founded  and  sustained  it. 

Several  generous  contributions  toward  the  cost 
of  South  Field  have  already  been  promised,  and  a 
large  number  of  alumni  have  come  forward  to  help 
in  the  matter,  each  one  according  to  his  means. 
But  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  cost  is  yet  to  be 
provided,  and  I  earnestly  ask  that  it  may  speedily 
be  given. 

In  addition  to  the  pajmient  of  the  ftmded  debt,  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  the  buildings  named,  and 
the  purchase  of  South  Field,  not  less  than  Additional 
$100,000  a  year  is  needed  to  carry  on  the  Endow- 
present  work  of  the  University  with  ade-  ™*^* 

qtiate  equipment  and  proper  effectiveness.  The 
Schools  of  Applied  Science  and  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Sturgeons  should  have  increased  annual 
appropriations;  and,  as  was  pointed  out  a  year  ago, 
many  of  the  salaries  now  paid  to  members  of  the 
academic  staff  are  wretchedly  inadeqtiate.  The 
Library  should  receive  an  additional  $20,000  a  year, 
mainly  for  the  piurchase  of  books,  but  in  part  to 
increase  the  compensation  of  the  extremely  efficient 
staflE. 

Large  as  the  grand  total  of  these  stims  is.  New 
York  and  the  supporters  of  higher  education  through- 
out the  country  can,  and  I  beheve  will,  $10,000,000 
supply  it  if  once  they  are  made  aware  of  the  ^^•^  ^^^ 
magnitude  of  the  University's  work  and  the  urgency 
of  its  needs.  Ten  millions  of  dollars  is  an  enormous 
sum  of  money,  but  it  is  what  Coltmibia  asks  for  in 
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order  that  it  may  be  fully  worthy  of  New  York  and 
properly  equipped  for  its  present  responsibilities. 

This  amount — $10,000,000 — \s  asked  for  these 
specific  purposes,  as  was  stated  a  year  ago  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  form: 

1.  To  pay  the  funded  debt $2,900,000 

2.  To  build  and  equip  the  buildings  named 2,500,000 

3.  To  pay  for  South  Field 2,000,000 

4.  To  provide  an  annual  income  of  $100,000  to 

meet  the  most  pressing  needs,  particularly 
those  of  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science  and 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 2,600,000 

$10,000,000 

On  November  3,  1902,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Trustees  endorsed  the 
statement  of  the  financial  needs  of  the  University 
contained  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  President, 
and  now  repeated,  and  constituted  the  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Treasurer  a  special 
committee  to  co-operate  with  the  President  in  secur- 
ing additional  f imds  for  the  University.  This  special 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Francis  S.  Bangs, 
John  Crosby  Brown,  H.  H.  Cammaim,  W.  Bayard 
Cutting,  and  Dr.  George  G.  Wheelock,  together 
with  the  Treasiuer  and  the  President,  has  spared  no 
effort  during  the  year  to  secure  pledges  for  the 
entire  sum  of  $10,000,000  needed,  pledges  being  made 
conditional  upon  the  entire  amotmt  being  secured,  if 
the  persons  approached  so  wish.  Marked  encoiurage- 
ment  has  been  met  with,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  distiurbed  financial  con- 
ditions that  have  recently  prevailed,  a  large  part  of 
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the  amount  asked  for,  or  perhaps  all  of  it,  might 
have  been  secured  before  the  present  time.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  special  committee  to  keep  the 
statement  of  the  University's  pressing  needs  con- 
stantly before  the  pubhc  and  those  most  likely  to  be 
willing  and  able  to  give  the  help  that  is  required, 
until  the  stmi  named  has  been  raised,  the  f  imded  debt 
extinguished,  South  Field  paid  for,  and  the  buildings 
mentioned  above  begim. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report  certain  phases  of  the 
administrative  problem  which  constantly  confronts  a 
large  and  growing  imiversity  were  touched  univerBity 
upon.  During  the  year  just  passed  it  has  Adminit- 
not  been  possible  to  make  much  progress  ^•^^ 
toward  the  solution  of  this  problem  so  far  as  it  aflEects 
Columbia,  for  the  reason  that  to  deal  adequately  with 
it  involves  an  expenditure  of  funds  that  we  do  not 
possess.  Here,  as  at  every  other  point,  we  are 
held  back  by  oiu:  poverty  from  doing  that  which  is 
clearly  wise. 

The  University  Council  has  taken  action  which 
goes  far  to  free  it  from  having  to  give  so  much  time 
as  heretofore  to  piurely  routine  work.  A  standing 
Committee  on  Higher  Degrees  has  been  constituted, 
to  which  many  matters  are  now  referred  that  form- 
erly took  the  time  and  attention  of  the  entire  Council. 
There  will  thus  be  additional  opportimity  for  the 
Coimcil  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  larger 
questions  of  University  poUcy  that  are  confronting  us. 

It  is  of  first  importance,  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  that  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  three  separate  corporations  now  included  in  the 
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University  be  unified  so  far  as  possible.  This  policy  is 
also  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  greater  efficiency. 
Harmony  as  regards  general  policies  and  the  larger 
matters  of  administration  is  secured  both  by  the 
statutes  of  the  several  corporations  and  the  articles 
of  agreement  by  which  Barnard  College  and  Teachers 
College  were  included  in  the  University,  and  by  the 
oversight  and  authority  of  the  President.  In  at 
least  four  specific  respects,  however,  similar  tmity  of 
pohcy  and  of  administrative  control  is  very  desirable : 
(i)  Buildings  and  grounds,  (2)  the  libraries,  (3)  the 
registration  of  students,  and  (4)  publications.  As 
regards  buildings  and  grounds,  the  desired  end  has 
already  been  attained,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds  of  Columbia  University  has 
recently  been  chosen  by  the  Trustees  of  Barnard 
College  and  of  Teachers  College  respectively,  to  the 
same  office  in  each  of  those  branches  of  the  Uni- 
versity. By  this  step  there  is  established  single  con- 
trol over  the  janitorial  service  and  watchmen,  the 
cleaning  and  repair  of  the  various  academic  build- 
ings, the  care  of  the  grounds,  and  the  purchase  of 
supplies.  Similar  unification  of  control  of  all  the 
hbraries  tmder  the  Librarian  of  the  University  has 
been  begim  and  will  doubtless  be  speedily  accom- 
plished. Consolidation  of  the  registration  of  stu- 
dents and  the  keeping  of  their  academic  records, 
presents  little  difficulty,  and  may  be  expected  to 
follow  in  the  near  future.  To  unite  imder  a  single 
officer  all  the  multifarious  publications  for  which 
the  University  is  responsible,  directly  or  indirectly, 
would,  in  my  view,  be  both  economical  and  efficient; 
but  so  long  as  it  was  in  an  experimental  stage  this 
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policy  would  involve  additional  expenditure  for  sal- 
aries, which  is  unfortunately  impossible.  The  over- 
sight of  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  announcements  that  are  issued  by  the 
University  each  year  is  a  task  by  itself,  and  would 
give  ample  occupation  to  a  well-trained  and  experi- 
enced man.  As  a  rule,  the  distribution  of  university 
announcements  is  wasteful,  because  haphazard  and 
careless:  to  see  to  it  that  the  variotis  publications 
reach  the  persons  most  likely  to  be  interested  in 
them  is  not  an  easy  matter.  It  has  been  hoped 
that  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Columbia 
University  Press  the  way  might  open  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  officer  to  have  charge  of  all  the 
printed  matter  that  goes  out  from  the  University, 
but  as  yet  this  has  not  seemed  feasible. 

The  office  of  Dean  is  not  a  new  one  at  Columbia, 
but  its  importance  has  increased  and  its  duties  have 
multiphed  greatly  during  the  past  ten  years  of 
rapid  expansion  and  growth  and  increas-  The  Office 
ing  specialization.  The  Coltmibia  College  of  Dean 
to  which  Dr.  Barnard  came  as  president  in  1864  had 
154  students  enrolled.  They  were  all  imdergradu- 
ates  following  a  prescribed  course  of  study.  The 
administrative  work  of  that  day  was  of  the  simplest 
description,  and  points  of  contact  with  the  outside 
world  were  few  and  far  between.  The  Colimibia 
University  of  to-day  is  a  huge  and  complicated  ma- 
chine which  is  in  closest  relations  to  the  public.  The 
daily  mail  is  enormous  and  the  questions  to  be  an- 
swered are  many  and  various.  The  five  thousand 
students  are  busily  at  work  upon  widely  different 
courses  of  study,  which  lie  in  fields  of  knowledge  far 
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apart  from  each  other.  For  convenience  the  unity 
of  the  University — setting  aside  the  undergraduate 
colleges — is  broken  up  into  schools,  managed  by 
Faculties,  each  school  and  its  faculty  representing 
one  part  of  the  whole  field.  At  present  the  Deans 
are  the  administrative  officers  of  their  Faculties,  and 
are  chosen  by  them  for  a  five-year  term.  The  Dean's 
office  is  a  highly  honorable  one,  but  it  means  hard 
work  and  no  pay  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  tasks  of 
a  professorship.  Whatever  his  nominal  office  hours,  a 
Dean  is  always  supposed  to  be  on  duty;  and  he  is  not 
compensated  beyond  his  salary  as  professor.  As  the 
Schools  grow  and  their  problems  become  still  more 
highly  specialized,  they  need  a  kind  of  close  and 
expert  supervision  which  they  do  not  get  at  present. 
The  President  cannot  give  it,  for  he  has  neither  the 
special  knowledges  nor  the  time ;  the  Deans  do  not 
give  it,  for  they  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  requisite 
authority.  In  short,  it  is  now  advisable,  particularly 
in  the  professional  schools  of  the  University,  that 
the  office  of  Dean  should  be  made  a  separate  and  a 
salaried  one,  and  the  incumbent  given  administrative 
authority  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  Deans  of 
Barnard  College  and  of  Teachers  College.  A  Dean's 
teaching,  if  any  were  possible,  should  be  incidental 
to  his  executive  work,  and  his  first  duty  should  be  to 
study  the  problems,  to  improve  the  efficiency,  and  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  School  under  his  care. 
Subject  to  the  reserved  or  specified  powers  of  the 
President,  each  Dean  might  well  be,  in  effect,  the 
responsible  executive  head  of  that  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  which  he  was  assigned.  The  Deans,  with 
the  President,  would  then  form  a  cabinet  or  admin- 
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istrative  council,  and  the  teaching  force  would  be 
largely  set  free  from  the  burden  of  executive  work, 
so  damaging  to  the  ambition  of  the  productive 
scholar. 

To  take  this  step  involves  the  expenditure  of 
money;  not  to  take  it  involves  the  continuing  ex- 
penditure of  men  and  the  dealing  in  an  unsatisfactory 
way  with  the  highest  interests  of  the  Schools  of  Law, 
Medicine,  and  Applied  Science.  The  interests  of  the 
Medical  School,  for  example,  particularly  at  the  stage 
of  development  that  has  now  been  reached,  require 
the  unremitting  study  and  care  of  an  expert  in  medi- 
cal education.  This  cannot  be  given  by  a  Dean  who 
must  think  first  of  his  teaching  and  researches,  and 
of  his  preparation  for  them;  nor  can  it  be  given  by 
a  Dean  whose  active  practice  absorbs  his  time  and 
attention.  A  similar  statement  may  truthfully  be 
made  of  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science,  and  an  in- 
definite continuance  of  the  existing  system  is  both 
unfortimate  for  the  University  and  unfair  to  the 
incumbents  of  the  office  of  Dean. 

To  give  to  the  office  of  Dean  this  new  authority  and 
responsibility  would  doubtless  involve  placing  the 
Deans  in  new  relations  to  the  Trustees  without  altering 
their  duties  as  administrative  agents  of  the  Faculties ; 
but  this  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  adjust. 
The  cost  of  the  change  would  not  be  small,  for  we 
should  want  the  services  of  the  best  and  most  experi- 
enced persons  anywhere  to  be  found  to  serve  in  these 
high  posts.  If  the  Deans  were  to  be  chosen  from  the 
present  teaching  staff,  then  certainly  new  appoint- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  to  the  Departments 
from  which  they  were  taken.    But  the  cost  would  be 
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returned  to  the  University  many  times  in  the  increased 
prosperity  and  efficiency  of  the  several  Schools. 

In  Coltmibia  University  the  teaching  unit  is  the 
Department.  Departments  are  grouped  in  Faculties, 
Dfviaionai  ^^^^  Faculty  having  legislative  control  of  a 
Qrganiza-  School  or  Schools.  Often  a  single  Depart- 
**®^  ment  is  represented  in  two,  or  even  three, 

Faculties.  The  academic  relations  and  the  intellec- 
tual sympathy  of  some  Departments  are  much  closer 
than  those  of  others,  and  for  some  time  past  there 
has  been  a  movement  to  join  two  or  more  cognate 
departments  into  an  informal  organization  known 
as  a  Division,  for  the  better  correlation  of  courses  of 
instruction  and  for  the  issuance  of  a  joint  annoimce- 
ment  to  the  public.  In  this  way  the  Departments 
of  Semitic,  Indo-Iranian,  and  Chinese  made  up  the 
Division  of  Oriental  Languages,  and  the  Departments 
of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education  constituted 
a  Division  of  that  name.  The  advantages  of  the  di- 
visional conference,  and  its  loose  organization,  were 
so  obvious,  that  on  January  14,  1903,  the  President 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  heads  of  the  several 
Departments,  suggesting  that  the  divisional  grouping 
be  extended  throughout  the  University — excepting 
the  strictly  professional  courses  in  the  Schools  of  Law 
and  Medicine — ^and  that  the  Divisions  be  constituted 
as  follows: 

Division  op  Biology  : 

Departments  of  Anatomy,  Bacteriology,  Botany,  Physi- 
ology, Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Zoology. 
Division  op  Chemistry: 

Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Division  op  Classical  Philology: 

Departments  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
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Division  op  Education  (Faculty  op  Teachers  College) 
Division  op  Engineering: 

Departments  of  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical  Engineering. 
Division  op  Fine  Arts  : 

Departments  of  Architecture,  Comparative  Literature, 
Fine  Arts,  and  Music. 
Division  op  Geology,  Geography,  and  Mineralogy: 

Departments  of  Geology,  Geography,  and  Mineralogy. 
Division  op  History  and  Political  Science  (Faculty  op 
Political  Science)  : 
Departments  of  Economics  and  Social  Science,  History, 
and  Public  Law  and  Jurisprudence. 
Division  op  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  : 

Department  of  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  and 
Physics. 
Division  op  Mining  and  Metallurgy  : 

Departments  of  Metallurgy  and  Mining. 
Division  op  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  : 

Departments  of  Comparative  Literature,  English,  Ger- 
manic Languages,  and  Romance  Languages. 
Division  op  Oriental  Languages  : 

Departments  of  Chinese,  Indo-Iranian    Languages,  and 
Semitic  Languages. 
Division  op  Philosophy  and  Psychology: 

Departments  of  Anthropology,   Philosophy,   and    Psy- 
chology. 
Division  op  Physical  Education  : 

Department  of  Physical  Education. 

The  precise  objects  of  the  divisional  organization 
are :  (i)  to  reduce  the  number  of  special  circtilars  now 
printed  by  the  University;  (2)  to  present  clearly  a 
summary  statement  of  the  equipment  and  the  in- 
struction offered  in  any  given  group  of  subjects  by 
the  entire  University,  including  Barnard  College  and 
Teachers  College;  and  (3)  to  unify  the  work  of  each 
Department  of  the  University  and  secure  the  interest 
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of  each  officer  of  instruction  in  the  entire  work  of  his 
Department.  One  result  will  be  the  issuance  here- 
after of  divisional  announcements  only,  instead  of 
departmental  annoimcements  as  they  have  hereto- 
fore existed.  The  organization  of  the  Divisions  pro- 
ceeded with  such  rapidity  and  effectiveness  that  the 
annotmcements  for  the  new  year  are  issued  in  the 
new  form. 

The  members  of  each  Division  Committee  consist 
of  the  professors,  adjunct  professors,  instructors,  and 
tutors  in  the  Departments  constituting  the  Division. 
Each  Division  Committee  met  first  at  the  call  of  the 
senior  officer  included  in  it,  and  organized  by  the 
election  of  a  chairman  and  a  secretary  to  serve  for 
the  term  of  one  year,  or  tmtil  their  successors  are 
chosen.  The  Secretary  of  each  Division  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  material 
for  the  annual  or  biennial  annotmcement,  and  for 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  printing.  The  Division  Committees  are 
also  asked  to  make  careful  recommendations  as  to  the 
best  and  wisest  distribution  of  their  announcements 
when  issued.  Each  announcement  contains  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  officers  in  the  several  Departments 
constituting  the  Division,  and  also  a  complete  list  of 
the  courses  of  instruction  offered,  undergraduate, 
graduate,  and  professional  (if  any),  together  with  a 
clear  statement  of  their  relations  to  each  other.  This 
list  includes  the  courses  offered  at  Barnard  CoUege,  at 
Teachers  CoUege,  in  the  Summer  Session,  and  as 
Extension  Courses,  if  there  be  any  such.  This  is  a 
great  advance  over  the  former  practice,  which  com- 
pelled an  intending  student  to  familiarize  himself 
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with  the  entire  administrative  organization  of  the 
University  and  to  consult  various  publications  before 
he  could  be  sure  that  he  was  informed  as  to  all  the 
instruction  offered  at  Coltmabia  in  a  given  field,  such 
as  EngUsh,  History,  Physics,  or  Zoology.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  all  new  departures  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  any  given  Department  will  be  presented  to 
the  Division  Committee  and  carefully  considered  by 
the  latter.  The  unity  of  the  work  of  any  given  De- 
partment or  Division  will  be  greatly  increased  if  new 
departures  or  proposals  are  fully  tmderstood  by  the 
entire  teaching  staff  of  the  Department  or  Division 
concerned.  Occasional  meetings  or  conferences  of 
the  Division  Committees  are  to  be  held  dtuing  the 
academic  year. 

It  is  tmderstood,  of  course,  that  the  organization  of 
these  more  or  less  informal  Divisions  will  in  no  wise 
limit  the  existing  authority  of  any  Department  or  its 
head,  nor  will  it  infringe  upon  the  prerogatives  of  any 
existing  Faculty.  It  has  been  undertaken  merely  as 
an  important  step  in  unifying  the  work  of  the  several 
Departments  of  the  University  whose  work  is  more 
or  less  closely  related,  and  in  increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  presentation  of  that  work  to  the  public. 

The  last  Annual  Report  discussed  at  some  length 
the  questions  involved  (i)  in  fixing  the  proper  stan- 
dards of  professional  study  in  a  imiversity  The  CoUege 
and  (2)  in  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  Course  and 
American  college  from  the  forces  which  now  f ©ggioiiai 
threaten  its  destruction  through  the  sub-  Schools 
stitution  of  the  twofold  organization  of  secondary 
school  and  university  which  prevails  on  the  continent 
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of  Etirope  for  the  threefold  organization  of  secondary 
school,  college,  and  imiversity,  which  prevails  in  the 
United  States.  Arguments  were  adduced  to  make  it 
plain  (a)  that  the  stage  of  advancement  measured  by 
graduation  from  a  secondary  school  is  not  suffi- 
ciently high  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  best  type  of 
professional  study  or  to  enable  a  university  to  train 
really  well-educated  professional  students,  and  (&) 
that  the  stage  of  advancement  measured  by  gradu- 
ation from  a  four-year  college  course,  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  which  are  those  now 
established  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of 
Columbia  College,  is  so  high  as  to  delay  unduly  the 
yoimg  man's  entrance  upon  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession,  whether  it  be  law,  medicine,  engineering, 
architectiure,  or  teaching,  and  to  prolong  unwisely 
the  period  during  which  the  student  remains  imder 
tutelage.  Such  a  policy,  continued  indefinitely, 
would  tend  to  bring  about  habits  of  intellectual  and 
moral  weakness  and  dependence  rather  than  those 
of  strength  and  independent  self-reliance.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  that  if  the  choice  in  fixing  the 
terms  of  admission  to  a  university  professional 
school  must  be  made  between  graduation  from  a 
four-year  college  course  (or  its  eqtiivalent)  and  no 
college  course  at  all,  it  would,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
be  the  latter,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  weight  of 
the  influence  and  authority  of  the  imiversity  pro- 
fessional schools  would  be  thrown  against  a  college 
education  instead  of  in  its  favor.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  hasten  the  elimination  of  the  college 
from  our  American  scheme  of  education, — a  most 
unfortunate  and  possibly  a  disastrous  outcome. 
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As  a  method  of  solving  this  problem,  which  would 
both  protect  and  support  the  college  and  also  put 
the  professional  schools  upon  a  wiser  and  more  ser- 
viceable foundation  than  that  measured  either  by 
graduation  from  a  four-year  college  course  or  by 
graduation  from  a  secondary  school  only,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  in  addition  to  the  four-year  course  now 
existing  in  Columbia  College  a  two-year  course 
should  be  established  there,  and  that  its  satisfactory 
completion,  or  equivalent  scholarship  tested  by  ex- 
amination, should  be  required  for  admission  to  the 
technical  and  professional  schools  of  the  University 
in  the  case  of  all  candidates  for  degrees.  During  the 
year  this  proposal  has  been  somewhat  fully  dis- 
cussed both  within  and  without  the  University  with 
the  result  of  strengthening  my  conviction  that  it 
is  the  wisest  course  for  Coliunbia  University,  and 
for  American  imiversities  generally,  to  pursue.  Any 
other  policy  yet  proposed  will,  I  think,  sooner  or  later 
destroy  the  American  College  as  well  as  give  us  at 
least  one  generation  of  either  imdereducated  or 
wastefully  educated  professional  men  holding  uni- 
versity degrees. 

While  the  consideration  of  this  subject  has  been 
active  during  the  year  just  closed,  it  has  been  largely 
informal.  With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  first  im- 
pressions of  the  professors  of  Columbia  University 
regarding  the  proposed  plan,  a  letter  was  addressed 
by  the  President  on  October  24,  1902,  to  each  pro- 
fessor and  adjunct  professor  in  the  University,  in- 
cluding Barnard  and  Teachers  Colleges,  inviting  a 
free  expression  of  opinion  in  answer  to  the  following 
questions : 
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1.  Should  the  basis  for  admission  to  the  profes- 
sional schools  of  the  University,  i,  e,,  Law,  Medicine, 
Applied  Science,  and  Teachers  College,  be 

(a)  The    completion    of    a    secondary    school 

course, 
(6)  The    completion    of    a    foiur-year    college 

course,  or 
{c)  The   completion    of   a   shortened    college 

course? 

2.  If  you  prefer  i  (c),  to  what  extent  should  the 
college  course  be  shortened? 

3.  Should  any  degree,  or  other  academic  designa- 
tion, be  granted  for  the  completion  of  a  college  course 
less  than  four  years  in  length?  If  so,  what  degree  or 
designation? 

4.  Is  the  existing  arrangement  by  which  a  College 
Senior  may  take  the  first  year  of  a  professional  course 
and  cotmt  it  toward  the  degree  of  A.B.  satisfactory 
as  a  permanent  policy  ? 

To  this  letter  121  replies  were  received,  and  all  but 
four  answered  the  questions  wholly  or  in  part.  Pro- 
fessor Munroe  Smith,  managing  editor  of  the  Colum- 
bia University  Quarterly,  imdertook  the  difficult  task 
of  making  an  abstract  and  summary  of  these  replies, 
and  his  statement  of  results  was  printed  in  an  ad- 
mirably lucid  article  in  the  Quarterly  for  March,  1903. 
Omitting  entirely  questions  3  and  4,  and  the  answers 
to  them,  as  dealing  with  purely  incidental  matters 
the  discussion  of  which  has  obviously  confused  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  main  issue,  it  is  clear  that 
the  professors  are  practically  imanimous  in  favoring 
a  college  course  of  two  or  more  years'  diuration, 
or  a  course  of  two  or  more  years  in  a  scientific  school 
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of  collegiate  rank,  or  eqtiivalent  examinations,  as 
a  requirement  for  admission  to  each  of  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  Columbia  University.  This 
means  that  the  sentiment  of  the  teachers  of  Co- 
Itimbia  University  is  soUdly  in  favor  of  high-grade 
professional  instruction  to  Uberally  trained  students, 
and  that  it  is  equally  strong  in  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can college.  A  study  of  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  professors  makes  it  plain  that  so  far  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Faculties  can  settle  the  question,  it  may 
be  taken  as  settled  that  students  are  to  be  admitted 
to  the  professional  schools  of  Columbia  University  on 
the  basis  of  a  standard  of  scholarship  impUed  in  the 
completion  of  at  least  a  two-year  college  course,  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  which  shall  be  sub- 
stantially those  now  estabUshed  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  Class  of  Columbia  College.  Of  course,  in 
cases  where  applicants  for  admission  to  a  profes- 
sional school  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  college 
coxirse,  their  competence  would  be  tested  by  an  ap- 
propriate examination. 

In  any  readjustment  of  the  relations  between  the 
college  and  the  professional  schools,  either  at  Colum- 
bia or  elsewhere,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  college  serves  an  end  of  its  own  and  is  not  to  be 
treated  merely  as  a  school  preparatory  to  professional 
studies.  Therefore,  the  readjustment  must  begin 
from  and  within  the  college  itself,  the  pecuUar  pur- 
pose for  which  it  exists  being  kept  steadily  in  view. 
In  our  formal  consideration  of  the  questions  raised  it 
is  proper  that  the  initiative  should  be  taken  by  the 
Faculty  of  Columbia  College,  and  that  the  discussion 
should  then  extend  to  the  other  Faculties  of  the 
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University  and  to  the  University  Council.  On 
February  27,  1903,  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College 
took  the  first  step  in  the  matter  by  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee *'  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  the  college  currictilum  and  what  readjustment, 
if  any,  is  needed  therein/' 

This  Committee,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the 
University,  the  Dean  of  Columbia  College,  and  Pro- 
fessors Peck,  Cattell,  Hallock,  G.  R.  Carpenter,  and 
Sloane,  has  held  frequent  meetings  since  its  appoint- 
ment, and  hopes  to  be  able  to  report  to  the  Faculty 
during  the  coming  year. 

Meanwhile,  with  a  view  to  carrying  the  matter  for- 
ward without  delay,  the  University  Council,  at  the 
request  of  this  Committee,  has  asked  each  of  the 
professional  Faculties  to  express  its  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  following  questions:  Might  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  be  conferred  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  only  for 
work  done  entirely  tmder  the  direction  and  juris- 
diction of  that  Faculty,  or  might  it  also  be  conferred 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Co- 
lumbia College  for  work  done  dtning  one,  two,  or 
more  years  tmder  the  direction  of  a  professional 
Faculty  upon  the  certificate  of  that  professional 
Faculty  that  the  work  had  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted? If  the  latter  alternative  is  preferred,  should 
the  degree  of  A.B.  be  awarded  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  University  Cotmcil  rather  than  that  of  the 
Faculty  of  Columbia  College? 

It  is  a  striking  feature  in  all  current  discussions  of 
American  education  that  almost  every  participant 
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admits  that  much  time  now  spent  in  formal  school- 
ing is  Tinprofitably  used, — ^that  is,  wasted, — ^but  that 
no   one  will  admit  that  the  waste  takes  ^j^^ 

place  in  that  part  of  the  educational  Waste  in 
scheme  in  which  his  own  work  lies.  The  ^<^^<»*»<>^ 
unprofitable  use  of  time  is  always  going  on  some- 
where else.  The  college  blames  the  secondary  school, 
the  secondary  school  blames  the  elementary  school 
and  points  with  scorn  to  the  inefficiency  of  college 
teaching,  while  the  elementary  school  insists  that  the 
fault  is  not  in  it.  As  I  have  stated  pubUcly  else- 
where,' the  American  boy  who  begins  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  passes  on  through  elementary  school, 
secondary  school,  college,  and  professional  school,  is 
forced  to  spend  four  years  without  gaining  any  com- 
pensating advantage  in  intellectual  growth  or  moral 
power  as  compared  with  what  might  be  accomplished 
if  his  time  were  wisely  and  properly  used.  It  is  not 
that  he  knows  too  much  when  his  formal  education 
ends, — ^no  one  is  likely  to  make  that  charge, — ^but  the 
fault  lies  in  the  fact  that,  properly  taught,  he  might 
have  been  even  better  trained  and  have  gained  even 
more  from  his  school  and  college  course  in  four  years' 
less  time.  The  first  two  years  are  lost  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  where  eight  years  are  spent  in  doing  the 
work  of  six,  and  the  other  two  years,  save  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  student  body,  are  lost  in  taking  a  four-year 
college  course  before  entering  the  professional  school. 
The  value  of  an  education  is  not  to  be  measured 
wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  by  the  time  spent  in  getting 
it.     The  secondary  school,  as  represented  by  the 

*  "  Some  Pressing  Problems,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  7-1 1, 1902,  pp.  66-75. 
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good  public  high  schools,  is  free  from  blame;  it  is 
doing  its  work  relatively  better  than  the  elementary 
school  and  the  college  are  doing  theirs.  The  worst 
of  all  the  methods  proposed  for  improving  our  edu- 
cational system  is  that  which  would  still  further  in- 
crease the  requirements  for  admission  to  college,  and 
so  load  new  burdens  upon  the  already  hard-pressed 
secondary  schools. 

The  task  of  devising  ways  and  means  to  meet 
existing  difficulties  is  to  fall,  apparently,  upon  the 
university  colleges ;  that  is,  upon  the  colleges  that  are 
members  of  a  tmiversity,  as,  for  example,  Columbia, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Chicago,  and  the  great  State 
tmiversities  of  the  West.  The  independent  col- 
leges— often  called  "small,"  although  the  popular 
classification  into  large  and  small  colleges  has 
no  educational  value  or  significance — ^will  be  likely, 
it  appears,  in  most  cases  to  adopt  whatever  policy 
is  worked  out  in  the  university  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try. This  tendency  is  already  evident  in  the  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  several  independent  colleges  to 
shorten  the  normal  undergraduate  course  from  four 
years  to  three,  following  the  example  of  Harvard 
College,  although  the  conditions  at  the  independent 
colleges  and  their  requirements  for  admission  are  quite 
different  from  those  prevailing  at  Harvard.  It  must 
be  obvious  that  for  any  college  whose  standards  of 
admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  may  be  met  in  one 
year  less  than  the  time  required  to  prepare  for  Har- 
vard College,  to  follow  Harvard  in  making  the  under- 
graduate course  three  years  in  length,  is  in  reality  to 
estabUsh  a  two-year  college  course,  measured  by  the 
Harvard  standard  and  by  the  terms  of  admission  to 
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the  Harvard  Schools  of  Law  and  of  Medicine.  This 
fact  illustrates  once  again  that  it  is  the  quality  of  the 
college  course,  not  its  quantity,  that  is  the  main 
thing  to  keep  in  mind. 

The  college  exists  to  foster  soimd  learning  and 
scholarship,  habits  of  reflection  and  appUcation, 
together  with  mental  and  spiritual  growth  and  cul- 
ture. To  say  that  for  these  things  leisure  is  needed 
is  to  say  what  is  obvious;  but  to  mistake  mental 
sluggishness  and  lack  of  application  for  profitable 
leisure,  and  to  wish  to  prolong  such  conditions,  is  to 
commit  a  grave  crime  against  youth  in  the  name  of 
high  ideals.  There  is  growing  evidence  that  the 
pubUc,  and  the  colleges  themselves,  are  becoming 
familiar  with  the  true  facts  regarding  the  dangers 
and  losses  that  follow  from  an  ill-planned  and  imwise 
use  of  time  in  school  and  college;  in  that  case  the 
improvement  of  existing  conditions  will  not  be  long 
delayed. 

The  term  Graduate  Schools  is  a  convenient,  but 
inaccurate,  designation  for  the  Schools  of  Philos- 
ophy, Political  Science,  and  Pure  Science.  XheGradu- 
Hereafter  the  Law  School  will  also  be  a  *te  Schools 
gradtiate  school;  and  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
rollment in  the  Medical  School,  over  14  per  cent, 
of  that  in  the  Schools  of  AppUed  Science,  and  over 
35  per  cent,  of  that  in  Teachers  College,  is  made 
up  of  college  graduates  or  students  of  equivalent 
training.  In  1902-3  there  have  been  in  residence 
at  Columbia  University  no  fewer  than  1202  students 
who  had  already  been  graduated  at  a  college  or 
scientific  school  or  at  a  European  institution  of 
equal  rank.     These  students   were  nearly  40  per 
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cent.  (39.4  %)  of  the  total  enrollment  under  the 
University  corporation  proper,  excluding  Barnard 
College  and  Teachers  College.  In  this  list  205 
Araerican  and  39  foreign  institutions  were  repre- 
sented by  their  graduates.  Columbia  itself  natur- 
ally led  with  257  graduates,  and  then  followed  New 
York  City  College  with  141,  Yale  with  83,  Har- 
vard with  58,  Princeton  with  40,  New  York  University 
with  29,  Amherst  with  24,  Cornell  with  23,  Williams 
with  20,  Wellesley  with  19,  Brown  and  Smith  with 
18  each,  St.  Francis  Xavier  with  14,  Oberlin  and 
University  of  Nebraska  with  13  each.  University  of 
California,  University  of  Michigan,  and  Wesleyan 
University  with  12  each,  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  and 
Stanford  with  11  each. 

Of  this  great  body  of  graduate  students,  623,  or 
more  than  one-half,  were  enrolled  under  the  non- 
professional graduate  Faculties  of  Philosophy,  PoUti- 
cal  Science,  and  Pure  Science,  the  Philosophische 
Fakultdt  of  the  German  universities.  These  stu- 
dents, or  the  vast  majority  of  them,  are  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  or  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy, and  are  devoting  themselves  to  pure  scholarship 
and  methods  of  investigation,  with  no  professional 
end  in  view  unless  it  be  teaching  or  pubUc  service  in 
some  capacity;  for,  as  Paulsen  pointed  out  several 
years  ago,  the  tendency  of  the  philosophical  faculty 
is  to  become  more  and  more  the  professional  faculty 
of  the  university  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
the  higher  schools. 

This  company  of  students,  pursuing  their  chosen 
lines  of  advanced  study  and  investigation,  represent 
the  very  heart  of  the  University,  and  it  is  largely  to 
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them  and  to  their  teachers  that  the  University  must 
look  for  its  reputation  for  productive  scholarship. 
Members  of  the  undergraduate  and  professional  fac- 
ulties can  and  should  continually  break  new  ground, 
but  the  students  in  those  branches  of  the  University 
cannot  often  be  expected  to  do  so.  In  the  Schools 
of  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  and  Pure  Science, 
however,  students  and  teachers  are  associated  to- 
gether in  pushing  forward  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge  and  in  increasing  the  measure  of  human 
appreciation  in  some  way,  great  or  small.  It  is 
this  spirit  of  investigation,  of  the  scholarship  which 
produces  and  not  merely  relates,  that  gives  to 
these  Schools  their  tone,  and  to  the  University  as  a 
whole  its  best  inspiration.  That  Department  is  the 
best  organized  and  conducted  in  which  the  most 
stimulus  and  guidance  are  given  to  the  yoimg  inves- 
tigator, in  which  his  blunders  and  mistakes  are  most 
speedily  and  helpfully  pointed  out  and  corrected, 
and  in  which  new  and  suggestive  problems  are  con- 
stantly put  forward  to  arouse  the  student's  interest 
and  to  test  his  powers  and  methods  of  work. 

All  the  hopes  and  ideals  expressed  in  the  remark- 
able reports  on  the  development  of  the  University, 
submitted  to  the  Trustees  in  1854,  1857,  and  1859, 
and  those  contained  in  President  Barnard's  Report 
for  1882,  have  now  been  realized,  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity has  become  a  tmiversity  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  It  is  the  highest  duty  of  a  university  to  pro- 
mote research  of  every  kind,  in  the  old  hxmianities 
as  well  as  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  to  hold  up  the 
hands  and  add  to  the  resources  of  those  scholars  who 
are  most  active  and  most  successful  as  investigators 
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and  as  leaders  of  bands  of  younger  investigators  who 
come  to  them  for  inspiration  and  for  direction. 

In  an  admirable  address  entitled  "Medicine  and 
the  Universities,"  '  delivered  in  Chicago  before  the 
Western  Alumni  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni-  The  m edi- 
versity  in  February,  1902,  Professor  Le-  «!  School 
wellys  P.  Barker,  inctimbent  of  the  chair  of  anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  classified  medical  schools 
in  this  wise:  proprietary  schools,  pseudo-tmiversity 
schools,  semi-university  schools,  and  real  imiversity 
schools.  Among  the  semi-university  schools  Profes- 
sor Barker  included  the  six  or  eight  best  medical 
schools  in  the  United  States.  The  conditions  which 
make  a  school  of  medicine  a  real  university  school 
exist,  he  thinks,  nowhere  in  this  country  as  yet. 

Professor  Barker  s  classification  is  an  excellent  one 
and  suggestive,  and  it  follows  the  line  of  historical 
evolution  in  the  teaching  of  medicine  in  this  country. 
His  description  of  existing  conditions  in  medical 
teaching  and  his  formulation  of  a  definition  of  a  real 
university  medical  school  deserve  careful  considera- 
tion. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Medical  De- 
partment of  Columbia  University,  has  grown  rapidly 
from  a  proprietary  to  a  semi-university  medical  school, 
as  defined  by  Professor  Barker,  and  has  stood  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  medical  schools  during  its  entire 
history.  Its  public  and  professional  services  have 
been  conspicuous,  and  it  bears  on  its  rolls  many  of 
the  most  honored  and  distinguished  names  in  Ameri- 

*  Printed  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Record t  July,  1902,  and 
(slightly  modified^  in  American  Medicine,  July  a6,  1902. 
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can  medicine  and  surgery.  For  some  time  past  both 
the  Medical  Faculty  and  the  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  Trustees  have  given  prolonged  and  earnest 
consideration  to  the  present  needs  and  opportunities 
of  the  Medical  School  in  view  of  the  rapid  advance 
in  medical  science,  with  a  view  to  formulating  and 
putting  into  effect  poUcies  which  will  make  it,  beyond 
peradventure,  a  real  tmiversity  school.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  it  would  be  easier  to  formulate 
policies  than  to  put  them  into  effect,  for  the  reason 
that  immense  sums  of  money  are  required  to  do  what 
it  is  plain  should,  and  could,  be  done.  Apart  from 
meeting  the  most  pressing  present  needs  of  the  Med- 
ical School  as  referred  to  on  page  14  of  this  Report,  it 
is  estimated  that  no  less  than  $4,000,000  would  be 
required  to  equip  the  school  as  it  should  be  equipped. 

To  transform  the  Medical  School  into  a  real  tmi- 
versity school  would  involve : 

I.  Raising  the  standard  of  admission  to  a  point 
where  the  medical  student  will  have  had  not  less  than 
two  years  of  college  training,  or  be  able  to  pass  equiv- 
alent examinations;  such  preliminary  training  to  in- 
clude a  fair  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
general  biology.  To  take  this  step  at  once  would 
reduce  the  income  of  the  corporation  from  students' 
fees  by  not  less  than  $60,000  a  year.  This  is  the 
interest  on  an  endowment  of  $1,500,000  at  four  per 
cent.,  and  the  Trustees  are  imable  to  make  the 
sacrifice  required  without  closing  some  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  I  believe  that  in  a  few 
years  most,  if  not  all,  of  this  falling-off  in  income 
from  students'  fees  would  be  regained,  and  with  a 
much  better-prepared  class  of  students ;  but,  without 
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help,  the  corporation  cannot  even  meet  the  cost  of 
making  the  experiment. 

2.  Reconstructing  the  curriculum  to  meet  the 
situation  created  by  the  higher  standard  of  admis- 
sion, and  so  as  to  make  such  adequate  provision  for 
laboratory  instruction  and  section  teaching  that 
attendance  upon  outside  classes  or  "  quizzes  "  will  be 
wholly  unnecessary  in  order  to  pass  the  stated  ex- 
aminations or  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  course. 
Furthermore,  the  amount  of  time  and  attention 
which  the  student  is  called  upon  to  give  to  each  of 
the  branches  of  medical  study  should  not  depend 
upon  the  temporary  strength  or  weakness  of  a  given 
department,  but  shotdd  be  established  by  concerted 
Faculty  action  taken  in  pursuance  of  certain  definite 
educational  principles. 

3.  Adding  to  the  existing  equipment  of  the  labora- 
tories of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  physio- 
logical chemistry,  pharmacology,  and  toxicology; 
and  installing  a  well-equipped  research  laboratory  in 
surgery,  and  a  department  of  hygiene,  sanitation, 
and  preventive  medicine,  plans  for  both  of  which 
have  been  elaborated  and  approved  by  the  Medical 
Faculty.  Not  less  than  $150,000  would  be  needed 
to  make  the  additions  desired,  and  the  sum  of 
$20,000  a  year,  or  the  interest  on  an  endowment  of 
$500,000  at  four  per  cent.,  would  be  needed  to 
maintain  them  and  meet  the  additional  salaries  and 
incidental  cost  of  instruction. 

4.  Providing  for  a  University  hospital,  or  a  hos- 
pital under  University  control,  where  the  clinical  in- 
struction and  the  section  teaching  at  the  bedside  can 
be  carried  on  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
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and  where  every  f ax^ility  for  research  will  be  at 
hand.  Such  a  hospital  need  not  be  large,  but  it 
must  be  complete  and  thoroughly  modem  in  all  its 
appointments.  If  it  were  necessary  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  build  and  maintain  such  a  hospital,  it  is 
estimated  that  a  capital  stmi  of  fuUy  $2,000,000  must 
be  made  available. 

5.  Increasing  the  Medical  Faculty  by  the  assign- 
ment to  it  of  all  teachers  of  professorial  rank  who 
give  instruction  to  students  of  medicine,  in  order 
that  the  jimior  teachers  may,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
University,  be  fully  informed  as  to  Faculty  plans 
and  policies,  and  may  share  in  formulating  them. 

6.  Inculcating  the  spirit  of  research  in  every  de- 
partment and  developing  methods  of  comparative 
study,  as  well  as  drawing  the  Medical  School  into  still 
closer  relations  with  the  departments  of  anthropology, 
botany,  chemistry,  physics,  psychology,  and  zoology. 

7.  OflEering  facilities  for  graduate  courses  in  medi- 
cine one  and  two  years  in  length,  as  well  as  larger 
opportunities  for  advanced  students  to  become 
thoroughly  competent  in  special  branches  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery. 

8.  Appointing  as  professors  and  instructors  not 
only  men  who  engage  actively  in  the  private  practice 
of  medicine  and  who  gain  much  scientific  advantage 
therefrom,  but  also  men  who  are  university  pro- 
fessors in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  who  give  all 
their  time  to  teaching  and  hospital  work. 

To  carry  this  program  into  effect  means  a  greatly 
increased  expenditure  for  the  Medical  School,  but 
that  expenditure  would  be  gladly  made  by  the 
Trustees  if  only  the  ftmds  were   at  hand.     Such 
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changes  as  have  been  effected  during  the  past  year 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment 
of  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  indicated  above. 

A  new  medical  curriculum  goes  into  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  academic  year,  and  it  represents 
the  best,  and  unanimous,  judgment  of  the  Faculty  as 
to  what  is  practicable  with  the  means  now  at  com- 
mand. In  the  new  curriculimi  ample  provision  has 
been  made  for  laboratory  instruction  in  anatomy, 
bacteriology,  histology,  pathology,  pharmacology, 
physiology,  and  physiological  chemistry,  the  students 
being  divided  into  small  sections  so  that  each  will 
have  full  opportimity  for  individual  instruction. 
The  clinical  side  of  medical  teaching  has  also  been 
more  fully  developed  than  heretofore.  It  is  held 
to  be  vitally  important  that  each  student  should 
see,  examine,  and  watch  the  process  of  disease  as  it 
goes  on  in  the  patient,  should  study  the  effects  of 
remedies  as  they  appear  to  act  upon  the  patient,  and 
should  study  iU  men  rather  than  illness.  Abstract 
statements  of  the  course  of  diseases  can  be  foimd  in 
books,  but  the  individual  variations  in  any  disease 
are  only  to  be  learned  from  direct  observation  of 
those  who  are  suffering. 

The  Vanderbilt  Clinic  affords  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  those  Ughter  forms  of  disease 
which  do  not  confine  a  patient  to  bed.  In  minor  dis- 
eases of  a  surgical  and  medical  nature,  in  affections 
of  the  throat  and  lungs,  of  the  skin,  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, of  the  eye  and  ear,  of  the  genito-urinary  organs, 
of  children,  and  of  the  joints,  the  majority  of  patients 
are  able  to  walk  about  and  can  apply  for  treatment  at 
the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.     About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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thousand  visits  are  made  annually  by  such  patients. 
This  material  for  study  is  fully  utilized  in  the  new 
curriculum.  During  the  third  and  fourth  years  the 
students  are  assigned,  in  small  sections  of  twelve  to 
sixteen  each,  to  the  various  departments  in  turn, 
and  are  taught  the  special  methods  of  examination 
and  treatment  by  direct  contact  with  these  patients. 

But  there  are  more  serious  types  of  disease  which 
can  be  taught  only  at  the  bedside  in  hospitals.  For 
hospital  facilities  the  University  depends  largely  on 
the  good-will  of  the  trustees  of  private  institutions. 
Certain  privileges  are  accorded  in  Roosevelt,  Presby- 
terian, Bellevue,  and  St.  Luke's  Hospitals,  in  St. 
Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Children,  and  in  the  Babies' 
Hospital,  which  are  being  utilized  for  the  instruction 
of  medical  students  during  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  the  students  being  taken  into  the  wards  in 
small  divisions.  By  daily  attendance  during  a  stated 
period  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital  the  student  is 
enabled  to  study  these  aspects  of  disease  and  to  fol- 
low the  course  they  take  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
can  witness  surgical  operations  and  note  the  results. 
The  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  which  cares  for  more 
than  1500  patients  annually,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  to  our  students  the  best  possible  opportunity 
for  clinical  instruction  in  obstetrics,  is  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  twofold  value  of  a  hospital  under 
the  immediate  direction  and  control  of  the  University. 

In  the  new  curriculum  our  present  hospital  fa- 
cilities are  made  use  of  to  the  full  limit  of  our 
privileges,  but  the  need  of  a  University  hospital  in 
which  research  could  be  carried  on  and  in  which  we 
could  assign  students  to  resident  positions  as  jtmior 
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assistants,  and  so  give  them  a  wider  experience  than 
can  at  present  be  obtained,  is  keenly  felt  by  the 
Faculty. 

The  curriculum  wiU  be  much  strengthened  by  the 
entire  reconstruction  of  the  Department  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  and  the  installation  of 
laboratories  of  pharmacology  and  toxicology,  under 
Dr.  Christian  A.  Herter  and  his  associates,  Drs. 
Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  Walter  A.  Bastedo,  and  Frank  S. 
Meara.  Not  only  will  the  instruction  in  this  De- 
partment be  greatly  extended,  but  laboratory  teach- 
ing and  recitations  will  take  the  place  of  didactic 
lectures.  The  teaching  staff  of  the  Departments  of 
Physiology  and  of  Surgery  has  also  been  added  to, 
and  new  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects  will  be 
introduced. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  the  Medical 
Faculty  lost  four  of  its  oldest  members.  Dr.  McLane, 
who  retired  from  his  professorship  in  1898,  resigned 
the  office  of  Dean  and  withdrew  from  active  service  in 
the  institution  whose  present  form  and  prosperity  are 
so  largely  due  to  him.  Dr.  Weir,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery, became  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  at  his  own 
request.  Dr.  Peabody,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  and  Dr.  Tuttle,  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology, resigned  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
private  practice.  The  Department  of  which  Dr. 
Peabody  was  the  head  has  been  reorganized  and 
extended  in  the  manner  already  described.  Tem- 
porary provision  for  the  Department  of  Gynecology 
has  been  made  by  assigning  it,  for  the  year,  to  the 
care  of  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics.  Dr.  Weir's  work 
will  devolve  upon  Dr.  Joseph  A.   Blake  and  Dr. 
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George  E.  Brewer,  with  the  respective  titles  of  Lec- 
ttirer  in  Surgery  and  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Surgery. 

It  wiU  be  the  policy  of  the  University  to  adjust  the 
salaries  and  academic  rank  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Medical  School  to  those  in  the  University  at  large  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  and  the  means  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Trustees  will  permit.  The  strengthening, 
development,  and  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  Medical 
School  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  now  be- 
fore the  University,  and  one  which  only  large  additions 
to  our  resources  will  enable  us  to  solve  satisfactorily. 

Particular  attention  is  due  to  the  full  and  detailed 
report  of  the  Librarian  of  the  University.  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  work  of  the  Library,  jj^^  0^. 
its  enviable  reputation  for  efficiency  and  veraty 
courtesy,  and  its  unfailing  resourcefulness,  ^^^^"7 
have  not  been  accompanied  by  any  increase  in  its 
appropriations  or  accommodations.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  Library,  if  it  cannot  go  forward,  must 
inevitably  go  backward.  The  demands  upon  it  are 
too  great  to  be  successfully  borne  unless  it  can  com- 
mand more  room  and  larger  aimual  appropriations. 
The  temporary  tenancy  of  the  Library  building  by 
the  Schools  of  Law  and  PoUtical  Science,  and  by  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  has  now  extended  over 
six  years,  with  the  result  that  less  than  one-third  of 
the  building  is  available  for  Library  uses.  Mean- 
while the  student  attendance  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  botmds,  new  Departments  have  been  created, 
and  the  general  use  of  the  Library  has  grown  beyond 
any  reasonable  expectation.  If  the  whole  btiilding 
were  now  at  the  Librarian's  disposal,  every  room  in 
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it  could  be  put  to  good  use  at  once.  The  ability, 
loyalty,  and  increased  experience  of  the  Library  staflE 
have  not  been  recognized,  as  they  should  be,  by 
increased  compensation.  There  is  no  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  were  it  not  for  the  invaluable 
aid  from  an  anonymotis  donor  each  year  for  several 
years  past,  the  purchase  of  books  would  have  come 
almost  to  a  standstill.  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  may 
prove  possible  to  give  relief  and  assistance  to  the 
Library  both  as  to  room  and  as  to  annual  appropria- 
tions in  the  near  future.  No  other  branch  of  the 
University's  work  outranks  it  in  importance  and 
none  is  better  organized  and  administered. 

It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  bring  all  the 
collections  of  books  throughout  the  University  un- 
der the  general  oversight  of  the  Librarian  at  an  early 
day,  and  to  administer  them  on  one  uniform  plan. 
Economy  and  increased  efficiency  will  be  the  certain 
result  of  this  step.  Deputy  librarians  would  natur- 
ally be  appointed  to  take  immediate  charge  of  the 
larger  collections,  such  as  that  of  the  Law  School 
and  Teachers  College,  and  libraries  mainly  depart- 
mental in  character  would  of  course  be  administered 
according  to  the  special  needs  of  the  Department 
concerned.  But  there  would  be  but  one  system  of 
purchase  and  cataloguing,  and  one  scale  of  salaries, 
throughout  the  libraries  of  the  University.  The 
gain  would  be  marked  in  many  ways. 

The  fourth  Summer  Session  enrolled  940  students 
at  Momingside  Heights  and  53  at  the  College  of 
The  Sum-  Physicians  and  Surgeons — 993  in  all.  Be- 
mer  Session  ginning  {^  the  stmimer  of  1900  with  a 
registration  of  417,  the  Stimmer  Session  has  grown 
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rapidly,  579  being  enrolled  in  1901  and  643  in  1902. 
The  conduct  of  the  Summer  Session  has  not  been  a 
source  of  expense  to  the  University,  and  it  must  now 
be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  our  work.  With 
but  few  exceptions,  the  courses  of  instruction  offered 
at  the  Summer  Session  are  not  popular  in  character, 
but  represent,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  courses  carried 
on  during  the  ordinary  academic  year  from  Septem- 
ber to  June.  The  students  are  exceptionally  com- 
petent and  industrious,  and  testimony  is  universal 
that  the  results  have  far  exceeded  anything  that 
we  had  a  right  to  expect.  Most  of  the  courses 
heretofore  given  have  been  of  collegiate  grade,  but 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  more  advanced 
instruction. 

On  February  17,  1903,  the  University  Council  defi- 
nitely fixed  the  status  of  the  Stmimer  Session,  in  so 
far  as  candidates  for  higher  degrees  are  concerned,  by 
prescribing  regulations  tmder  which  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  may  be  received  at  that 
time.  Before  long,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  up  for 
formal  consideration  the  many  questions  which  the 
existence  of  the  Summer  Session,  and  its  immediate 
success,  present. 

The  University  Council  has  adopted  and  put  into 
effect  a  revision  of  the  academic  calendar,  by  which 
the    total    amotmt    of   vacation    in    each  The 

year   has   been    reduced   and    the   period    Academic 

«  ^  «  .  4.      ^        .  CalendAT 

devoted   to   teachmg  correspondmgly   m- 
creased.     The  calendar  heretofore  in  force,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  academic  year  began  on  the  first 
Monday  in  October  and  ended  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  Jtme,  had  several  disadvantages.     Under  its 
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provisions  too  little  time  each  year  was  devoted  to 
actual  teaching,  different  academic  years  were  of 
differing  lengths,  and  the  two  parts  or  terms  into 
which  the  year  was  divided  were  of  imequal  length. 
The  new  calendar  has  removed  all  of  these  objections. 
It  is  based  upon  Commencement  Day,  which  will 
hereafter  fall  on  the  Wednesday  nearest  the  eleventh 
of  June;  the  academic  year  will  open  37  weeks 
before  Commencement  Day.  The  academic  year 
1903-4  will  therefore  begin  on  September  23  in- 
stead of  on  October  5.  The  holidays  during  the 
academic  year  will  hereafter  be  the  following  only: 
Election  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  following,  two  weeks  at  Christmas,  four  days 
at  Easter,  and  Memorial  Day.  The  intermediate,  or 
mid-year,  examinations,  when  held,  will  hereafter 
occupy  ten  days  instead  of  two  weeks  as  formerly. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  the 
Faculties  have  arranged  to  leave  the  hour  from  12.30 
to  1.30,  daily,  free  from  assignment  for  any  academic 
exercise.  This  will  afford  students  a  reasonable  and 
convenient  opportunity  for  luncheon,  which  many  of 
them  have  not  had  heretofore ;  and  it  will  also  give  a 
chance  for  student  gatherings  of  various  kinds,  when  a 
large  and  representative  attendance  may  be  had  with- 
out interfering  with  laboratory  or  classroom  work. 

On  October  6,  1902,  the  Trustees  directed  the 
Committee  on  Education  to  consider  what  pubUc 
_  recognition,  if  any,  should  be  made  of  the 
dredand  one  htmdred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  on 
Fiftieth  An- October  3 1,  1904,  of  the  granting  of  the 
mversary    Q)^^^^^  q£  ^^  Gk)vemors  of  the  College  of 

the  Province  of  New  York  in  the  City  of  New  York  in 
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America,  which  act  was  the  foundation  of  the  Coltini- 
bia  University  of  to-day.  On  March  2,  1903,  the 
Committee  on  Education  reported  a  plan  for  public 
recognition  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  foundation  of  the  University,  which  plan 
had  been  recommended  by  the  University  Cotmcil, 
and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Trustees.  A  Conmiittee 
to  take  charge  of  the  details  of  the  celebration  has 
been  designated,  consisting  of  the  Chairman  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  Trustees,  and  Professors  Van  Amringe, 
Peck,  Munroe  Smith,  and  R.  S.  Woodward,  together 
with  the  President. 

The  celebration,  as  proposed,  will  be  purely  aca- 
demic in  character.  On  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  October  25,  26,  27,  and  28, 
there  will  be  a  series  of  colloqtiies,  conferences,  or 
lectures  by  a  small  number  of  eminent  foreign 
scholars,  to  be  delivered  at  the  University  before  the 
officers,  advanced  students,  and  such  scholars  from 
other  American  institutions  as  may  accept  invita- 
tions to  be  present.  The  scholars  to  be  invited  to 
give  the  colloqtiies  or  lectiures  will  be  so  chosen  as  to 
give  representation  to  the  different  fields  of  activity 
in  which  the  University  is  at  present  engaged. 

On  Saturday,  October  29,  there  will  be  exercises  to 
be  plaimed  and  conducted  by  the  students  of  the 
University.  For  Sunday,  October  30,  there  is 
planned  a  religious  service  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
to  be  held  at  the  University,  with  appropriate  music 
and  a  sermon  by  a  distinguished  preacher. 

The  celebration  will  come  to  an  end  on  Monday, 
October  31,  1904,  with  a  luncheon  and  reception  to 
the  distinguished  guests  of  the  University,  and  an 
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address,  historical  in  character,  by  the  President  of 
the  University. 

It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  mark  in  dignified  and 
appropriate  fashion  the  anniversary  celebrated  and 
to  lay  stress  on  those  forces  which  have  moiilded  the 
University  in  the  past  and  which  are  shaping  its 
ideals  for  the  futtire. 

After  twenty-two  years  of  distinguished  service, 
Professor  William  R.  Ware  retired  from  active  duty 
Retirement  ^*  *^^  close  of  the  academic  year,  to  become 
of  Prof essor  Emerittis  Professor  of  Architecture  in  ac- 
^^^  cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Statutes. 
Professor  Ware's  retirement  was  marked  by  every 
possible  expression  of  the  high  regard  and  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  entire  University.  As  his 
colleagues  have  happily  recorded,  Professor  Ware, 
throughout  his  career,  has  represented  the  idea  that 
architecture  is  not  a  mere  craft  to  be  learned  through 
apprenticeship,  nor  merely  a  branch  of  engineering 
to  be  taught  in  a  scientific  school,  but  an  art  to 
be  taught  in  an  environment  primarily  artistic. 
Upon  the  foundation  laid  by  him  the  futtire  School  of 
Fine  Arts  will  certainly  rise,  and  what  it  will  owe  to 
his  lofty  idealism  and  great  ability  is  already  written 
in  the  University  records. 

The  loss  by  death  has  been  severe.  Two  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  two  of  the  senior  members 
Deaths  of  ^^  ^^  academic  staff,  one  emeritus  pro- 
University  fessor,  and  two  jtmior  officers  of  instruction 
^^^®"  have  died  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
Report.     On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  William 
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Colford  Schermerhom,  of  the  class  of  1840,  passed 
away,  ftill  of  years  and  honors.  For  forty-three 
years  a  Trustee,  and  for  ten  years  chairman  of  the 
board,  Mr.  Schermerhom  had  given  a  lifetime  of 
generous,  devoted,  and  whole-hearted  service  to  the 
cause  he  loved  so  well.  His  wise  and  sagacious  coim- 
sel,  his  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  his  constant  and 
loyal  support  wiU  be  sadly  missed  as  the  years  roll  on. 
lifc.  Schermerhom  was  followed  on  January  18,  1903, 
by  Abram  Stevens  Hewitt  of  the  class  of  1842, 
first  citizen  of  New  York,  a  Trustee  since  1901,  and 
chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  as  well. 
Mr.  Hewitt's  brilliant  mind,  his  profound  knowl- 
edge, his  truly  remarkable  power  of  expression,  and 
his  courageous  and  tinfaltering  patriotism,  won  him 
high  place  in  the  regard  of  his  countrymen,  and  his 
death  makes  a  gap  that  will  not  soon  be  filled. 
Ogden  Nicholas  Rood,  professor  of  physics  since 
1864,  died  on  November  12,  1902.  One  of  the  earli- 
est Americans  to  win  a  place  in  the  front  rank  as  a 
scientific  investigator,  an  open-minded  and  sympa- 
thetic scholar.  Professor  Rood's  influence  has  been 
potent  for  a  generation,  and  his  going  leaves  in  ac- 
tive service  but  two  survivors  of  the  group  of  men 
of  learning  and  striking  personality  who  made 
famous  the  Columbia  College  of  the  sixties  and 
early  seventies.  Thomas  Randolph  Price,  professor 
of  the  English  language  and  literature,  died,  after  a 
brief  illness,  on  May  7,  1903.  Professor  Price  came 
to  Columbia  from  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1882,  and  his  singularly  winning  personality  and  pro- 
found learning  made  him  an  important  factor  in 
transforming  the  old  College  into  the  University  that 
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we  know  to-day.  The  passing  of  scholars  of  the  type 
of  Rood  and  Price,  like  that  of  Newberry  and  Trow- 
bridge who  have  gone  before,  forces  the  question 
where,  in  our  time  of  intense  specialization,  broad- 
minded,  catholic,  and  truly  cultivated  men  are  to  be 
found  to  carry  on  the  work  which  they  have  begim. 

The  emeritus  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gjme- 
cology.  Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  died  at  Thomasville, 
Ga.,  on  February  28,  1903.  Dr.  Thomas  had  been  a 
distinguished  leader  of  his  profession  for  forty  years, 
and  as  a  teacher  of  his  specialty  was  held  in  high 
regard  by  an  army  of  grateful  students. 

Louise  Brisbin  Dtmn,  A.M.,  tutor  in  botany,  and 
Jtdia  Nelson  Colles,  A.M.,  tutor  in  physics,  both 
members  of  the  Barnard  College  staff,  died  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1902,  and  May  24,  1903,  respectively.  Both 
women  were  cut  off  on  the  threshold  of  useful  careers 
in  the  University,  which  their  scholarship,  zeal,  and 
high  ideals  would  certainly  have  marked  with  success. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

President 

October  5,  1903 
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STATISTICS  REGARDING  THE  TEACHING  AND  AD- 

MINISTRATIVE  STAFF  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC 

YEAR  1909-1903 

Summary  of  Oppicbrs 

X90i-X90a       X9ea-X903 

ProfeMors 79  90 

Adjunct  and  Associate  Piofessors 37  31 

CItoical  Professors  and  Lecturers 19  16 

Instructors 62  66 

Demonstrators 3  3 

Assistant  Demonstrators 11  10 

Tutors 46  so 

Assistants 48  47 

Curators 3  2 

Lecturers a6  26 

Clinical  Assistants 83  79 

Officers  of  Instruction 407  4^0 

Officers  of  Administration 16  17 

Emeritus  Officers 9  10 

Total 43«  447 

VACANCIES 
Occurring,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  on  June  30,  1903 

Professors  and  AdministraUve  Officers 

WiLUAM  Lbdyard  Cathcart Rangaed 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
RussBLL  H.  Chittbndbn,  Ph.D Term  Expired 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Physiological 
Chemistry. 
Jambs  H.  Hyslop,  Ph.D.,  LL.D Resigned 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Ethics. 
WiLUAM  A.  Kbbnbr,  LL.D Resigned 

Kent  Professor  of  Law. 
Jambs  W.  McLanb,  M.D.     May  31 Resigned 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Gborgb  L.  Pbabodt,  M.D Resigned 

F^fessor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
Thomas  R.  Pricb,  LL.D.    May  7 Died 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature 
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OODBN  N.  Rood,  A.M.     Nov.  la Died 

Professor  of  Physics. 
Watson  L.  Savage,  A.M.,  M.D Term  Expired 

Director  of  the  Gymnasitun. 
T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  M.D.     Feb.  28 Died 

Bmeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
Gborgb  M.  Tuttle,  M.D Resigned 

Professor  of  Gjrnecology. 
William  R.  Ware,  LL.D Retired 

Professor  of  Architecture. 
Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     Jan.  16 Resigned 

Delegate  to  the  University  Council. 

Instructors  and  Demonstrators 

John  H.  Claiborne  M.D Resigned 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
Gborgb  C.  Freeborn,  M.D Resigned 

Instructor  in  Normal  Histology. 
Francis  Huber,  M.D.     December Resigned 

Instructor  in  the  Diseases  of  Children. 
Gborgb  W.  Jarhan,  M.D Term  Expired 

Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
John  Henry  Larkin,  M.D Term  Expired 

Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Curator  of  the 
Museum. 
August  Jerome  Lartigau,  M.D Term  Expired 

Instructor  in  Pathology. 
Charles  H.  May,  M.D Resigned 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

Tutors 

Henry  Jagoe  Burchell,  A.M Resigned 

Tutor  in  Classical  Philology. 
Julia  Nelson  Collbs,  A.M.     May  24 Died 

Tutor  in  Physics. 
Louise  B.  Dunn,  A.M.     Dec.  17 Died 

Tutor  in  Botany. 
Carl  A.  Ernst,  Ph.D.     Feb.  i Resigned 

Tutor  in  General  Chemistry. 
Hercules  Wallace  Geromanos,  S.B Term  Expired 

Tutor  in  Metallurgy^ 
William  A.  Nitze,  PITd Resigned 

Tutor  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Charles  A.  Whiting,  M.D Term  Expired 

Tutor  in  Gynecology. 

Lecturers 

Harry  Alonzo  Cushing,  Ph.D.,  LL.B Term  Expired 

Lecttirer  in  History  and  Constitutional  Law. 
Ellen  Scott  Davison,  A.M Term  Expired 

Lecturer  in  History. 
Walter  Lynwood  Fleming,  M.S.,  A.M Term  Expired 

Lecturer  in  History. 
Jambs  Wilpord  Garner.  B.S.,  PhD Term  Expired 

Lecturer  in  History. 
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Edward  Morgan  Lbwis»  A.M Resigned 

Lecturer  in  Elocution. 
William  T.  Partridob Resigned 

Lecturer  in  Architectural  Design. 
Jambs  Dbnnison  Rogbrs»  Ph.D Resigned 

Lecturer  in  Greek. 

Assisiants 

JosBPH  Hbrshby  Bair,  A.M Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Anthiopology. 
Jban  Alicb  Broadhurst,  B.S Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Botany. 
Ralph  E.  Bupfington,  M.D Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Normal  Histology. 
John  Cabot,  Jr.,  M.E Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Physics. 
William  Cogswbll  Clarkb,  M.D Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Normal  Histology. 
William  W.  Comstock,  A.B.     ]^b.  28 Resigned 

Assistant  in  Physics. 
Gborgb  Hbnry  Danton,  A.B Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Comparative  Literature. 
JosBPH  Louis  Danzigbr,  B.S Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
William  Harpbr  Davis,  A.B Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Psychology. 
Cyrus  Wbst  Fibld,  M.D.     Nov.  i Resigned 

Assistant  in  Pathology. 
Gborgb  Irving  Pinlay,  Ph.D Resigned 

Assistant  in  Geology. 
Frank  E.  Halb,  Ph.D.     April  i Resigned 

Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
Philip  B.  Hawk,  M.S.,  Ph.D Resigned 

Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Joseph  S.  McCord,  B.S Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Mineralogy. 
Edward  L'  H.  McGinnis,  M.D Resigned 

Electro-Therapeutist . 
GusTAV  M.  Mbybr,  Sc.D Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
David  Hbnry  Pollard,  A.B.    Jan.  19 Resigned 

Assistant  in  Mathematics.  ^ 

Hbrvby  W.  Shimbr,  A.B Resigned 

Assistant  in  Paliaeontology. 
Gilbbrt  Tolman,  A.M Resigned 

Assistant  in  Physics. 
Edwin  Carlbton  Upton,  B.S.,  A.M Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  English. 
RossiTBR  L.  Watbrs,  Mech.E Resigned 

Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Francis  Josbph  Whitb,  E.E Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
LiNSLBY  R.  Williams,  M.D Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Normal  Histology. 
Charlbs  R.  Wyckopp,  Jr.,  B.S.,  C.E Term  Expired 

Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 
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CHANOBS  OP  TITLB 
To  take  effect  July  i,  1903 

Professors 


Fkank  J.  GooDNOW,  LL.D. . .  Professor  of  Admin-   Eaton  Professor  of 

istrative  Law  Administrative 

Law  and  Muni- 
cipal Science 
Gborgb  W.  Kirchwby,  A.B..Nash  Professorof        Kent  Professor  of 

Law  Law 

Jambs  B.  Russbll,  Ph.D.  . . .  Professor    of    the      Professor  of  Edu- 

History  of  Edu-  cation 

cation 
Robert  F.  Weir,  M.D Professor  of  Surgery  Professor  of  Clini- 
cal Stirgery 

If^fruciors 


Fredbrick  R.  Bailbt,  M.D.. Instructor  in  Nor- 
mal and  Patho- 
logical Histology 
of  the  Nervous 
System 

Russell  Burton  Opitz,  M.D. Assistant  Demon- 
strator of  Physi- 
ology 

James  T.  Shot  well,  Ph.D. . .  Lecturer  in  History 


Instructor  in  Nor- 
mal Histology 


Instructor  in  Phy- 
siology 

Instructor  in  His- 
tory 


Lecturers 

George  J.  Bayles,  Ph.D. . .  .Prize  Lecturer   on 

Ecclesiastical  Or- 
ganization and 
Grovemment  in 
the  United  States 

Joseph  A.  Blake,  M.D Instructor  in  Sur- 
gery 

GeorgB  E.  Brewer,  M.D.... Instructor  in  Sur- 
gery 

William  B.  Colet,  M.D Instructor  in  Sur- 
gery 

William  S.  Day,  Ph.D Tutor  in  Physics 

RoLPE  Floyd,  M.D Assistant  Demonstra- 
tor of  Anatomy 

John  S.  Thacher,  M.D Demonstrator  in 

Pathological 
Anatom^r 

Jambs  D.  Voorhbes,  M.D.. .  .Instructor in  Ob- 
stetrics 


Lecturer  on  Eccle- 
siology 


Lecturer  on  Sur- 
gery 

Clinical  Lecturer 
in  Surgery 

Clinical  Lecturer 
and  Instructor 
in  Surgery 

Lecturer  in  Phy- 
sics 

Lecturer  in  Anat- 
omy 

Clinical  Lecturer 
in  Medicine 

Lecttirer  in  Obste- 
trics 
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CuTcUors 

MAUS  PROM  TO 

Charles  Porbbs,  B.S.,  M.D. .  Assistant  in  Physics    Curator  in  Physics 

APPOINTMENTS 
To  take  effect  July  i,  1903 

Professors  and  Administrative  Officers 

NAMB  OFVICB 

John  G.  Curtis,  M.D.    (May  31)..  Actins^  Dean   of  the   School  of 

Medicine 

Laura  D.  Gill,  A.M.     (March  2)..  Adviser  to  Women  Graduate  Stu- 
dents 

CHRISTIAN  A.  Hbrtbr,  M.D Professor  of  Pharmacology  and 

Therapeutics 

David  Stuart  Dodgb  Jessup,  M.D.  Medical  Visitor  of  the  University 

Jambs  P.  Kbmp,  E.M.      (January 

16) Delegate  to  University  Council 

Gborgb  L.  Mbylan,  M.D Adjunct    Professor    of    Physical 

Education  and  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Gymnasitmi 

Brnbst  p.  Nichols,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.  . .  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics 

Hbnry  Carr  Pbarson,  A.B Principal  of  Horace  Mann   Ele- 
mentary School 

Marshall  H.  Savillb Loubat    Professor    of   American 

Archaeology 

Jambs  B.  Scott,  A.M.,  J.U.D Professor  of  Law 

Prbdbrick  H.  Sykbs,  Ph.D Director  of   the  Extension  De- 
partment in  Teachers  College 

Amasa  Trowbridge,  Ph.B Adjtmct  Professor  of  Mechanical 

Engineering 

Instructors  and  Demonstrators 

Guy  (}ochran,  M.D Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Phy- 
siology 
William  Darrach,  M.D Assistant   Demonstrator  of  An- 
atomy 

Alprbd  H.  Gumabr,  B.S Instructor  in  Architectural  Design 

Porbbs  Hawkbs,  M.D Instructor  in  Surgery 

Ward  A.  Holdbn,  M.D Instructor  in  Ophthalmology 

Smith  Ely  Jellipfb,  M.D Instructor  in  Materia  Medica  and 

Therapeutics 
Clarence  A.  Mc Williams,  M.D. . .   Instructor  in  Surgery 

Frank  S.  Mathews,  M.D Instructor  in  Gjmecoloc^ 

A.  M.  MiLLBR,  A.M Instructor  in  Normai  Histology 

Prank  R.  Oastler,  M.D Instructor  in  Gynecology 

Leandbr  H.  Shearer,  M.D Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Physi- 
ology 

Howard  C.  Taylor,  M.D Instructor  in  Gynecology 

George  A.  Tuttle,  M.D Demonstrator  m  Pathological 

AnSLtomy 

Henry  H.  Tyson,  M.D Instructor  in  Ophthalmology 

Albert  P.  Wills,  Ph.D Instructor  in  M^echanics 

Robert    Sessions    Woodworth, 

Ph.D Instructor  in  Psychology 
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Tutors 

Waltbr  A.  Bastbdo,  M.D Tutor   in   Materia    Medica    and 

Pharmacology 

Hal  T.  Beans,  B.S.,  A.M Tutor  in  Analytical  Chemistry 

Charles  P.  Berket,  Ph.D Tutor  in  Geology 

Myrick  N.  Bolles,  Ph.D Tutor  in  Metalhirgy 

Bbrgbn  Davis,  Ph.D Tutor  in  Physics 

Clifford  Gray,  £.£.,  A.M Tutor  in  Mathematics 

RoscoB  Guernsey,  Ph.D Tutor  in  Greek 

Richard  Thayer  Holbrook,  A.B.  Tutor  in  the  Romance  Languages 

and  Literatures 

Edward  A.  Hook,  B.S Tutor  in  Mathematics 

John  D.  £Laps»  LL.B Tutor  in  Law 

Arthur  Colon  Nbish,  A.M Tutor  in  Chemistry 

Harold  S.  Syhmbs,  Ph.D Tutor  in  English 

Lecturers 

Francis  C.  Huntington,  LL.B Lecturer  in  Law 

Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  A.M Lecturer  in  Classical  Philology 

Arnold  H.  Knapp,  M.D Lecturer  in  Ophthalmology 

William  Pbppbrrbll  Montague, 

Ph.D Lecttirer  in  Philosophy 

Ida  H.  Ooilvib,  Ph.D Lecturer  in  Geology 

Charles  Lanb  Poor,  Ph.D Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

William  Popper,  Ph.D Gustay  Gottheil  Lecturer  in  Se- 
mitic Languages 

Marie  Reimer,  A.B Lecturer  in  Chemistry 

Jackson  E.  Reynolds,  LL.B Lecturer  in  Law 

Joseph  W.  Richards,  Ph.D Lecturer  in  Metallurgy 

Assistants 

Richard  Walter  Berlinbr Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing 
Arthur     S.     Chittenden,     M.D. 

(November  i) Assistant  in  Pathology 

Karl  A.  Connbll,  M.D Assistant  in  Normal  Histology 

Arthur  S.  Corwin,  M.D Assistant  in  Normal  Histology 

John  Crawford,  Jr.,  B.S Assistant  in  Mineralogy 

Frederick  Van  Dyke  Cruser,  B.S.  Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry 
Pauline  Hamilton  Dbderer,  A.B.  Assistant  in  Zoology 
Prank  E.  Hale,  Ph.D.    (Sept.  lo) .  Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry 
Homer     Dolivbr     House,     B.S. 

(January  i) Assistant  in  Botany 

Percy  Hughbs,  A.M Assistant  in  Philosophy 

Helbn  Isham,  A.B Assistant  in  Org[anic  Chemistry 

Robert  J.  H.  Klibnb.     (Oct.  6) . .  Assistant  in  Chmese 
Alice  A.  Knox,  A.B Assistant  in  Botany 

JOHN  B.  Luther,  Ph.G Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry 
'rank  S.  Mbara,  M.D Assistant  in  Materia  Medica  and 

-  /  Therapeutics 

James  Burt  Miner,  Ph.D Assistant  in  Psychology 

GusTAv  M.  Meyer,  Sc.D.     (Apr.  i)  Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry 
Allen    Henry    Nelson,    A.  M. 

(March  2) Assistant  in  Physics 
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Hbnrt  Stuart  Pattbrson,  M.D.  .  Assistant  in  Clinical  Patholog 

Annina  Pbriam,  A.M Assistant  in  the  Germanic 

guages  and  Literatures 

Philipp  Sbibbrth,  A.M Assistant  in  the  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures 

Thomas    O'Conor    Sloans,    Jr., 

B.S.,  E.£ Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing 

Charlbs  H.  Smith,  M.D Assistant  in  Normal  Histology 

JOHN  P.  Thompson,  B.S Assistant  in  Metallurgy 
[auricb  J.  Thompson.     Can.  19).  Assistant  in  Mathematics 

Karl  M.  Vogbl,  M.D Assistant  in  Pathology 

Charlbs  P.  Weston,  C.E.,  A.M. 

(Oct.  8) Assistant  in  Mechanics 

Clark  Wisslbr,  Ph.D Assistant  in  Anthropology 

Charles  R.  Wyckopf,  Jr.,  B.S., 
C.E.     (Oct.  6) Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering 

Emeritus  Professors 

Hbrman  Knapp,  M.D Emeritus  Professor  of  Ophthal- 
mology 

William  R.  Wars,  LL.D Emeritus  Professor  of  Architec- 
ture 
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PUBLIC  LECTURES 

Under  the  Auspices  op  the  University 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

November  17.  Farewell  visit  to  Columbia  University  of  M.  Jules 
Cambon;  addresses  by  President  Butler,  M.  Cam- 
bon,  and  Professor  Cohn. 


Lectures  on  Fine  Arts.    Officers  of  Columbia  Univeriity 

October       27.    The  Point  of  View  of  ^Esthetics  as  Applied  to  the 

Pine  Arts.     Adam  L.  Jones,  Ph.D. 
November    3.     Some  General   Principles  of  ^Esthetics.     Adam   L. 
Jones,  Ph.D. 
"  zo.     Architecture  in  its  Relations  to  History:  A  Study  in 

the  Evolution  of  Styles.     Alfred  D.  P.  Hamlin, 
A.M. 
18.    The  Art  of  India.     A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  L.H.D., 
Ph.D. 
"         24.     A  Study  of  Moslem  Religious  Architecture.     Alfred 
D.  F.  Hamlin,  A.M. 
December    2.    The  Art  of  Persia.    A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  L.H.D., 
Ph.D. 
"  8.     Some   Practical   Applications   of  the   Principles  of 

^Esthetics  in  the  Fine  Arts.     Adam  L.  Jones,  Ph.D. 
"  15.     On  the  Relation  of  Sculpture  to  Architecture.     Ed- 

ward R.  Smith,  A.B. 
January       9.     Greek  Sculpture,  I.     Clarence  H.  Young,  Ph.D. 
16.     Greek  Sculpture,  II.     Clarence  H.  Young,  Ph.D. 
"         23.     Ancient  Greek  Costtmie.     Clarence  H.  Yotmg,  Ph.D. 
February     2.     Greek  Vases.     Maximilian  K.  Kress,  A.M. 
9.     Vase  Painting.    James  R.  Wheeler,  Ph.D. 
"  16.     Vase  Painting  and  the  Art  of  Polygnotus.    James  R. 

Wheeler,  Ph.D. 
"  23.     Attic  Grave  Monuments.    James  R.  Wheeler,  Fh.D. 

March  2.     Relation  of  Painting  to  Architecture.     Edward  R. 

Smith,  A.B. 
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March 


April 


6. 
13. 


23. 

30. 
6. 

13. 


Ancient  Roman  Coins.     George  N.  Olcott,  Ph.D. 
Wall  Decoration  at  Pompeii.    James  C.  Egbert,  Jr,, 

Ph.D. 
Pictorial  Art  of  the  Early  Christian  Period.    James 

C.  Egbert,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
The  Transition  from   Classic  to   Gothic  Forms  in 

Architecture.     William  R.  Ware,  LL.D. 
Gothic  Architecture.     William  R.  Ware,  LL.D. 
The    Mechanism    of    Composition.    Alfred    Vance 

Churchill,  A.M. 
Mural  Painting:    Principles  and  Processes.    Alfred 

Vance  Churchill,  A.M. 


Law  Lectures 


February  25. 


March 


April 


The  New  York  Supreme  Cotirt.     Hon.  Alden  Chester, 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 

York,  Appellate  Division. 
Appeals  and  the  Appellate  Division.     Hon.  Edward 

Patterson,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

State  of  New  York,  Appellate  Division. 
The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals.     Hon.  Alton  B. 

Parker,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 

State  of  New  York. 
The  New  York  Municipal  Courts.     Hon.  George  F. 

Roesch,  Justice  of  the  Mtmidpal  Court  of  the  City 

of  New  York. 
The  New  York  City  Court.     Hon.  Samuel  Seabury, 

Judge  of  the  City  Court  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  City  Magistrates*  Courts.     Hon.  Robert  C.  Cor- 
nell, City  Magistrate  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The    District-Attorney's    Office.     Hon.    Eugene    A. 

Philbin,  ex-District- Attorney  of  the  County  of  New 

York. 
The  Federal  Courts.     Hon.  Alfred  C.  Coxe,  Judge  of 

the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 
The  Corporation  Cotmsel's  Office.     Hon.  George  L. 

Rives,  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 
The  New  York  Surrogate's  Cotirt.     Hon.  Abner  C. 

Thomas,  Surrogate  of  the  County  of  New  York. 

Lectures  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  Editor  of  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography 

March  4.     The  Character  and  Uses  of  National  Biography. 

•*  5.     Foreign  Influences  on  Shakespeare. 


z8. 


25. 


8. 


15. 


29. 
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PUBUC  LECTURES 


The  French  Dramatists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Adolphe 
Cohn,  LL.B.,  A.M. 

April  X.     The  Romantic  Drama — Hugo  and  Dtimas  p^re. 

"  15.    The  Triumph  of  the  Bourgeoisie  and  the  Era  of  Comedy 

— Scribe  and  his  School. 
"  23.    The  Painters  of  Society — Augier  and  Dumas  fils. 

"  29.    Reaction  and  Counter-Reaction — The  Th6&tre  Libre 

and  the  revival  of  the  heroic  drama. 

AT  COOPER  UNION 

Ph3rsiology  of  the  Nervous  System  and  the  related  parts. 
John  G.  Curtis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Coltun- 
bia  University 

February  9.  How  we  know  that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  feeling, 
thought,  and  will. 

"  16.  How  the  nerves  work. 

"  23.  How  the  muscles  work. 

March  2.  How  we  see. 

"  9.  How  we  hear. 

"  16.  Taste,  smell,  and  touch. 

"  23.  The  involuntary  workings  of  the  nervous  system. 

"  30.  How  our  bodies  keep  their  balance. 

AT  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 

Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects,  by  Officers  of  the  University 

November  5.  Growth  of  Children  (illustrated).  Franz  Boas,  Ph.D. 
"  12.    The    Inheritance    of    Mental   Traits.     Edward    Lee 

Thomdike,  Ph.D. 
"  19.     Illustrations  of  the  Law  of  Tachygenesis,  or  "Accel- 

eration in  Development"  (illustrated).     Amadeus 

W.  Grabau,  S.D, 
"  26.    The  Beginnings  of  Certain  Characteristic  Structures 

of  Man.     Bashford  Dean,  Ph.D. 
December    3.     The  Phenomena  of  Cell  Division  in  Relation  to  some 

Problems  of  Biology  and  Medicine   (illustrated). 

Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
"  10.     The  Relation  of  Botany  to  Materia  Medica.     Lucien 

Marcus  Underwood,  Ph.D. 
"  17.     Nervotis  and  Mental  Diseases  among  Savage  Races. 

Livingston  Farrand,  A.M.,  M.D. 
January        7.     Osmotic   Pressure   and   Ionization    (illustrated).    J. 

Livingston  Rutgers  Morgan,  Ph.D. 
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January      14.     Some   Analytical   Applications   of   Ionization.     Ed- 
mund Howd  Miller,  Ph.D. 
*'         31.     Synthetic    Organic    Medicaments.     Marston    Taylor 

Bogert,  A.B.,  Ph.B. 
"         28.     Physical     and    Mental    Fatigue.     James    McKeen 
Cattell,  Ph.D. 
February     4.     Geological   Factors  in   Problems  of  Water  Supply 
(illustrated).    James  Furman  Kemp,  A.B.,  £.M. 
"  IX.    The   Weather   Ilienomena   of  the    Eastern   United 

States  in  their  Relation  to  Bodily  Health  (illus- 
trated).     Richard  Elwood  Dodge,  A.M. 
"  z8.     The  Protozoa  in  Relation  to  Modem  Problems  in 

Biology.     Gary  N.  Calkins,  Ph.D. 
"  25.     Methods  of  Exploration  for  Fossil  Mammals  and  Rep- 

tiles in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  (illustrated). 
Henry  Fairfield  Osbom,  ScD.,  LL.D. 
March  4.     Some  Recent  Researches  on  the  Relation  of  Electricity 

to  Matter  (illustrated).     Frank  Leo  Tufts,  Ph.D. 
"  zi.     Some   Phenomena  of  the   Molecular   Mechanics  of 

Liquids  (illustrated).     William  HaUock,  Ph.D. 
18.    Vital  Statistics  (illustrated).     Franklin  Henry  Gid- 
dings,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
"  25.    The  Problems  and  Results  of  Experimental  Embry- 

ology (illustrated).     Henry  E.  Crampton,  Ph.D. 

Under  Departmental  Auspices 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Department  of  Astronomy 

November  5.  Nebulae  and  the  Nebula  Theory.  E.  E.  Barnard,  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy,  Yerkes  Observatory,  Chicago 
University. 

December  4.  Recent  Results  in  Astronomical  Photography  with  the 
40-inch  Refractor  and  with  the  a-foot  Reflector  of 
the  Yerkes  Observatory.  G.  W.  Ritchey,  Yerkes 
Observatory,  Chicago  University. 

Department  of  Chinese 
Why  and  How  to  Study  Chinese.     Friedrich  Hirth,  Ph.D. 

March  5.  Political  Reasons  Calling  for  the  Study  of  Chinese. 

"  I  a.  Scientific  Results  Obtainable  from  Chinese  Studies. 

"  19.  Greek  Influences  in  Chinese  Art. 

a6.  On  the  Method  of  Studying  Chinese,  I. 

April  2.  On  the  Method  of  Studying  Chinese,  II. 
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PUBLIC  LECTURES 


Department  of  Bconomics  and  Social  Science 

December  x6.  The  Contribution  of  Statistics  to  Political  Economy. 
Francis  Y.  Edgeworth,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


January      14. 


28. 


February  4. 
II. 
18. 


March 


March 


XX. 


x8. 


35- 


Department  of  Germanic  Languages 

Die  Errichtung  eines  nationalen  Theaters.  Heinrich 
Conried,  A.M.,  Director  of  the  Irving  Place  Theatre. 

Fulda,  Hauptmann,  und  Sudermann.  Mr.  Joseph 
Winter,  Secretary  of  the  Deutscher  Gesellig-Wissen- 
schafUicher  Verein. 

Der  deutsche  Kaiser  und  die  deutsche  Schule.  Leo- 
pold Bahlsen,  Ph.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Nikolaus  Lenau.     Mr.  Udo  Brachvogel. 

Richard  Wagner  als  Dichter.     Emanuel  Baruch,  M.D . 

Chinesische  Aufzeichnung  uber  das  R6mische  Reich 
im  Altertum.  Friedrich  Hirth,  Ph.D.,  Dean  Lung 
Professor  of  Chinese,  Coliunbia  University. 

Friedrich  der  Grosse  und  die  Vereinigten  Staaten  von 
Amerika.  Mr.  Georg  von  Skal,  Editor  of  the  Nmu- 
Yorker  StacUs-Zeitung. 

Karl  der  Grosse  und  seine  Sdhne.  Rev.  August  Ul- 
mann,  S.T.D..  Rector  of  Trinity  School. 

Ein  interessantes  Kapitel  aus  der  deutschen  Volks- 
kunde.  Ludwig  B.  Bernstein,  Ph.D.,  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton High  School. 

Fritz  Reuter.  Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr.,  Ph.D.,  Germanic 
Department,  Columbia  University. 


The  Dutch  Poet,  Vondel.     Leonard  Charles   Van  Noppen, 
A.M. 

March         13.    Vondel's  "Lucifer":  its  influence  on  Milton's  "Para- 
dise Lost." 
"  20.    Vondel's  "Samson":   its  relation  to  Milton's  "Sam- 

son Agonistes." 
"  a;.    Vondel's  "Adam  in  Banishment":   its  place  in  the 

"Lucifer"  trilogy,  and  how  it  affected  Milton. 
April  3.     Vondel  as  a  L3rrist:  the  source  of  his  impulse,  and  his 

method. 
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Department  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages 

India  and  Persia.    Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 

(See  also  Fine  Arts  Series) 

November  x8.  The  Art  of  India. 

"         35.  The  Shah  Naxna,  or  Great  Epic  of  Persia. 

December    2.  The  Art  of  Persia. 

9.  The  Sanskrit  Dramas  of  Harsha. 


November   6. 
13. 

18. 
ao. 

December    4. 


18. 
January       8. 

15. 


Febniary    19. 
a6. 


March 


April 


19. 
a6. 


May 


16. 

93. 

30. 

7. 


Department  of  Romance  Languages 

6mile  Zola.     Professor  Cohn. 

L' Industrie  fran^aise  au  dix-huitidme  sidde.     Dr.  Grer- 

main  Martin,  School  of  Law  of  the  University  of 

Paris,  Lecturer  of  TAlliance  Franpaise. 
La    Trag6die    Fran^aise.     Professor    Alo6e    Fortier, 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 
Deux  grandes  manufactures  nationales:  Les  Gobelins 

et  la  Manufacture  de  Sevres.     (Illustrated  by  stere- 

opticon.)     Dr.  Germain  Martin. 
La    Question    Sociale    en    France.     Monsieur   Jules 

Huret,  of  Le  Figaro,  of  Paris. 
La  Formation  Intellectuelle  de  Napoleon.     Monsieur 

A.  Fran9ois  Monod,  Travelling  Fellow  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Public  Instruction  of  France. 
L'Ann^e  1902  en  France.     Professor  Cohn. 
Institutions  Centenaires  de  la  France  Modeme.      1. 

Le  Code  Civil.     Professor  Cohn. 
Institutions  Centenaires  de  la  France  Modeme. 

Le  Concordat.     Professor  Cohn. 
Institutions  Centenaires  de  la  France  Modeme. 

L'Universit^.     Professor  Cohn. 
Napol^n  dans  la  Po^e  Fran9aise.     Professor  Cohn. 
La  Prononciation  du  fran9aas  au  point  de  vue  de  la 

Phon^tique  exp6rimentale.     Mr.  Henry  Bargy. 
Gaston  Paris.     Professor  Cohn. 
Les  Ecrivains  am6ricains  et  la  Litt^rature  fran9aise. 

Mr.  Henry  Bargy. 
Jean  Fran9ois   Millet    (avec    projections    photogra- 

phiques.)     Monsieur  A.  Fran9ois  Monod. 
Une  nouvelle  France  en  nouvelle  Ecosse.     Mr.  Henry 

Bargy. 
Ernest  Legouv6.     Professor  Cohn. 
Terre  Neuve.     Mr.  Daniel  Jordan. 
Les  Cours  de  vacances  en  France.     Professor  Cohn. 
L'Abb^  Loisy  et  les  tendances  lib^rales  dans  le  catho- 

licisme  fran9ais.     Dr.  Gamault. 


II. 


III. 
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Ia  Pbfnilstion  F!nui(aiie.     PirofcBuior  L6opold  MabiUesn,  Directeur  dn 
M iii6e  Social,  M embre  Correqxmdaiit  de  I'lnslitiit  de  Fraaoe. 

Hardi  5.  I.  LePsaysan. 

7.  n.  L-Onvner. 

12.  III.  Le  BoaigeQis. 

14.  IV.  Le  Soldat. 

Diviaon  of  Oriental  Lacigiiages 

April  23.    Andcnt  and  Modem  Oriental  Mittic     Profewor  John 

Dynidey  Prince. 
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APPENDIX  3 

COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  STUDENTS 

Report  op  the  Secretary 

may  is,  1902,  to  may  3i,  i903 

In  following  up  the  work  of  the  Committee  during  the  year 
just  closed  I  was  guided  by  two  main  objects:  (i)  the  devel- 
opment of  opportunities  for  remtmerative  employment  for 
students;  (2)  the  ascertainment,  as  comprehensive  as  possible, 
of  the  amount  of  money  the  students  earned  both  with  and 
without  the  aid  of  the  Committee.  The  first  object  was  held 
in  view  to  find  out  whether  the  work  of  the  Committee  would 
warrant  the  aknost  undivided  attention  of  one  person;  the 
second,  to  learn  the  resources  in  New  York  City  for  those 
students  that  are  compelled  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses 
while  in  residence  at  the  University.  To  what  extent  the 
Committee  has  been  of  assistance  to  students  and  how  far 
the  students  have  been  able  to  help  themselves  the  figures 
given  in  this  report  will,  in  a  measure,  show. 

During  the  year  450  students  applied  to  the  Committee  for 
work,  an  increase  of  222  over  last  year.  Of  this  number  50 
were  women.  Last  year  the  women  received  from  the 
Committee  no  direct  assistance.  Of  the  450  applicants 
273  reported  their  earnings  on  blank  forms  provided 
by  the  Committee;  of  these  43  reported  that  they  had 
earned  nothing  whatever;  407  calls  for  student  assistants 
were  received.  Upon  investigation  82  of  these  were  found 
impracticable.  Of  the  remaining,  231  resulted  in  positions. 
Through  the  employment  obtained  for  them  by  the  Commit- 
tee the  students  earned  $16,654.44,  as  against  $6,459.68 
earned  last  year.  The  money  the  students  earned  on  thdr 
own  initiative  amounted  to  $41,122.13,  as  against  $9,204.50 
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recorded  last  year.  The  total  earnings  that  the  students  ob- 
tained, both  with  and  without  the  aid  of  the  Committee, 
amotmted  to  $57,724.57,  as  against  $15,664.18  reported  for 
the  year  1902-03. 

In  summarizing  the  reports  of  the  students  it  is  advisable 
to  keep  separate  the  money  earned  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion from  that  earned  during  the  academic  year,  since  a  pros- 
pective student  is  concerned  essentially  as  to  how  much  he 
can  earn  while  in  residence  at  the  University.  Such  a  person 
generally  wishes  to  know,  moreover,  what  he  is  likely  to  earn 
as  a  student  of  a  particular  school.  For  this  reason  the  re- 
ports have  been  again  summarized  according  to  schools,  with 
the  average  of  money  earned  by  the  students  of  the  respective 
schools. 

SUMMER  VACATION,  1902 

Earnings  op  iio  Students,  according  to  Kinds  of  Work 

Teaching  and  Tutoring: 

With  the  aid  of  the  Committee $ii74i  66 

Withoiit  the  aid  of  the  Committee 6,494  00 

$8,335  66 

Clerical  Work: 

With  the  aid  of  the  Committee 2,023  15 

Without  the  aid  of  the  Committee 1,035  50 

3.058  65 

Technical  Work: 

With  the  aid  of  the  Committee 396  96 

Without  the  aid  of  the  Committee 801  50 

1,198  46 

Miscellaneous  Work: 

With  the  aid  of  the  Committee 1,028  31 

Without  the  aid  of  the  Committee 4.767  92 

5*796  g3 

$18,289  00 

Totals: 

With  the  aid  of  the  Committee 5,162  58 

Without  the  aid  of  the  Committee 13,126  42 

18,289  00 
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SUMMER  VACATION.  190a 

Earnings  according  to  Schools 

The  earnings  of  no  students  aggregated $18,289  00 

The  average  earnings  of  each  student  were z66  a6 

CoVUgBi 

The  earnings  of  46  students  aggregated 6,437  4a 

The  average  earnings  of  each  student  were z6z  68 

Schools  of  Applied  Science: 

The  earnings  of  15  students  aggregated 3«z6o  50 

The  average  earnings  of  each  student  were 210  70 

Law  School: 

The  earnings  of  28  students  aggregated 6,130  67 

The  average  earnings  of  each  student  were a  18  95 

Medical  School: 

The  earnings  of  6  students  aggregated 465  50 

The  average  earnings  of  each  student  were 77  5^ 

Graduate  Schools: 

The  earnings  of  15  students  aggregated 3,560  41 

The  average  earnings  of  each  student  were 170  69 

ACADEMIC  YEAR,  1902-03 

Earnings  of  273  Students,  according  to  Kinds  of  Work 

Teaching  and  Tutoring: 
With  the  aid  of  the  Committee I  7,248  37 

Without  the  aid  of  the  Committee Z3i456  71 

$30,705  08 

Clerical  Work: 

With  the  aid  of  the  Committee x»o74  61 

Without  the  aid  of  the  Committee 3,709  03 

3.783  64 

Technical  Work: 

With  the  aid  of  the  Committee 281  29 

Without  the  aid  of  the  Committee 11364  76 

1,646  05 

Miscellaneous  Work: 

With  the  aid  of  the  Committee 9,808  09 

Without  the  aid  of  the  Committee 10,492  71 

13.300  80 

^     ,  S39.43S  57 

Totals: 

With  the  aid  of  the  Committee 11,413  36 

Without  the  aid  of  the  Committee 38,023  21 

$39,435  57 
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ACADEMIC  YEAR,  1902^3 
Earnings  according  to  Schools 

The  earnings  of  373  students  aggregated $39i435  57 

The  average  earnings  of  each  student  were 144  45 

C6lUg9: 

The  earnings  of  65  students  aggregated 6f5^7  >^ 

The  average  earnings  of  each  student  were xoi  34 

Schools  of  Applied  Science: 

The  earnings  of  38  students  aggregated 3>z77  ^9 

The  average  earnings  of  each  student  were z  13  49 

Medical  School: 

The  earnings  of  a  i  students  aggregated 789  82 

The  average  earnings  of  each  student  were 37  ^' 

Law  School: 

The  earnings  of  60  students  aggregated 7i93i  33 

The  average  earnings  of  each  student  were 132  18 

Graduate  Schools  (men  students) : 

The  earnings  of  70  students  aggregated i5>64S  84 

The  average  earnings  of  each  student  were 223  51 

Women  Students 
Barnard  College: 

The  earnings  of  5  students  aggregated 192  50 

The  average  earnings  of  each  student  were 38  50 

Graduate  Schools: 

The  earnings  of  24  students  aggregated 2,210  71 

The  average  earnings  of  each  student  were 92  1 1 

While  some  students  earned  less  than  the  average  amount, 
others  earned  considerably  more.  One  law  student  earned 
over  $1600  as  correspondent  for  a  newspaper.  Two  or 
three  others  earned  over  $600  as  tutors.  Two  directors  of 
play-centres  of  the  Board  of  Education  earned  each  about 
$500.  A  number  of  the  students  in  the  Law  School  taught 
in  the  public  evening  schools,  and  in  this  way  earned  about 
$300  each.  A  manager  of  a  yacht  club  made  $350  during  the 
summer  vacation.  During  the  academic  year  a  stenographer 
and  typewriter  earned  over  $150.  One  man  drove  a  truck  on 
Saturdays  tmtil  he  could  get  something  better  to  do.  At  the 
end  of  the  academic  year  he  had  made  over  $350.     In  the 
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college  another  newspaper  correspondent  made  over  $1200. 
A  life  insurance  agent  cleared  over  $700.  An  organizer  and 
director  of  boys'  dubs  made  about  $600.  In  the  same  man- 
ner several  other  students  earned  between  $200  and  $300. 
Another  student,  running  a  printing  shop  in  conjtmction  with 
his  brother,  earned  $250.  Of  two  other  students  that  came 
to  the  University  with  little  or  nothing,  one  earned  by  tutor- 
ing and  teaching  over  $250;  the  other,  over  $150  as  tutor 
and  telephone  operator. 

Among  the  graduate  students  the  work  done  is  almost  ex- 
clusively tutoring,  teaching,  writing,  and  lecturing.  In  these 
various  ways  several  men  earned  over  $700  each.  A  violinist, 
pla3ring  in  a  theatre  orchestra  at  night,  earned  about  $400; 
and  another  student,  by  conducting  a  steam  laundry  at  a 
summer  resort,  about  cleared  his  tttition  fee.  In  the  Schools 
of  Applied  Science  the  usual  means  of  earning  money  are 
tutoring  and  draughting.  Good  tutors  in  mathematics  and 
the  sciences  are  in  demand.  Two  men  tutoring  these  sub- 
jects alone  each  earned  over  $800.  One  student  made  $350 
as  draughtsman.  Another  earned  a  part  of  his  tuition  fee  by 
operating  a  stereopticon  for  the  free  lecture  bureau  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  A  Cuban  earned  about  $75  as  agent  for 
a  cigar  company.  Generally  speaking,  the  amounts  earned 
by  applied  science  students  are  small.  So,  too,  with  students 
of  the  Medical  School.  The  largest  amount  earned  by  one 
student,  who  acted  as  clerk,  was  $205.  A  licensed  druggist 
among  the  students  earned  about  $200  at  his  profession.  A 
stenographer  and  typewriter  made  about  $125.  Several  stu- 
dents, as  masseurs  and  nurses,  earned  small  amounts.  As  a 
rule,  throughout  the  University,  where  a  student  earned  more 
than  the  average  amount  he  invariably  was  a  student  that 
could  do  some  one  or  two  things  well,  and  who  was  able  and 
willing  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances.  A  student  who 
possesses  this  abiUty,  and  who  has,  moreover,  a  keen  sense  of 
responsibility,  will  meet  with  no  insuperable  difficulty  in 
earning  a  fair  share  of  his  expenses,  provided  he  is  not  a  stu- 
dent in  applied  science  or  medicine. 

To  get  a  more  definite  statement  as  to  the  limitations  put 
by  the  demands  of  the  University  to  the  students'  outside 
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activity,  the  students  of  the  different  schools,  whose  names 
are  on  the  file  of  the  Committee,  were  asked  to  give  a  state- 
ment of  their  time  spent  in  the  ways  indicated  in  the  table 
below  for  one  week  of  six  days.  The  replies  are  averaged  and 
summarized  below: 

Disposition  of  Students'  Time 


School. 


College 

Applied  Science. 

Law 

Medicine 

Graduate  (men) 

(including 

Teachers   Col- 

^lege)  

Barnard 

Graduate 

(women) 


ilil 


17 

15" 
31 


12 
17 


22 
16 

31 
26 


28 
17 


19 


10 

5 


^1 

n 


I 

6 
13 


Hi 


13 

12 

12 

3 


IS 
Informa- 
tion  not 
given. 


From  this  table  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  students  in 
appUed  science  and  medicine  must  spend  much  the  greater 
part  of  each  day  at  the  University,  and  that  in  consequence 
they  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  physical  enei^  to  devote 
to  outside  employment.  It  is  important  that  the  attention 
of  prospective  students,  especially  of  students  of  medicine, 
be  drawn  to  this  limitation. 

Expenses 

New  figures  of  the  cost  of  attending  the  University  were 
obtained  from  the  students.  A  statement  of  the  low  and 
average  expense,  with  the  average  amount  of  money  earned 
by  the  students,  and  the  average  number  of  hours  per  week 
spent  in  remunerative  employment,  is  given  below.  The  de- 
tails of  the  expenses  are  given  in  the  several  annotmcements 
of  the  University. 
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A    COMPAAATIVE    StATBMBNT    OP    StUDBNTS'     EXPENSES,     AVERAGE 

Earnings,  and  Timb  Spbnt  in  Rbmunerativb  Employment 


Based  on  Students'  SUUemenis 


School. 

Low. 

Average. 

Avenge 
earnings. 

Hours  per 
week  spent  in 
employment. 

College 

$456 
624 

560 
481 

772 

609 
672 
641 

$101.34 

"3-49 
132.18 

37.61 
223-51 

13 
12 
12 

Applied  Science. . .. 
Law 

Medicine. . . .  r . . ,  . 

3 
IS 

Graduate 

The  most  important  work  of  the  Committee  during  the 
year  was  the  systematic  attempt  to  procure  teachers  from 
among  the  students  for  the  public  evening  schools  and  the 
summer  vacation  schools  of  the  Board  of  Education.  For 
the  evening  school  positions  a  list  of  about  75  students  was 
presented  to  the  Board,  and  about  125  students  were  got  to 
apply  for  positions  in  the  summer  vacation  schools.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  effort  the  systematic  attempt  to  secure  positions 
for  the  students  at  summer  hotels  was  renewed.  About  700 
letters  were  sent  out  to  the  proprietors  of  the  leading  hotels 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  States.  Probably 
2$  or  30  men  have  secured  positions  as  a  result  of  this  attempt. 
Besides  this  work  a  number  of  suggestions  were  followed  up, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  resulted  in  some  good.  Every  indica- 
tion is  for  a  more  successful  showing  next  year. 

The  one  important  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
year's  work  is  that  the  resources  in  New  York  for  earning 
money  are  almost  tmlimited.  To  meet  with  success  in  New 
York,  however,  where  competition  is  keen,  a  man  must  be  of 
more  than  average  ability.  A  man  that  is  presentable,  com- 
petent to  do  some  one  or  two  things  thoroughly  well,  and  that 
has  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility,  and  who  has  money  suffi- 
cient to  pay  his  expenses  for  at  least  one  half-year,  generally 
need  not  hesitate  about  coming  to  Columbia  to  work  his  way 
through.  Of  course  the  Committee  cannot  guarantee  that 
any  particular  student  will  secure  employment,  nor  will  it  do 
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80  in  any  case.  The  Committee  simply  does  its  best  in  be- 
half of  all;  and  if  the  applicants  are  the  right  kind  of  men 
the  result  will  not  be  doubtful. 

Respectfully, 

Reuben  A.  Meters, 
Secretary  ^  Committee  on 

Employment  for  Students. 
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APPENDIX  4 

EARL  HALL 

1902-03 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  Earl  Hall  tell  the  story  of  the  work  and  influence 
of  that  building  and  movement: 

"Mindful  of  the  terms  of  the  gift,  as  set  forth  by  the  donor 
both  in  his  deed  of  trust  and  in  his  letter  accompanjring  the 
same,  in  which  he  expressly  desires  the  uses  of  the  new  build- 
ing to  be  primarily  religious  and  ethical;  and  because  the 
general  control  of  the  building  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  University,  we 
refer  first  to  the  work  and  conditions  of  this  organization. 
.  .  .  The  membership  of  the  University  Christian  As- 
sociation is  drawn  from  Columbia  College,  the  Schools  of 
Applied  Science,  the  School  of  Law,  and  the  Graduate  School. 
A  separate  organization  exists  in  the  School  of  Medicine, 
closely  aflaiiated  with  the  University  Association. 

"The  problems  of  the  University  Association  are  peculiarly 
complex  and  difficult,  because  Columbia  has  no  dormitories, 
there  is  very  little  opporttmity  for  social  intercourse,  there 
are  conflicting  hours  and  diversity  of  needs  caused  by  the 
great  variety  of  students  and  the  breadth  and  inclusivenes^ 
of  our  educational  programs,  and  many  city  attractions  tend 
to  draw  men  away  from  the  campus.     .     .     . 

"  Volunteer  daily  study  of  the  Bible.  Ten  classes  have  been 
conducted  during  the  year,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  105 
students.  With  a  single  exception,  these  classes  have  fol- 
lowed the  Inter-Collegiate  Course,  which  provides  for  daily 
study  and  one  class-meeting  a  week.  The  growth  of  attend- 
ance upon  the  daily  student-classes  during  the  past  five  years 
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is  as  follows:  1899,17;  1900,3a;  1901,21;  1902,63;  1903, 
72. 

"This  does  not  include  a  class  with  an  enrollment  of  84 
students  taught  for  one  month  by  Dr.  W.  W.  White,  nor  a 
class  taught  by  Professor  Redfield  for  more  than  a  month 
with  an  enrollment  of  5a. 

*'In  addition  to  the  above,  during  the  curr^it  year  Dean 
Hutton  has  carried  a  lecture  course  with  a  class  which  en- 
roUed  33,  and  Professor  Burdick  has  given  a  short  course  on 
the  writings  of  Patil  to  a  class  of  about  60  students  in  the 
School  of  Law.     .     .     . 

''Membership.  The  membership  of  the  Association  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  numbers  and  in  its  representative  character. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Association  membership 
now  includes  students  from  every  School  and  every  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  many  of  them  easily  recognized 
among  their  fellows  as  the  leading  men  of  the  institution. 
The  standing  and  influence  of  the  Association  among  Uni- 
versity activities  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  it  has  ever 
been. 

**The  Association  now  numbers  278  members,  which  is 
nearly  75  %  increase  over  the  membership  of  Jantiary  i, 
190a.  Members  are  distributed  among  the  classes  as  follows: 
College,  113;  Science,  63;  Law,  55;  Graduates,  18;  Faculty, 
29. 

''Membership  for  the  past  eight  years  has  been  as  follows: 
1896,120;  1897,172;  1898,162;  1899,137;  1900,144;  1901, 
152;   1902,  244;   i903»  278. 

''Settlement  and  allied  work.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  one  factor  has  been  more  powerful  in  giving  the  Associa- 
tion good  standing  in  the  University  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
students  at  large,  than  the  efforts  put  forth  during  this  year 
in  the  way  of  religious  and  philanthropic  work  in  the  city. 
.  .  .  A  number  of  students  spent  part  of  the  summer  in 
determining  a  desirable  portion  of  the  city  in  which  to  begin 
this  work.  It  was  found  that  the  Speyer  School  could  be 
obtained  for  evening  classes,  etc.  A  student  was  engaged  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  and  to  be  general  manager  of  all  stu- 
dent volunteer  workers.     Pour  boys'  clubs  of  fifteen  boys 
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each  were  formed  in  the  old  building.  .  .  .  After  the  new 
btulding  was  opened,  in  February,  two  more  clubs  were  or- 
ganized; and  manual  training,  gymnastics,  and  debating  were 
tmdertaken,  and  a  small  weekly  paper  made  its  appearance 
tmder  the  charge  of  one  of  the  older  clubs.  Over  fifty  stu- 
dents have  been  interested  in  this  work. 

**A  number  of  students  have  been  interested  in  boys'  club 
work  and  in  similar  work  tmdertaken  by  different  churches 
of  the  city.  Quite  a  number  of  Bible  teachers  have  been  fur- 
nished to  the  Sabbath-schools  of  the  city.  .  .  .  For  the 
summer,  a  camp  has  been  equipped  on  the  Hudson,  and  quite 
a  number  of  boys  will  be  taken  up  for  a  fortnight's  outing  in 
company  with  several  students.     .     .     . 

"  Training  schools.  .  .  .  Forty  men  spent  ten  days  at 
Northfield,  bringing  back  the  valuable  experiences  and  the 
inspiration  of  that  conference.  A  three-days'  preliminary 
conference  on  our  own  special  problems  was  held  in  Earl  Hall, 
just  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  first  University  semester. 
Nearly  60  men  attended  this  conference.  A  conference  of 
officers  was  held  during  three  days  in  April,  at  Harvard — ^to 
which  we  sent  eight  officers,  who  received  many  new  ideas  for 
next  year. 

'*  Deputation  work.  More  than  75  universities,  colleges, 
preparatory  schools,  and  other  Christian  Associations  have 
been  visited  during  the  year  by  representatives  of  our  Uni- 
versity Association.     .     .     . 

** Assistance  to  new  men.  At  an  expense  of  nearly  $250, 
the  University  Association  printed  1 200  copies  of  the  little  blue 
handbooks,  each  containing  a  diary  and  valuable  information 
for  new  men,  and  distributed  the  same  to  incoming  students — 
as  far  as  possible  before  their  arrival  on  the  campus. 

"Between  500  and  600  students  were  assisted  in  securing 
desirable  homes.     .     .     . 

''Social  life.  During  the  year  there  was  organized  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  wife  of  Dean  Hutton,  a  Ladies'  Ad- 
visory Committee ;  which  by  the  personal  presence  of  its  mem- 
bers for  a  social  hour  each  Sunday  afternoon  did  valuable 
work  for  the  Association  and  brought  together  a  large  number 
of  students,  whose  appreciation  of  this  feature  of  Association 
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work,  and  of  the  courtesy  and  kindliness  of  these  ladies,  was 
frequently  and  warmly  expressed. 

*'Cainp  work.  The  heavy  work  of  the  students  of  the 
Schools  of  Applied  Science  during  the  summer  has  made  it 
difficult  for  the  Association  to  render  a  definite  service  to 
these  men  in  coimection  with  their  camp  life.  But  last  sum- 
mer a  Secretary  was  engaged,  a  tent  erected,  opportunities  for 
correspondence  offered,  quite  a  list  of  more  popular  period- 
icals supplied,  and  a  service  was  held  each  Sunday.  The 
movement  became  popular  with  both  the  students  and  of- 
ficers. This  year  a  building  will  be  completed,  at  a  cost  of 
$2500 — raised  by  members  of  the  University  Association; 
and  a  Secretary  will  be  in  residence  during  the  entire  twelve 
weeks. 

'* Finances.  The  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  Association 
has  made  a  demand  for  quite  four  times  as  much  money  as 
has  ever  been  raised  before,  yet  the  Association  closes  its 
books  out  of  debt.*    .     .     . 

'*  The  uses  of  Earl  Hall.  It  has  not  been  thought  wise  to 
establish  any  special  code  of  rules  touching  the  uses  of  Earl 
Hall.  Remembering  that  the  primary  influence  sought  is 
spiritual,  the  Advisory  Conmiittee,  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  requests  made  by  various  organizations,  decided  that 
the  work  conducted  in  the  building  ought  to  be  such  as  to 
give  the  distinct  impression  of  the  character  and  purposes 
sought  to  be  secured  by  the  foundation.  Although  the  so- 
cial use  of  the  Hall  is  necessarily  subordinate  to  other  uses, 
the  Committee  very  sincerely  desires  to  promote  that  very 
enjoyable  meeting  of  men  which  is  of  a  personal  character 
rather  than  that  which  comes  through  any  formal  ftmction. 
.  .  .  The  Committee  has  wished  the  students  to  under- 
stand clearly  that  Earl  Hall  is  open  to  all  students  of  the 
University,  whether  members  of  organizations  housed  in  Earl 
Hall  or  not.  It  has  been  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Committee 
that  there  should  be  a  very  general  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
all  students  of  the  donor's  thoughtful  generosity. 

"The  average  daily  attendance  of  members  of  the  more 

*  The  report  shows  $1148.52,  receipts,  and  $1129.59,  expenditures. 
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than  thirty  student  organizations  having  definite  rooms  in 
Earl  Hall  (on  a  day-and-hour  schedtde)  for  their  various 
meetings,  has  been  something  over  loo.  The  average  daily 
attendance  of  students  not  connected  with  these  organiz- 
ations has  been  not  far  from  300. 

**The  Hall  is  open  from  8.30  in  the  morning  until  10 
o'clock  in  the  evening — on  Wednesday  evenings  closing  a 
half -hour  later.     .     .     . 

"The  Advisory  Committee  has  given  careful  attention  to 
all  student  requests,  criticisms,  and  complaints,  and  sincerely 
believes  that  the  management  of  Earl  Hall  under  its  efficient 
Secretary  has  been  as  free  from  disappointment,  irritation, 
and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  students  as  can  reason- 
ably be  expected." 
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COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING   JUNE    30,    I903 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  report  upon  the  College  for 
the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

The  number  of  students  matriculated  during  the  year  was 
495,  distributed  as  follows  *: 

Seniors 69 

Juniors 128 

Sophomores 87 

Freshmen 167 

gpecial  Students 54—495 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  thirty-seven  imiversity 
students  taking  one  or  more  courses  in  the  College,  making 
a  total  of  532. 

The  ages  of  the  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were 
as  in  the  following  table: 

AGES    OP    STUDENTS 
Class  No.  in  Class 

Senior 69 

Jtmior 128 

Sophomore 87 

Freshman 157 

Special 54 

♦  The  apparent  incongruity  of  the  numbers  in  the  several  classes 
is  due  to  requirements  for  enrolment,  as  explained  in  a  following 
paragraph  on  "belated"  students.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  "belated" 
students  may  make  good  their  deficiencies  and  complete  the  require- 
ments for  a  degree  in  time  to  be  graduated  with  the  respective  classes 
to  which  they  originally  belonged. 
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Average 

Oldest 

Youngest 

21.07 

28 

18,  3  mos. 

20.30 

27 

16,9     •• 

18.80 

31 

16. 5     " 

17.3 

26 

15,3     " 

24.6 

44 

16,9     " 
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Number  in  each  class  of  the  following  ages: 


Senior 

Jtuiior 

*^JLlLll.JLIlL.rLtJL 

Dopnouioits 

X^FCfiulXUUX 

Sped 

15-16 

.  . 

.  , 

,  , 

5 

16-17 

1 

4 

20 

1 

17-18 

7 

12 

46 

4 

18-19 

6 

17 

28 

36 

4 

19-20 

13 

37 

21 

24 

6 

20-21 

15 

26 

14 

15 

8 

21-22 

21 

23 

3 

6 

3 

22-23 

9 

13 

1 

1 

5 

23-24 

3 

1 

2 

4 

24-25 

, , 

1 

2 

. . 

3 

26-26 

, , 

. . 

1 

4 

26-27 

1 

1 

1 

3 

27-28 

i 

1 

. . 

1 

28-29 

1 

. . 

. . 

30-31 

1 

31-32 

i 

33-34 

. , 

i 

34-35 

1 

36-37 

. . 

1 

38-39 

. , 

2 

43-44 

. , 

1 

44-45 

. . 

1 

The  residences  of  the  students  are  given  in  the  report  of 
the  Registrar. 

Of  the  students  admitted,  thirty-four  were  received  on  cer- 
tificates from  other  colleges,  as  follows: 


Institutions 

Senior 

Sophomore 

Adelbert  CoUesre 

i 

1 

1 
i 

i 
i 

1 

1 

3 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 
1 

i 

Amlierst  College         

Haker  UnivdBity 

CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York. . 

Commercial    University,    Galata, 

Rotimania 

3 

Cornell  Universitv  r  r    , 

1 

Dickinson  CoUesfe 

First  Kiev  Gymnasium,  Rtissia. . . 
Hendrix  College 

Kin^s  Collecre.  Encrland 

New  York  Universitv 

3 

Oberlin  College 

1 

Princeton  Universitv 

2 

Rochester  Universitv 

St.  Francis  Xavier 

Trinitv  CoUesre 

Tulane  Universitv 

Universitv  of  Minnesota - 

2 

Williams  College 

7 

15 

12 
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Of  the  members  of  the  Freshman  class,  sixty-six  were 
admitted  provisionally — ^that  is,  with  entrance  conditions  to 
fulfil.  Such  students  are  held  under  probation  till  the  end 
of  the  first  half-year.  Just  prior  to  the  dose  of  the  proba- 
tionary period,  the  Dean  considers  the  special  reports  made 
to  him  by  heads  of  departments  in  the  case  of  each  con- 
ditioned student,  and  determines  whether  he  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  full  standing,  have  his  period  of  probation  extended, 
or  be  dropped  from  the  roll. 

Under  this  provision  twenty-two  were  advanced  to  full 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  first  term;  the  others  had  their 
period  of  probation  extended  tmtil  the  beginning  of  the  next 
academic  year.  Five  members  of  the  Freshman  class,  two  of 
the  Sophomore  class,  two  of  the  Jimior  class,  and  f  otir  special 
students  retired  from  the  College  during  the  year. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  members  of  the 
Jimior  class,  twenty-six  were  ** belated"  Seniors — ^that  is  to 
say,  were  not  allowed  to  enroll  themselves  as  Seniors  because 
of  deficiency  in  some  requirements  for  advancement  to  that 
class;  of  the  eighty-seven  members  of  the  Sophomore  class, 
one  was,  in  the  same  sense,  a  ** belated"  Jimior;  and  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  members  of  the  Freshman  class, 
twenty-four  were,  in  the  same  sense,  "belated"  Sophomores. 

Ninety-eight  students,  enrolled  members  of  the  Senior 
class  and  others,  satisfied  all  the  requirements  for  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  and  had  conferred  upon  them,  at  the  Com- 
mencement held  on  the  loth  instant,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts;  three  of  these  completed  the  cotirse  in  three  years;  and 
one  other,  having  at  entrance  something  more  than  a  year's 
work  to  his  credit,  by  making  use  of  the  opportimities  afforded 
by  the  summer  session  and  availing  himself  of  the  privilege 
of  taking,  in  his  final  College  year  and  cotmting  towards  A.B., 
the  first-year  course  in  law,  completed,  in  two  years  from  his 
entrance,  the  requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  advanced 
himself  one  year  towards  a  degree  in  law. 

Eleven  students  who  should  have  satisfied  the  requirements 
for  a  degree  failed  to  do  so  and  were  not  graduated. 

Under  the  wide  privilege  accorded  candidates  for  admission 
in  making  the  fifteen  points  required,  of  the  one  hundred 
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and  twenty-three  students  admitted  on  eramfnation  to  the 
Freshman  dass,  fifty-one  <^ered  both  Greek  and  Latin  for 
entrance,  sixty  offered  Latin  and  not  Greek,  and  twelve  offered 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin. 

A  table  is  here  given  containing  the  number  of  hours  a 
week  taken  by  the  students  in  the  several  classes  (of  the 
Seniors,  twelve  are  unaccounted  for,  two  having  taken  the 
full  first-year  course  in  medicine,  and  ten  the  full  first-year 
course  in  one  of  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science.  Fourteen 
members  of  the  Senior  dass,  some  of  whom  elected  also  extra 
studies  in  the  College,  took  the  first-year  course  in  law,  which 
is  credited  in  the  table  with  fifteen  hours  a  week). 


Hours 

Freshmen 

Sophomores 

Juniors 

SenioTs 

a  week 

(157) 

(87) 

(128) 

(69) 

11 

2 

12 

2 

2 

1 

13 

1 

i 

3 

14 

14 

3 

5 

6 

15 

38 

14 

15 

14 

16 

17 

15 

16 

16 

17 

32 

22 

29 

6 

18 

24 

14 

23 

4 

19 

19 

7 

15 

4 

20 

5 

8 

15 

, , 

21 

4 

3 

7 

1 

22 

1 

1 

. . 

The  choice  of  electives  outside  of  prescribed  subjects,  the 
ntimber  of  students  who  have  begim  in  College  the  study  of 
Greek,  French,  (jerman.  Chemistry,  and  Physics,  and  other 
items  of  interest  formerly  given  in  the  Dean's  report,  may  be 
learned  from  the  report  of  the  Registrar. 

There  are  two  prizes  for  bestowal  upon  members  of  the 
graduating  class:  The  Prize  of  the  Alufmni  Association  and 
the  Chanler  Historical  Prize. 

The  three  students  nominated  by  the  Faculty  to  the 
Senior  class  as  candidates  for  the  Alumni  Prize  of  $50,  given 
annually  by  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  to  the  "most 
faithful  and  deserving  student  of  the  graduating  class,*'  were 
Clinton  Gilbert  Abbott,  Alexander  Otto  Bechert,  and  Robert 
Livingston  Schuyler;  and  Mr.  Bechert  was  chosen  by  the  class 
to  receive  the  prize. 

The  Chanler  Historical  Prize,  consisting  of  the  income  of  a 
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fund  of  $1000  bequeathed  by  J.  Winthrop  Chanler,  of  the 
Class  of  1847,  and  given  annually  to  that  member  of  the 
graduating  class  who  shall  be  the  author  of  the  best  original 
manuscript  essay  in  English  prose  on  the  history  of  civil 
government  in  America,  or  some  other  historical  subject 
assigned  by  the  Faculty,  was  awarded  to  Leonard  Michael 
Wallstein  for  an  essay  on  "The  Career  of  the  Whig  Party." 

In  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  late  George  William  Curtis, 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  given  last  year  by  a 
gentleman,  whose  name  is,  for  the  present  and  at  his  request, 
withheld,  to  promote  among  college  students  excellence  in 
public  speaking.  Out  of  the  income  of  this  fund  two  hand- 
some medals — a  gold  and  a  silver  one — are  to  be  awarded 
every  year  in  which  contestants  are  adjudged  worthy  to  re- 
ceive them,  under  the  following  regulations: 

The  competition  is  open  to  members,  in  regular  standing, 
of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  and  under  given  conditions 
to  special  students;  a  list  of  approved  subjects  is  announced 
by  the  Department  of  English  at  the  opening  of  each  aca- 
demic year,  which  list  may  be  enlarged,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Department,  on  application  made  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber first;  a  preliminary  and  private  competition  is  held  to 
enable  the  Department  of  English  to  select  contestants 
for  the  medals;  a  final  and  public  competition  is  held  not 
less  than  two  weeks  later  at  a  time  to  be  determined  by 
the  Dean;  the  award  is  made  by  judges  appointed  by  the 
President. 

In  February  of  the  current  year  a  preliminary  competition 
was  held;  but  the  Department  of  English  decided  that  the 
results  did  not  warrant  a  public  competition.  The  Curtis 
Medals  were,  therefore,  not  awarded;  but,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  English  Department,  honorable  mention  was 
made  of  Leonard  Michael  Wallstein,  of  the  Class  of  1903. 

Five  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  each  during  the  College  course  are  open  for  com- 
petition to  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class 
who  are  examined  in  June  and  pass  complete  entrance  ex- 
aminations in  subjects  aggregating  the  fifteen  points  requisite 
for  admission : 
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The  Alumni  Competitive  Scholarship,  open  to  all  candi- 
dates. The  papers  of  the  candidates  who  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  are  considered  by  the  Conmiittee  on  Admissions, 
and  the  one  whose  papers  as  a  whole  are  entitled  to  the  high- 
est rank  is  awarded  the  scholarship.  At  the  recent  exam- 
inations this  scholarship  was  awarded  to  George  Frederick 
Comstock,  Cutler  School,  general  average  85.15  per  cent,  of 
a  possible  maximum. 

A  Hewitt  or  Harper  Scholarship,  open  for  competition  to 
graduates  of  the  New  York  City  High  Schools.  At  the  recent 
examinations  a  Hewitt  Scholarship  was  awarded  to  Michael 
Solomon,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  general  average  83.74 
per  cent. 

Three  Brooklyn  Scholarships  open  for  competition  to  can- 
didates who  are  residents  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  have  re- 
ceived their  training  in  either  the  public  or  the  private  schools 
of  that  borough.  The  papers  of  the  qualified  competitors 
who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  are  considered  by  the 
CocMnittee  on  Admissions,  and  the  three  candidates  whose 
papers  as  a  whole  are  entitled  to  the  highest  rank  are  awarded 
the  scholarships.  At  the  recent  examination  these  scholar- 
ships were  not  awarded.  For  the  first  time  since  their  found- 
ation, the  competitors  for  them  were  comparatively  few  in 
number  and  failed  to  reach  a  satisfactory  standard.  The 
committee  deemed  it  wiser,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of 
thorough  preparation,  to  allow  the  scholarships  to  remain  in 
abeyance  than,  by  an  award,  to  accept  a  standard  of  accom- 
plishment lower  than  that  hitherto  required. 

The  area  of  the  College  influence  seems  to  be  gradually 
extending.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  students  reside  in 
this  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity;  but  an  appreciable  ntim- 
ber  come  from  far.  In  this  year's  roll  are  represented  twenty- 
three  dijfferent  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States,  and 
four  foreign  countries.  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  if  there 
were  college  dormitories,  the  number  of  students  attracted 
hither  from  a  distance,  as  well  as  from  the  better  parts  of 
New  York  City,  would  be  greatly  augmented.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  a  gratifying  circumstance,  as  well  as  a  hopeful 
one,  that  one  dormitory,  primarily  for  college  students,  has 
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been  provided  for  by  the  intelligent  and  loyal  generosity  of 
a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1903. 

The  number  of  students  on  these  grounds  is  very  large  and 
constantly  increasing.  The  provision  for  lecture  and  recita- 
tion rooms,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  is  insufficient  and 
annually  becomes  less  adequate.  It  is  now  difficult,  and  in 
some  cases  impracticable,  to  make  arrangements  for  classes 
and  sections  so  that  instruction  can  be  conveniently  and 
effectively  given.  A  new  building  is  urgently  needed  and 
must  soon  become  imperatively  necessary.  Notwithstanding 
my  oft-repeated  solicitation  in  this  matter,  I  venture  again 
to  suggest  that,  if  the  College  is  to  be  relieved  of  a  serious  dis- 
advantage under  which  it  has  already  suffered  too  long,  no 
more  useful  or  appropriate  building  could  be  erected  at  this 
time  than  a  suitable  College  Hall. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  submitted  that  the  great  im- 
provement in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  within  a  gen- 
eration, and  the  increased  age  at  which  students  enter  upon 
college  work,  might  be  profitably  used  in  shortening  by  one 
year  the  period  of  collegiate  study  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  My  intent  was  to  indicate  a  way  of  utilizing  the 
results  of  experience  in  making  a  more  economical  and  effec- 
tive distribution  of  time  in  training  yotmg  men  for  the  duties 
of  life:  no  change  in  the  essential  character  and  purpose 
of  collegiate  education  was  contemplated.  I  dissent  wholly 
from  the  opinion  sometimes  expressed,  that  the  American 
college  has  served  its  purpose  as  a  "lucky  accident**  in  a 
transition  period,  may  now  be  dispensed  with  and  its  functions 
divided  between  the  high  school  and  the  university.  The 
American  college,  properly  so  called,  never  was,  and  cannot 
be,  either  a  high  school  or  a  tmiversity.  The  subjects  and 
the  distribution  of  them,  the  methods  and  the  purpose  of 
their  treatment  have  always  differentiated  it  from  either,  and 
must  continue  to  do  so.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that,  with  the 
advancement  of  learning  and  the  increase  of  intellectual 
power  and  aptitude  resulting  from  successive  generations  of 
training,  some  studies  that  once  constituted  a  part  of  the 
college  course  have  been  relegated  to  secondary  schools,  and 
some  studies  that  once  were  given  as  advanced  or  tmiversity 
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courses  have  become  part  of  the  college  curriculum;  but  this 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  name  may  be  changed,  but 
the  thing  must  endure — ^unless,  indeed,  it  is  proposed  to 
subordinate  everything  to  professional  and  specialized  in- 
struction; in  other  words,  to  assimilate,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
the  plan  of  education  with  the  plan  of  watch-making  that 
sometime  prevailed  in  Switzerland,  wherein  every  separate 
piece  of  the  mechanism  was  made  by  a  separate  group  of 
persons,  no  one  of  whom  knew  anything  about  the  making 
of  any  other  piece  or  about  the  part  which  the  particular 
piece  made  by  them  was  to  serve  in  the  completed  watch.  I 
again  submit,  for  reasons  already  adduced,  that  the  college 
curriculum  might,  with  advantage,  be  recast  and  the  time  for 
its  accomplishment  fixed  at  three  years,  the  first  two  of  which 
to  be  very  largely  or  wholly  obligatory  for  all  students,  and 
the  third  given,  not  to  professional  or  semi-professional  sub- 
jects, but  to  further  study  "in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences." 
If  the  modifications  here  suggested  would,  in  my  opinion, 
tend  to  destroy  the  American  college  and  that  for  which  it 
has  so  long  and  so  well  stood,  or  to  impair  the  devotion  of 
Columbia  College  to  one  of  the  principal  purposes  for  which 
it  was  founded  and  endowed,  I  should  deprecate  and  deplore 
any  change  whatever.  I  am  happy  to  believe,  however,  that 
those  who  are  in  authority  here  hold  so  strongly  that  the 
College  has  a  high  and  distinct  purpose  of  its  own  to  serve, 
which  must  be  kept  clearly  in  view  under  any  and  all  changes 
and  not  clouded  by  an  undue  exaltation  of  utilitarianism, 
that  the  danger  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  not  imminent.  It 
would  be  a  melancholy  outcome  if,  in  efforts  to  minimize  the 
time  required  for  the  A.B.  degree,  Columbia  College  should 
be  subverted,  or  degraded  into  a  mere  vestibule  to  a  profes- 
sional school. 

Respectfully, 

J.  H.  Van  Amringe, 

Dean, 
CoLLBGB  Hall,  June  30,  1903 
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REPORT  OP  THE  DEAN 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING  JUNE    30,    I903 

To  ihe  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  School  of  Law  for  the  acadenwc  year  ending 
June  30,  1903. 

The  number  of  students  primarily  registered  in  the  School 
during  the  year  has  been  461  (an  increase  of  21  over  the  regis- 
tration of  the  preceding  year),  distributed  as  follows: 

Third- Year  Class 129 

Second- Year  Class 148 

First- Year  Class 178 

Special  Students 6 

Total 461 

In  addition  to  the  students  so  registered  in  the  Law  School, 
1 6  students  from  the  College  and  i  from  the  School  of  Po- 
litical Science  have  taken  one  or  more  courses  tmder  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  making  a  total  of  478  students  who  have  been 
under  the  direct  influence  of  this  School  during  the  past  year. 

The  courses  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Law  Faculty, 
the  names  of  the  instructors,  the  number  of  lectures  given 
per  week  in  each  subject,  the  number  of  students  taking  the 
several  courses,  and  the  number  presenting  themselves  for 
examination  therein,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

91 
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First  Year 


Instructor  Title  of  Couxve  ^^ "    Number    _Numbcr 


Hoius 

"j^^  Registered  Bzamixied 

Prof.  Teny Contracts 4  192  172 

Mr.  Stone Criminal  Law 2  138  132 

Mr.  Hayes Domestic  Relations 2*  153  141 

Prof.  iGrchwey Equity 3*  190  163 

Prof.  Redfield Pleadmg  and  Practice 2  192  169 

Prof.  Kirchwey Real  and  Personal  Prop- 
erty   2  196  183 

Prof.  Burdick Torts 2  191  171 

Prof.  Btirgess American  Constitutional 

Law 2  69  44 

Second  Year 

Prof.  Canfield Agency 2 

Mr.  Stone Bailments  and  Carriers ....  2 

Prof.  Keener Equity:  Trusts 2 

Mr.  Stone Insurance 1 

Prof.  Burdick Negotiable  Paper 2 

Prof.  Redfield Pleading  and  Practice 2 

Prof.  Kirchwey Quasi-Contracts 3* 

Prof.  Kirchwey Real  and  Personal  Prop- 
erty    2 

Prof.  Burdick Sales  of  Personal  Property .  2 

Prof.  Goodnow Administrative  Law 2 

Prof.  Burgess Comparative  Constitutional 

Law 2 

Prof.  Mtmroe  Smith. Institutes  of  Roman  Law. .  2 

Third  Year 

Mr.  Hayes Bankruptcy 2* 

Prof.  Keener Corporations 2 

Prof.  Keener Equity 2 

Prof.  Canfield Evidence 2 

Prof.  Kirchwey Mortgages 2* 

Prof.  Burdick Partnership 2 

Prof.  Redfield Pleading  and  Practice 2* 

Prof.  Kirchwey Real  and  Personal  Prop- 
erty    2 

Prof.  Biu-dick Suretyship 2* 

Prof.  Canfield Trusts  and  Perpetuities.. . .   2* 

Prof.  Redfield Wills  and  Admmistration . .   2 

Prof.  Burgess American       Constitutional 

Law 2 

Prof.  Moore Conflict  of  Laws 1 

Prof.  Moore International  Law 2 

Prof.  Goodnow Mimicipal  Corporations. ...  2* 

Prof.  Goodnow Taxation,  Law  of 2* 

♦  Half-year  courses 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Professor  Munroe  Smith's 
courses  in  the  History  of  European  Law  and  Spanish-Amer- 


125 

120 

106 

106 

141 

133 

103 

96 

138 

132 

61 

61 

116 

109 

144 

136 

136 

122 

8 

6 

32 

32 

12 

12 

25 

24 

129 

126 

122 

120 

120 

119 

124 

120 

121 

115 

22 

20 

99 

101 

124 

120 

22 

18 

30 

30 

61 

50 

10 

10 

15 

14 

62 

60 

32 
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ican  Law  were  also  offered  to  the  members  of  the  third-year 
class  in  the  Law  School,  but  were  not  elected  for  the  degree 
of  LL.B. 

The  principal  changes  from  the  curriculum  of  the  preceding 
year  have  been: 

I  St.  The  discontinuance  of  the  fragmentary  course  in  the 
Elements  of  Jurisprudence,  heretofore  given  to  first-year 
students; 

2d.  The  restoration  of  the  course  in  Domestic  Relations 
and  the  Law  of  Persons  to  the  curriculum  of  the  first  year; 

3d.  The  revival  of  the  course  in  Bankruptcy  in  the  third 
year; 

4th.  The  reduction  of  the  course  in  Quasi-Contracts  from 
a  full  two-hour  course  running  through  the  year  to  one  of 
three  hours  for  half  a  year; 

5th.  The  definite  arrangement  of  first-year  Equity  as  an 
independent  three-hour  course  running  through  the  second 
half-year,  instead  of  a  two-hour  course  nmning  from  the 
termination  of  the  varying  and  somewhat  indefinite  course 
in  Elements  of  Jurisprudence,  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
nected; 

6th.  The  transfer  to  Professor  Kirchwey  of  the  first-year 
course  in  Equity  owing  to  the  partial  withdrawal  of  Professor 
Keener  from  the  work  of  the  School.  The  contemplated 
transfer  of  the  course  in  Quasi-Contracts  from  Professor 
Kirchwey  to  Professor  Keener  was  prevented  by  the  same  cir- 
cumstance; 

7th.  The  alternation  of  Professor  Munroe  Smith's  course  in 
the  History  of  European  Law  with  that  in  Comparative 
Jurisprudence. 

The  only  one  of  these  changes  which  seems  to  call  for  special 
explanation  is  the  discontinuance  of  the  elementary  course  in 
Jurisprudence  in  the  first  year.  While  this  change  was  pri- 
marily due  to  the  necessity  of  relieving  Professor  Keener 
from  a  part  of  his  work  with  the  first-year  class,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  carry  the  additional  course  in  Quasi-Contracts, 
it  has  seemed  to  the  Faculty  that  the  course  in  Elements  of 
Jurisprudence  should,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  discontinued. 
As  a  course  in  general  jurisprudence  it  has  left  much  to  be 
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desired,  being  too  brief  and  fragmentary  for  a  satisfactory 
treatment  of  that  important  subject,  and  being  addressed  to 
students  too  ignorant  as  yet  of  legal  principles  to  deal  intel- 
ligently with  its  problems.  As  an  introduction  to  concrete 
law  studies  the  course  imdoubtedly  had  considerable  value, 
but  it  is  believed  that  this  groimd  is  adequately  covered  by 
the  introductory  lectures  of  the  various  professors  giving 
courses  to  the  first-year  class,  and  especially  by  the  work  of 
Professor  Redfield  in  his  course  in  Practice  and  Pleading. 

The  most  significant  changes  in  the  choice  of  electives  have 
been  the  increase  in  the  number  taking  Criminal  Law  (from 
III  to  138)  in  the  first-year  class,  and  the  continued  growth 
of  the  professional  courses  in  public  law.  This  growth  is  in- 
dicated by  the  following  table; 

1900-91   X90Z-0S   T0O9-O3 

Administrative  Law 3  7  8 

Comparative  Constitutional  Law 2  9  32 

American  Constitutional  Law —  72  110 

International  Law 3  1  15 

Municipal  Coiporations —  1  62 

Law  of  Taxation —  1  32 

Roman  Law 2  1  12 

Conflict  of  Laws —  1  10 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  during  the  past  year  201 
students  have  taken  one  or  more  courses  in  Public  Law  as 
compared  with  83  in  1901-02,  and  with  28  in  1900-01. 

Even  these  figures,  impressive  as  they  are,  do  not  fairly 
represent  the  extent  to  which  the  studies  in  question  are 
actually  pursued  by  the  law  students.  The  registration 
statistics  show  only  the  subjects  elected  for  the  LL.B.  degree. 
But  most  students  take  one  or  more  courses  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree,  and,  of  courses  so  taken,  whether 
for  some  other  degree  or  as  purely  optional  work,  no  account 
has  here  been  taken.  Hence  many  of  the  courses,  both  in 
Private  and  Public  Law,  but  particularly  in  the  latter,  are 
actually  pursued  by  many  more  students  than  are  registered 
therefor.  The  course  in  Adn^nistrative  Law,  for  example, 
was  in  fact  taken  by  27  men,  as  an  "optional*'  study,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  eight  registered  as  having  taken  it  for  the  law 
degree.     It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  two  thirds  of  the 
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students  in  the  Law  School  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities aflEorded  by  the  University  for  the  study  of  public 
law  in  connection  with  their  pursuit  of  private-law  studies. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  the  change  in  sentiment  which 
these  figures  indicate  has  been  due  to  no  abandonment  of  the 
professional  ideal  which  properly  animates  our  student  body 
as  a  whole,  but  rather  to  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  pro- 
fessional value  of  studies  too  often  omitted  from  the  scheme 
of  legal  education.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  growing  prefer- 
ence for  criminal  law  over  constitutional  history  in  the  first 
year  seems  to  indicate  that  professional  law  students  will  not 
generally  elect  a  subject,  however  valuable  in  itself  or  as  a 
preparatory  discipline,  which  is  not  properly  classifiable  as  a 
law  study.  It  is  probable  that  the  popularity  of  this  course 
in  American  Constitutional  History  will  in  the  future  be  fur- 
ther aflEected  by  the  circumstance  that  a  first-year  class 
composed  wholly  of  college  graduates  will  contain  but  few 
men  who  have  not  previously  pursued  that  subject  in  college. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  students  electing 
Insurance  (3  to  103)  was  rendered  possible  by  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  second  year  which  restored  that  im- 
portant subject  to  the  list  of  electives  for  the  law  degree. 

The  final  exanwnations  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.  resulted  as 
follows: 

Of  the  129  members  of  the  third-year  class,  126  presented 
themselves  for  examination,  of  whom  17  failed  in  one  or  more 
subjects. 

Of  former  members  of  the  School  who  were  entitled  to  take 
the  examinations  for  the  degree,  eight  presented  themselves, 
two  of  whom  failed  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

The  number  of  candidates  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of 
Law  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.  was  115.  There  was  also  one 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  LL.M.,  who  was  duly  certified  by 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  as  having  complied  with  the 
reqtiirements  for  that  degree  so  far  as  the  work  taken  under 
the  Faculty  of  Law  was  concerned. 

The  retirement  of  Prof.  William  A.  Keener  from  the  Faculty 
of  the  Law  School,  foreshadowed  in  his  resignation  of  the 
deanship  two  years  ago,  is  a  source  of  deep  and  lasting  regret 
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to  his  colleagues,  who  will  miss  his  strong  and  inspiring  per- 
sonality, his  tmwavering  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
legal  education,  and  his  powerful  and  stimulatiixg  intellect. 
His  services  in  organizing  and  upholding  the  inductive  method 
in  legal  education  and  in  placing  the  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  jtirisdiction  on  a  firm  and  consistent  basis 
are  a  permanent  addition  to  the  strength  and  well-being  of 
the  Law  School. 

It  has  been  deemed  wise,  in  dealing  with  the  situation 
created  by  Professor  Keener *s  resignation  from  the  Faculty, 
not  to  rest  content  with  merely  filling  the  chair  vacated  by 
him,  but  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the  School  by  a  permanent 
increase  of  the  teaching  force.  This  has  been  effected  by 
calling  Professor  James  B.  Scott,  A.M.,  J.U.D.,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  to  a  professorship 
of  law,  by  the  promotion  of  Harlan  P.  Stone,  A.M.,  LL.B., 
for  the  past  four  years  a  lecturer  in  the  Law  School,  to  an 
adjunct  professorship,  and  by  the  appointment  of  Francis  C. 
Huntington,  A.B.,  LL.B.  (Harvard),  and  Jackson  E.  Rey- 
nolds, A.B.,  LL.B.  (Columbia,  1899),  as  lecturers.  The 
efficient  work  of  Mr.  John  D.  Kaps,  LL.B.,  the  Law  Librarian, 
as  assistant  in  Practice  and  Pleading,  was  at  the  same  time 
properly  recognized  by  appointing  him  a  tutor  in  law. 

This  enlargement  of  the  teaching  body  has  enabled  the 
Faculty  to  make  important  improvements  in  the  curriculum, 
together  with  certain  desired  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
the  work  of  the  School,  as  well  as  to  aflEord  needed  relief  to 
such  of  the  professors  as  were  overburdened  with  class-room 
work.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  changes  are  the 
addition  of  much  needed  courses  on  Admiralty  and  on  the 
Law  of  Damages  and  the  institution  of  a  separate  course  of 
two  hours  a  week  on  the  Law  of  Mortgages,  distinct  from  the 
course  on  Suretyship,  of  which  it  has  heretofore  been  a  part. 

The  changes  in  the  distribution  of  subjects  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  as  follows :  Professor  Scott  will  have  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  First- Year  Class  in  Equity,  of  the  Second- Year 
Class  in  Quasi-Contracts,  and  of  the  third-year  courses  in 
Mortgages  and  Suretyship.  To  Professor  Stone  have  been 
assigned  two  of  Professor  Keener's  most  important  courses. 
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Trusts  and'  Third-Year  Equity.  He  will  continue  to  conduct 
the  work  of  the  First-Year  Class  in  Criminal  Law,  but  will  re- 
sign his  course  in  Insurance  to  Professor  Burdick,  and  in  Bail- 
ments and  Carriers  to  Mr.  Reynolds.  Professor  Canfield  will 
take  Professor  Keener's  course  in  Corporations,  and  will  re- 
lieve Professor  Burdick  of  his  course  in  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments, turning  over  Agency  to  Mr.  Reynolds  and  resigning 
Evidence  to  Mr.  Huntington.  Mr.  Hayes  will  give  the  new 
course  in  Damages,  and  Mr.  Kaps,  while  continuing  to  act  as 
Professor  Redfield's  assistant  in  Pleading  and  Practice,  will 
have  sole  charge  of  the  Moot  Courts,  which  are  to  be  made  a 
more  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  School.  The 
newly  instituted  course  in  Admiralty  will  be  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Scott,  beginning  with  the  academic  year  1904-05. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  the  tmqualified  success  of  the  public 
lectures  on  the  Administration  of  Justice  given  by  judges  and 
other  eminent  lawyers  tmder  the  auspices  of  the  Law  School 
during  the  second  half-year.  These  realized  completely  the 
aim  with  which  they  were  instituted — that  of  stimulating  the 
interest  of  the  law  students  by  bringing  them  into  contact 
with  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  admin- 
istering justice  in  the  courts,  and  of  instructing  them  au- 
thoritatively in  the  processes  by  which  the  courts  and  the 
other  public  agencies  of  justice  perform  their  functions.  It 
is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note  that  the  benefits  of  this  course 
were  not  confined  to  the  present  members  of  the  School,  but 
extended  as  well  to  its  graduates  and  other  members  of  the 
bar,  by  many  of  whom  it  was  attended.  It  is  hoped 
that  lectures  of  this  character  may  be  made  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  Law  School.  A  list  of  the  lectures 
given  this  spring  will  be  found  in  this  volume  in  Appendix 
No.  2  to  the  President's  Report. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  report  here,  also,  the  revival, 
during  the  past  year,  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Law 
School.  Organized  in  i860  by  the  first  graduating  class  of 
the  School,  it  led  an  active  existence  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  when  its  energies  declined,  and,  through  apathy  or 
lack  of  earnest  leadership,  it  fell  into  its  long  sleep  of  thirty 
years.    The  spirit  and  energy  with  which  its  revival  and 
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reorganization  have  been  carried  through  by  an  ardent  group 
of  younger  graduates  augur  well  for  its  permanence  and 
efficiency.  It  should  do  much  to  make  real  alumni  of  the 
great  body  of  our  graduates,  as  well  as  to  give  the  Law  School 
its  proper  share  in  the  rising  tide  of  loyal  sentiment  of  which 
the  University  is  the  object.  Perhaps  no  better  evidence  of 
the  new  spirit  which  has  entered  into  the  Association  could  be 
afforded  than  its  voluntary  assumption  of  the  task  of  pro- 
viding the  public  lectures  for  the  Law  School  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  W.  Kirchwet, 

Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I903 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  the  year  1902-03. 

The  entering  class  of  students  numbered  201  as  compared 
with  269  in  1901-02.  Of  the  total  number,  nearly  eight  per 
cent,  more  had  received  college  degrees  than  was  the  case  in 
1901-02. 

The  diminution  in  number  was  doubtless  due  to  a  some- 
what greater  stringency  of  requirement  for  adnwssion;  a 
stringency  which  will  be  very  materially  heightened  by  the 
new  system  of  examinations  for  admission  which  will  be  met 
by  those  who  shall  enter  for  1903-04. 

The  graduating  class  of  1903  numbers  168  members.  Of 
this  number  108  had,  on  June  8th,  secured  positions  in  hospi- 
tals in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere, — a  very  distinguished 
record. 

An  important  extension  of  the  work  of  this  college  is  in- 
augurated in  1903  by  the  establishment  of  sunmier  courses, 
a  proceeding  which  has  long  been  tmder  advisement.  The 
splendid  equipment  of  the  College,  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,,  and 
the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  are  thus  to  remain  unused  no 
longer  during  the  long  vacation. 

In  the  department  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  no  changes 
of  importance  have  been  made,  the  entire  curriculum  in  this 
branch  having  been  overhauled  and  modified  the  previous  year. 
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The  improvement  noticeable  in  the  examinations  of  the 
fourth-year  class  of  the  present  year  is  believed  to  be  the 
result  of  the  third-year  recitations  of  the  previous  year. 

The  classes  in  physical  diagnosis  have  been  divided  so  as  to 
make  sections  of  about  eleven  men  each  instead  of  twenty- 
two,  as  heretofore,  the  value  of  the  instruction  having  been 
much  enhanced. 

At  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  special  work  is  being  carried  out 
in  tuberculosis,  along  the  most  modem  and  improved  lines, 
and  the  results  and  methods  are  demonstrated  from  time  to 
time  to  the  third-year  and  fourth-year  students. 

In  Neurology  the  lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof essor  Starr 
on  Wednesdays,  from  October  6th  to  April  ist,  the  subjects 
of  diseases  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  spinal  cord  having  been 
covered  this  year. 

The  clinics  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  were  held  by  Professor 
Starr  on  Fridays  throughout  the  year.  During  the  weeks  of 
the  lectures  the  subject  lectured  upon  on  Wednesday  was 
illustrated  by  clinical  cases  on  the  following  Friday. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  term  ftmctional  nervous  dis- 
eases, diseases  of  the  brain,  and  insanity,  were  shown  in  the 
Clinic.  Four  clinics  were  held  in  April  and  May  on  Insanity 
— ^two  by  Professor  Starr  and  two  by  Dr.  Peterson,  twenty 
patients  being  brought  down  from  Ward's  Island  Asyltmi  to 
illustrate  all  the  main  t3rpes  of  insanity. 

The  section  teaching  in  neurology  was  well  attended  by  the 
men  in  the  fourth-year  class.  This  was  conducted  this  year 
by  Dr.  Pearce  Bailey  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Cunningham. 

Two  of  the  assistants  recently  appointed  in  the  neurological 
department,  Dr.  L.  Pierce  Clark  and  Dr.  T.  M.  Prout,  have 
commenced  histological  and  pathological  work  in  a  room  of 
the  department  which  has  been  fully  equipped  by  Professor 
Starr  for  a  laboratory,  and  are  prepared  to  give  optional 
courses  in  these  subjects. 

The  clinical  material  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  in  the  Neuro- 
logical department  is  increasing,  about  2800  new  cases  and 
about  25,000  visits  being  recorded  for  the  past  year.  The 
records  and  histories  of  these  patients  are  carefully  classified, 
and  important  contributions  to  medical  literature  have  been 
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made  by  Dr.  Bailey,  Dr.  Ciinningham,  Dr.  Stuart  Hart,  Dr. 
Goodhardt,  Dr.  L.  Pierce  Clark,  and  Dr.  S.  Ely  Jelliffe,  on 
tbe  basis  of  this  material  during  the  past  year. 

Professor  Starr  publishes  this  summer  through  Lea  Brothers 
&  Co.,  a  work  on  Organic  Nervous  Diseases,  fully  illustrated 
by  2  75  figures  and  27  plates.  Much  of  the  material  used 
in  this  work  has  been  collected  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic 
during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

In  the  Department  of  Surgery  the  important  change  has 
occurred,  that  Professor  Robert  F.  Weir,  who  has  been. an 
oflScer  of  this  College  for  thirty-six  years,  has  requested  and 
accepted  the  title  and  duties  of  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery, 
and  retires  from  his  seat  in  the  Faculty  on  July  i,  1903.  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Blake  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Surgery,  and 
Dr.  George  E.  Brewer,  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Surgery,  both  from 
July  I,  1903. 

Dr.  Forbes  Hawkes  and  Dr.  Clarence  A.  McWilliams  have 
been  appointed  to  extend  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  the 
section-teaching  in  surgery  which  has  proved  so  fruitful  else- 
where; and,  after  July  ist,  the  study  of  Surgery  will  be  begun 
in  the  second  half  of  the  second  year  of  the  currictdum  by 
means  of  recitations  conducted  by  Dr.  William  B.  Coley. 

The  theoretical  instruction  in  the  Department  of  Obstetrics 
has  proceeded  along  the  same  lines  as  last  year,  the  lectures, 
both  didactic  and  clinical,  having  been  given  by  Professor 
Cragin  and  the  recitations  by  Dr.  Voorhees. 

At  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  the  practical  instruction 
has  been  most  satisfactorily  given  by  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Loben- 
stine,  and  during  the  summer  of  1903  instruction  in  Obstetrics 
is  to  be  given  by  him  to  graduates  in  medicine,  in  courses  of 
three  weeks  each. 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  Principal  of  the  training 
school  for  nurses  of  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  and  of 
several  of  her  assistants,  ntmierous  changes  in  the  nursing 
force  of  the  hospital  during  the  past  year  have  been  inevita- 
ble, but  under  the  efficient  leadership  of  the  new  Principal, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Hutchison,  the  nursing  staff  has  been  thor- 
oughly reorganized,  and  the  systematic  training  of  nurses  in 
Obstetrics  is  proceeding  satisfactorily. 
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The  head  of  the  Department  of  Gynecology,  Dr.  George  M. 
Tuttle,  will  retire  from  that  position  on  July  i,  1903,  after 
nineteen  years  of  duty  therein.  Dr.  E.  B.  Cragin,  Professor 
of  Obstetrics,  will  take  charge  of  the  didactic  and  clinical  in- 
struction in  Gynecology  during  the  session  of  1903-04. 

Drs.  Prank  S.  Mathews,  Prank  R.  Oastler,  and  Howard  C. 
Taylor  have  been  appointed  Instructors  in  Gynecology.  Dr. 
William  S.  Stone  has  been  promoted  to  be  Chief  of  Clinic. 

The  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  Dr.  Luther 
Emmett  Holt,  has  been  assigned  to  a  seat  in  the  Paculty,  and 
Dr.  Linnaeus  E.  La  Petra  has  been  appointed  Instructor  and 
Chief  of  Clinic  vice  Dr.  Prancis  Huber,  resigned. 

Dr.  Arnold  H.  Knapp  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  vice  Professor  Herman  Knapp,  resigned. 

Another  important  retirement  which  will  take  place  at  the 
end  of  1902-03  is  that  of  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  Dr.  George  L.  Peabody,  who  has  served  for 
many  years  as  a  member  of  the  Paculty. 

To  the  above-named  chair  Dr.  Christian  A.  Herter  has  been 
appointed,  and  it  is  expected  that  under  his  supervision  im- 
portant changes  will  be  made  in  methods  of  instruction,  in- 
cluding the  beginning  of  practical  work  in  pharmacology. 

In  the  Department  of  Pathology,  to  which  instruction  in 
Bacteriology  and  Hygiene  and  Normal  Histology  are  also 
assigned,  the  routine  work  has  been  accomplished  without 
noteworthy  incident. 

In  addition  to  this,  several  important  lines  of  research  have 
been  carried  on  by  the  instructors  and  others.  A  r&um^  of 
recent  studies  relating  to  immimity  has  been  published  by 
the  Director.  Dr.  Hiss,  in  association  with  Dr.  Russell, 
has  completed  and  published  a  study  relating  to  the  bacillus 
of  dysentery.  Dr.  Norris  has  concluded  a  long  series  of  re- 
searches on  bacterial  precipitins.  Dr.  Wadsworth  has  finished 
the  work  of  two  years  on  experimental  pneumonia,  together 
with  some  shorter  studies  on  the  pneumococcus.  Dr.  Wood 
has  ready  for  publication  a  critical  study  on  tumors  of  the  par- 
otid region;  and  Dr.  Larkin  has  recorded  an  interesting  case 
of  nerve  tumors.  Various  shorter  communications  have  been 
made  to  scientific  societies  and  associations  during  the  year. 
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Volume  VIII.  of  the  Studies  from  the  Department  of  Pa- 
thology has  been  issued  during  the  present  year. 

The  facilities  of  the  Department  have  been  made  use  of  by 
Dr.  Salant,  Research  Scholar  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  for 
a  series  of  studies  which  are  in  part  already  published. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Physiology,  during  1902- 
03,  has  been  as  follows: 

During  the  months  of  February  and  March,  1903,  Professor 
Curtis  gave  a  series  of  eight  illustrated  lectures  on  the  physi- 
ology of  the  nervous  system  and  the  related  parts  before  large 
audiences  at  the  Cooper  Union;  and,  on  March  20th,  he  lec- 
tured in  the  Sheffield  lecture  course  at  Yale  University  on 
"The  Discovery  of  the  Use  of  the  Arteries;  or,  Experiment 
versus  Subtlety  in  Biology." 

Professor  Lee  has  been  elected  one  of  the  scientific  directors 
of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

On  November  14,  1902,  Professor  Lee  gave  the  address 
before  the  School  of  Medicine  at  the  quarto-centennial  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  taking  as  his  subject  "The  Scientific 
Aspect  of  Modem  Medicine.*' 

The  title  of  Dr.  Burton-Opitz  has  been  changed  from  Assis- 
tant Demonstrator  to  Instructor.  He  oflEers  in  the  sunmier 
session  of  1903  a  course,  consisting  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
work,  in  elementary  physiology. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  has  held  one  of 
the  fellowships  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search. He  has  been  reappointed  Assistant  Demonstrator  of 
Physiology. 

The  staff  of  the  Department  will  be  increased  in  1903-04 
by  the  recent  appointment  of  two  additional  assistant  demon- 
strators, viz.,  Guy  Cochran,  A.B.,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity, 1896;  M.D.,  Columbia  University,  1900;  and  Leander 
Howard  Shearer,  A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1897;  M.D., 
Columbia  University,  1901.  Both  gentlemen  are  ex-internes 
of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

The  following  researches  have  been  carried  on  in  the  De- 
partment of  Physiology  during  1902-03,  viz. : 

J.  G.  Curtis:  The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  nerves  and  of  their 
function. 
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F.  S.  Lbb:  The  action  of  ethyl -alcohol  on  the  contractile  tissue  of  the 
bell  of  the  Medusa. 

The  action  of  ethyl-alcohol  on  the  heart. 
R.  Burtok-Opitz:  Muscular  contraction  and  the  venous  blood  flow. 
Venous  blood-pressures. 
The  changes  in  the  blood-flow  of  the  vena  glandularis  sub- 

maxillaris  on  stimulation  of  the  secretory  nerves. 
The  question  of  the  occurrence  of  a  backward  flow  in  the 

veins. 
The  nature  and  velocity  of  the  venous  pulse. 
Havbn  Embrson:  The  functions  of  the  capsule  of  the  kidney. 
The  effects  of  introducing  oxygen  into  the  veins. 
The  possible  action  of  oxygen  in  poisoning  by  strychnine. 
I.  Lb  YIN :  The  functions  of  the  capsule  of  the  kidney. 
P.  M.  Rba  :  A  comparison  of  the  activities  of  red  and  pale  muscle. 
S.  Pollitzer:  The  causes  of  sterility  in  the  male  in  certain  cases. 
£.  B.  CoBURN  and  J.  H.  Claibornb:  The  bactericidal  action  of  for- 
malin in  streptococcus-infection  of  the  vitreous  and  choroid. 
J.  W.  D.  Maurt:  a  modification  of  the  McGraw  elastic  ligature. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1902-03  Professor  Russell  H.  Chit- 
tenden retires  from  the  position  of  Director  of,  and  Lecturer 
in,  the  Department  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  which  depart- 
ment he  created  and  organized  in  1898,  and  of  which  he  has 
been  ever  since  the  head. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  work  of  this  department 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  continued  increase  in  in- 
terest and  achievement  in  research.  The  restdts  have  been 
embodied  in  several  papers  by  Professor  Gies  in  collabo- 
ration with  Dr.  S.  J.  Meltzer,  Dr.  P.  B.  Hawk,  and  various 
medical  students;  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Richards,  Research  Scholar 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  C.  H. 
Vosburgh ;  and  by  Dr.  W.  Salant,  a  Research  Scholar  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute;  also  in  a  dozen  preliminary  reports  by 
Professor  Gies  and  collaborators  before  the  American  Physi- 
ological Society,  the  Botanical  Society  of  America,  and  the 
Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine. 

The  first  volume  of  Studies  from  this  department  is  in 
course  of  preparation,  and  will  be  issued  early  in  the  next 
academic  year. 

The  number  of  applications  for  research  opporttmities  in 
this  laboratory  for  next  year  is  so  large  that  the  present  facil- 
ities of  the  department  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost.     Among 
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these  investigators  will  be  a  University  Fellow,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, and  several  Research  Scholars  of  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute. 

The  number  of  medical  students  in  this  department  who 
are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  in  1902-03,  is  greater 
than  ever. 

Professor  Gies  spent  the  summer  of  1902  at  Wood's  HoU, 
engaged  in  chemico-physiological  research  with  Professor  J. 
Loeb  and  in  botanico-chemical  research  with  Dr.  R.  H.  True. 
The  results  of  these  researches  have  been  published.  During 
the  past  year  Professor  Gies  has  served  in  the  capacity  of 
Consulting  Chemist  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  where 
he  has  given  advice  in  the  matter  of  equipment  of  the  chemi- 
cal laboratories  and  has  directed  several  researches  which  are 
still  in  progress.  He  also  has  co-operated  with  Professor  Lee 
in  giving  Course  6  in  Physiology.  Professor  Gies  was  one  of 
the  foxmders,  and  is  Secretary,  of  the  newly  organized  Society 
for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine. 

Dr.  Richards  has  been  a  Research  Scholar  of  the  Rockefel- 
ler Institute  during  the  past  year,  and  in  May  went  to  Schmie- 
debeig's  laboratory  in  Strassburg  for  summer  research  in 
pharmacology. 

Dr.  Hawk,  who  has  been  an  assistant  in  the  Department 
for  two  years,  receives  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  in 
June.  He  has  resigned  his  position  to  accept  that  of  Demon- 
strator of  Physiological  Chemistry  under  Professor  John 
Marshall  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  remains  for  the  signer  of  this  report  to  record  therein 
the  recent  resignation  as  Dean  of  Dr.  James  W.  McLane, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  who  thereby  retires  from 
the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  member  for  thirty-five  years. 

Dr.  McLane's  extraordinary  services  to  this  College  and  to 
the  University  can  never  be  forgotten,  least  of  all  by  those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  his  colleagues. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  G.  Curtis, 
Acting  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE   ACADEMIC   TEAR   ENDING   JUNE   30,    I903 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  report  of  the  thirty-ninth 
annual  session,  just  closed,  of  the  Schools  tinder  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science. 

Pursuant  to  the  decision  of  the  Trustees  the  School  of 
Architecture  was  conducted  this  year  under  the  division  of 
Fine  Arts,  so  that  its  report  and  statistics  do  not  form  a  part 
of  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 
For  the  statistics  concerning  members  in  attendance  in  the 
various  classes  and  for  the  summary  of  enrolment,  I  would 
refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Registrar  in  which  this  informa- 
tion is  summarized  in  a  tabular  form.  It  will  be  apparent 
from  a  study  of  these  tables  that  the  growth  of  the  various 
schools  in  numbers,  to  which  reference  was  made  a  year  ago 
has  suffered  no  arrest,  but  continues  to  a  degree  that  would 
be  most  gratifying  were  it  not  for  the  embarrassment  which 
this  growth  carries  with  it  when  accommodations  are  defi- 
nitely limited.  The  growth  is,  of  course,  an  evidence  of  the 
growing  reputation  of  the  courses,  and  it  is  partjictdarly  mani- 
fest with  respect  to  the  increased  numbers  who  take  their 
early  years  of  study  and  preparation  in  an  institution  near 
their  homes,  and  who  come  to  Columbia  and  to  New  York 
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City  to  complete  their  course  and  obtain  their  professional 
degree.  This  tendency  is  believed  to  be  one  which  the  Uni- 
versity should  foster.  It  brings  about,  however,  in  the  en- 
rolment of  Applied  Science  students  a  necessity  for  a  certain 
flexibility  with  respect  to  the  numbers  of  conditions  which 
may  be  permitted  to  stand  against  a  student  who  is  pursuing 
a  regular  course.  The  explanation  of  these  conditions  is  that 
students  coming  to  Columbia  with  a  view  to  advanced  stand- 
ing in  a  great  majority  of  their  subjects  will  have  a  few  of 
the  Columbia  requirements  as  subjects  for  which  their  own 
instruction  had  given  them  no  previous  training.  This  makes 
these  conditions  in  many  cases  technical  rather  than  actual, 
so  far  as  the  standing  of  such  students  is  concerned. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the  growth  and 
large  numbers  under  instruction  under  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  that  the  problem  of  the  accommodation  of  these  in- 
creasing numbers  is  full  of  embarrassing  elements.  In  the 
lecttire-  or  class-room  work;  in  certain  subjects  it  is  possible  to 
take  care  of  large  classes  as  easily  as  of  smaller  ntmibers.  In 
other  subjects,  in  which  the  personal  contact  of  instructor  and 
student  is  necessary  in  drilling  and  explanation,  the  increas- 
ing numbers  will  multiply  the  numbers  of  sections  and,  there- 
fore, the  number  of  instructors  required,  and  the  number  of 
class-rooms  in  use  at  one  time.  In  drawing-rooms  and  chemi- 
cal laboratories  the  number  of  students  which  it  is  possible  to 
accommodate  on  a  given  floor  area  at  one  time  is  definitely 
limited.  This  is  true  also  in  the  geological  and  mineralogical 
laboratories  and  in  the  shops.  The  drawing-rooms  on  the 
top  floor  of  Engineering  must  provide  for  students  in  Engin- 
eering and  in  Chemistry.  The  laboratories  in  Havemeyer 
must  provide  for  the  students  in  Engineering,  while  giving 
special  opportunities  to  the  students  in  their  later  years  who 
make  chemistry  their  profession.  These  same  laboratories 
must  also  provide  for  the  instruction  in  general  chemistry 
open  to  students  of  the  College  and  to  the  Schools  of  Pure 
Science  as  electives.  The  laboratories  devoted  to  experiment 
in  the  Mechanical  Department  and  the  special  laboratories 
of  Electrical,  Civil,  and  Mining  Engineering  can  only  be  prop- 
erly used  by  the  system  of  dividing  the  classes  into  squads  of 
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a  limited  size,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  limit  to  this  process 
is  set  by  the  amount  of  eqtdpment  in  each  laboratory  and  the 
number  of  afternoons  available  per  week  for  laboratory  work. 
The  difficulty  from  large  classes  is  greatly  increased  when 
their  members  are  beginners.  To  ask  a  professor  to  look 
after  large  sections  of  novices  always  compels  the  individual 
student  who  needs  instruction  in  detail  to  lose  considerable 
time  in  delay. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  visible  relief  to  the  problem  of 
acconmiodation  has  followed  from  the  changes  foreshadowed 
in  the  Dean's  report  in  1902,  whereby  the  Committee  on 
Admissions  was  to  enforce  more  rigidly  the  standard  of 
scholarship  imposed  by  the  published  entrance  requirements 
by  reducing  the  number  of  permitted  conditions  for  students 
desiring  to  enter.  Furthermore,  the  solution  by  an  increased 
entrance  requirement  in  reducing  numbers  is  not  believed  to 
be  an  indication  of  sotmd  progress.  It  is  therefore  believed 
that  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  problem  of  in- 
creased accommodations  for  students  in  Applied  Science  will 
have  to  be  faced  by  the  Trustees.  The  difficulty  of  accommo- 
dating classes  in  rooms  which  are  adjacent  to  museums,  and 
which  are  used  for  instruction,  has  required  that  the  Applied 
Science  course  make  the  arrangement  of  the  scheme  of  attend- 
ance an  inflexible  one  in  view  of  the  limited  number  of  such 
lecture  rooms,  in  Engineering.  The  first  consequence  is  to 
compel  instructors  to  repeat  their  lectures  to  two  different 
sections  of  the  same  class,  and  a  second  difficulty  appears  at 
examination  times  when  large  numbers  must  be  crowded  into 
small  rooms,  compelling  such  proximity  of  the  candidates  to 
each  other  as  to  make  effective  supervision  very  difficult. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  Committee  of  Heads  of 
Departments  to  distribute  the  work  of  the  courses  more 
evenly  through  four  years,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  Dean's 
report  of  a  year  ago,  has  gone  into  effect  this  year.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  year,  however,  has  made  it  plain  that  even 
with  this  procedure  there  was  still  something  to  be  desired 
for  the  most  effective  working  of  the  instruction  under  the 
Faculty.  A  growing  opinion  appeared  during  the  year  that 
the  plan  which  had  been  in  use  for  many  years  of  concentrat- 
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ing  the  class-room  exercises  into  four  consecutive  hours,  be- 
ginning at  9.30  during  the  five  days  in  the  week,  might  not 
be,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  method.  This  arrange- 
ment had  worked  well  for  men  of  strong  physique  and  mature 
years,  but  the  increasing  requirements  upon  the  present 
students  seemed  to  have  brought  about  a  condition  by  which 
certain  members  of  the  classes  were  unduly  overloaded.  In 
a  further  discussion  of  this  diflSculty,  if  it  was  really  a  diflS- 
ctdty,  the  suggestion  was  offered  that,  if  possible,  the  number 
of  hours  in  the  class-rooms  should  be  cut  down  from  20  per 
week  to  18  per  week,  and  that  these  18  hours  should  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  mornings  of  six  days.  The  objections 
to  this  proposition  were  strongest  from  those  engaged  in 
laboratory  instruction,  who  urged  that  the  long,  unbroken 
Saturday,  with  no  class-room  assignments,  was  more  eflEective 
than  a  period  of  equal  length  broken  into  sections.  The  plan, 
moreover,  would  either  result  in  curtailing  the  laboratory 
period  now  available  in  a  week,  or  in  operating  the  laboratories 
during  the  whole  six  days,  which  would  give  neither  student 
nor  instructor  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  their  labors, 
either  for  relaxation  or  to  pursue  special  work  and  investiga- 
tion outside  of  the  current  routine.  It  bore  particularly  hard 
upon  those  departments  in  which  efficiency  of  instruction  is 
bound  up  with  keeping  the  instructors  in  touch  with  the 
work  of  those  practising  the  profession  in  which  they  were 
themselves  engaged.  The  University  owes  it  to  the  com- 
munity to  put  the  services  of  its  experts  at  the  call  of  such 
needs  as  may  arise.  The  close  confinement  of  the  laboratory 
experts  is  not  favorable  to  the  rendering  of  these  services. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  i8-hotir 
six-day  plan,  that  the  students  will  be  kept  in  better  physical 
condition  if  they  may  take  their  mid-day  meal  before  1.30. 
The  continuous  attendance  at  lectures  for  four  hours  makes 
a  tired  brain  to  be  brought  to  the  class  which  meets  at  the 
fourth  hour.  Furthermore,  the  University  Council  formu- 
lated the  request  that  the  hour  from  12.30  to  1.30  might  be 
left  free  from  class-room  assignments,  in  order  that  during 
that  hour  a  time  might  be  found  for  gatherings  affecting  the 
University  as  a  whole.     By  the  proposed  plan  the  laboratory 
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periods  of  the  afternoons  can  be  noade  to  b^in  at  half -past 
one,  so  that  a  continuance  of  these  periods  for  the  same  time 
as  at  present  would  bring  it  to  a  close  for  the  rapid  workers  at 
four  o'clock.  This  would  permit  the  students  to  engage  in 
out-of-door  exercises  or  gymnasium  practice,  or  athletic  effort 
of  any  kind  each  day,  without  interfering  with  their  assigned 
work;  and  would,  in  addition,  permit  such  exercise  out  of 
doors  while  there  was  daylight.  It  was  believed,  moreover, 
that  by  thus  shortening  each  individual  day  the  students 
will  be  less  fatigued  and  be  therefore  better  qualified  for 
the  work  required  of  them  in  the  evening  in  preparation 
for  recitations  on  the  ensuing  day.  At  any  rate  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Faculty  after  consideration,  that  the  experi- 
ment should  be  tried.  A  schedule  of  the  lectures  has  there- 
fore been  prepared  embodying,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
details  involved  in  this  principle,  and  it  will  go  into  effect  in 
September.  Certain  administrative  questions  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  power  plants  for  long  hours  on  six  days  have 
not  been  settled  as  yet,  but  will  be  made  to  result  in  action 
when  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  experiment  has  been 
proved.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  carry  out  the  principle 
without  exceptions  for  next  year,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain transpositions  of  courses  which  have  been  thought  ad- 
visable compel  some  courses  next  year  to  be  given  to  students 
of  two  classes.  This,  of  course,  during  the  transition  year, 
will  compel  the  1 8-hour  limit  to  be  exceeded  in  several  cases, 
but  this  will  adjust  itself  during  the  succeeding  year.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  charge  which  has  been  made  against  the 
courses  this  year,  that  they  compel  a  normal  student  to  over- 
work, is  not  well  founded  when  that  student  is  conscientious 
and  faithful.  The  condition  complained  of  does  doubtless 
often  occur.  When  a  student  has  permitted  the  work  of  the 
early  part  of  the  year  to  drift  behindhand,  and  then  discovers 
in  the  spring  that  the  time  which  remains  is  too  short  to  com- 
plete both  his  current  work  and  his  arrears,  then  there  is 
overwork  and  excessive  hours.  If  he  had  been  industrious  all 
through  the  year  he  need  not  have  faced  the  necessity  for  late 
hours  of  study  at  any  time. 

Referring  in  detail  to  the  work  of  the  various  departments, 
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I  would  report  that  the  Department  of  Astronomy  has  been 
crippled  in  its  work  this  year  by  the  illness  of  Professor  J.  K. 
Rees,  which  began  dtiring  January,  and  has  compelled  his 
absence  from  the  University  during  the  second  term.  Pro- 
fessor Jacoby  was  made  acting  head  of  the  department,  and 
the  instruction  divided  between  Dr.  Mitchell  and  himself.  A 
greatly  increased  attendance  of  students  has  encouraged  the 
department.  The  summer  school  of  Geodesy  for  Civil  En- 
gineers, involving  practical  field-work  on  a  large  scale,  was 
conducted  at  Osterville,  Mass.,  by  Professor  Jacoby  and  Dr. 
Mitchell,  with  Messrs.  Kretz,  Weston,  and  Fountain  as 
assistants. 

In  the  Department  of  Chemistry  33  different  courses  are 
oflEered.  Of  these  32  were  attended  during  the  year  by  nima- 
bers  varying  from  a  minimum  of  i  to  a  maximtmi  of  237. 
An  additional  course  in  theoretical  electro-chemistry  was 
offered  this  year.  Including  the  students  in  Columbia  College, 
to  the  number  of  162  who  took  chemical  courses  as  electives, — 
153  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  17  in  the  Schools  of  Pure  Sci- 
ence, and  458  in  Applied  Science, — ^the  total  number  under 
instruction  in  the  department  is  790,  as  against  694  of  the 
previous  year.  Including  double  attendance  in  certain 
courses,  the  total  number  taken  care  of  by  the  department  is 
1288.  797  received  instruction  in  laboratories.  A  report  of 
the  department  refers  in  detail  to  the  condition  of  congested 
crowding,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  early  part  of  this 
report.  The  department  has  contributed  in  many  directions 
to  the  literature  of  research  in  chemistry.  It  has  also  fos- 
tered the  development  of  the  Columbia  University  Chemical 
Society  with  lectiu*es  by  specialists  nearly  every  month  during 
the  terms. 

In  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  there  have  been 
distinct  advances,  both  in  educational  scope  and  efficiency. 
The  teaching  staff  has  been  increased  by  adding  one  teacher, 
and  notable  additions  to  the  equipment  of  the  department 
have  been  made.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  a  large 
model  of  the  proposed  Isthmian  Canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  which  has  been  presented  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  X.  Boyard,  Director  of  the  Panama  .Railroad  Company. 
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A  considerable  amount  of  original  investigation  in  concrete 
and  combined  concrete  and  steel  construction  has  been  con- 
ducted in  the  laboratories.  Perhaps  the  change  of  greatest 
magnitude  in  the  department  during  the  year  has  been  in 
connection  with  the  Summer  School  of  Surveying  at  Morris, 
Conn.  The  University  has  purchased  the  farm  hitherto 
leased  to  the  Summer  School,  together  with  adjoining  por- 
tions of  land,  making  a  total  tract  of  nearly  five  hundred 
acres,  which  will  thus  become  the  permanent  location  for  the 
school.  Two  new  outbuildings  will  be  ready  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  for  the  summer  of  1903,  and  another 
will  follow  immediately.  Necessary  smaller  buildings,  for 
bathing  and  other  purposes,  will  be  added,  so  that  here- 
after the  housing  of  the  students  and  the  instructors  of  the 
School  can  be  conducted  with  much  more  comfort  and  con- 
venience. 

In  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  Mr.  M.  Arendt 
was  appointed  lecturer  in  the  department  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  promoting  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  instruc- 
tion. The  study  of  photometry  in  its  relation  to  electric 
lighting  has  been  expanded  by  the  equipment  of  a  photometer 
room  in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  The 
laboratory  equipment  has  been  increased  along  the  lines  of 
apparatus  for  caUbration.  The  same  complaint  of  over- 
crowding is  made  by  the  Electrical  Department. 

In  the  Department  of  Geology  an  increased  efficiency  has 
been  secured  for  the  students  in  Civil  Engineering  by  con- 
centrating the  work  which  they  take  into  a  special  course  in 
the  second  year.  For  Mining  Engineers  the  summer  work  in 
the  field  was  divided,  one  section  taking  the  district  near 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other  at  Bingham  Canyon,  near  Salt 
Lake  City,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  busy  mining  district. 
Great  interest  has  been  taken  in  an  advanced  course  of 
Paleontology  in  the  department,  given  by  Adjunct  Professor 
Gfrabau.  The  department  reports  the  need  of  microscopes 
for  the  instruction  in  Petrography. 

In  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  the  resigna- 
tion of  Professor  W.  L.  Cathcart  has  been  received  and  took 
effect  June  30th .    Professor  Amasa  Trowbridge  has  been  called 
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to  the  vacancy  from  his  incumbency  of  a  similar  position  in 
Lehigh  University.  His  work  will  be  to  carry  on  the  design 
of  engineering  structiires  and  machines,  and  to  develop  the 
courses  in  Marine  Engineering  and  Naval  Architecttire.  He 
will  be  assisted  in  this  by  Mr.  Abbott  M.  Cregier,  promoted 
from  assistant  to  tutor  in  the  department.  The  experi- 
mental mechanical  engineering  laboratories  have  this  year 
been  operated  for  the  first  under  complete  headway  under  the 
administrative  charge  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Lucke.  All  students 
in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  have  had  a  course 
in  the  experimental  side  of  engineering  this  year  in  the  labora- 
tory, together  with  class-room  conferences  upon  the  problems 
which  the  laboratory  work  both  presents  and  solves.  The 
experimental  locomotive,  "Columbia,"  has  been  operated  for 
test  this  year  after  the  completion  of  its  necessary  equipment. 
It  still  needs  a  traction  dynamometer  to  make  the  installation 
a  perfect  one. 

In  the  shops  and  drawing-rooms  the  congested  condition 
has  been  felt  more  and  more.  It  has  been  necessary  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  work  permitted  and  required  of  the  students 
in  Civil  Engineering  and  in  Electrical  Engineering  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  so  crowded,  and  only  one  afternoon 
is  available  in  each  week  for  this  work,  and  the  number  of 
students  in  each  section  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  shop  to 
take  care  of  them  on  one  day.  The  difficulty  has  been  met 
by  dividing  the  students  in  each  course  into  sections,  but  as 
the  days  could  not  be  multiplied  the  effect  of  this  division  has 
been  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  for  each  man.  Messrs. 
Ralph  A.  Mayer  ajid  Ira  H.  Woolson  have  been  promoted 
from  instructors  to  adjtmct  professors  on  the  completion  of 
their  long  years  of  service.  This  recognition  of  official  service 
to  the  University  has  been  appreciated.  Professor  Woolson 
has  been  engaged  in  laboratory  researches  on  the  Fire-Resist- 
ing Properties  of  Structures,  and  particularly  upon  the  eflEect 
of  chemical  treatments  upon  prepared  woods  for  buildings. 
He  attends  a  Congress  in  London  during  the  summer  of  1903 
on  this  general  question,  and  by  invitation  will  be  the  author 
of  one  of  the  important  papers  reporting  American  practice. 
He  has  been  made  a  commissioner  to  this  Congress  by  action 
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of  the  Mayor  of  New  York  to  represent  the  mimicipality  at 
the  meetings. 

In  the  Department  of  Metalltirgy  increased  efficiency  has 
been  secured  by  the  introduction  of  Professor  Howe's 
metallurgical  notes  as  text-books  in  the  laboratory  courses. 
Professor  H.  C.  Hofibian,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  gave  the  lectures  in  the  department  for  this  year, 
covering  the  metallurgy  of  copper.  A  number  of  experts, 
graduates  of  the  Schools,  and  others,  have  given  lectures 
either  specially  to  students  or  in  the  form  of  public  lectures 
in  the  evenings.  An  average  attendance  of  over  50  persons 
at  the  public  lectures  has  indicated  a  need  for  such  courses. 
Visits  to  metallurgical  works  have  covered  the  important 
establishments  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Summer  Course  for 
metallurgists  included  the  lead,  copper,  gold,  and  silver  works 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Summer  Course 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  involving  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and 
steel,  made  its  visit  to  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

The  laboratory  has  been  greatly  strengthened  during  the 
year  by  the  addition  of  equipment.  These  additions  include 
a  large  and  small  Howe  electric  resistance  furnace,  two 
Moissan  electric  furnaces,  two  gas  forges,  two  Fletcher  fur- 
naces, an  increased  equipment  of  Le^Chatelier  pyrometers, 
together  with  the  Cupeling  furnace  and  the  English  CupeUng 
furnace  presented  by  Messrs.  Frazer  and  Chalmers.  Dr. 
William  Campbell,  who  has  been  purstiing  studies  in  metal- 
lography, with  particular  reference  to  the  microscopic  struc- 
ture of  alloys,  has  been  made  Barnard  Fellow  for  the  ensuing 
year.  There  have  also  been  other  post-graduate  students  in 
the  department. 

The  Department  of  Mineralogy  reports  a  favorable  year  by 
changes  in  the  detail  of  the  cotirses  and  from  the  additional 
equipment  in  class-room  and  collections.  Three  new  polariz- 
ing microscopes  have  been  presented  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Schermer- 
hom,  and  the  models  of  crystals  prepared  by  the  late  Prof. 
A.  H.  Chester  have  been  supplemented  by  models  made  by 
machine,  representing  the  forms  of  the  crystals  as  they  appear 
in  the  common  minerals. 

The  Department  of  Mining  reports  that  in  the  School  of 
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Mines,  regarded  as  a  special  professional  school,  246  students 
have  been  enrolled  this  year,  of  which  205  are  students  in 
mining,  and  xi  are  students  in  metallurgy.  About  one  quar- 
ter came  from  points  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  over  a  third 
from  States  making  mining  a  special  industry.  Of  the  stu- 
dents coming  from  other  institutions  or  from  practice,  there 
were  men  who  had  already  had  considerable  experience, 
and  the  presence  of  these  men  in  the  classes  always  exerts 
a  stimulating  influence.  In  addition  to  the  regular  current 
work,  special  addresses  were  given  by  Messrs.  Janeway, 
Rickard,  Richards,  Lawrence,  Channing,  and  others. 

The  Summer  Course  in  Practical  Mining,  imder  Professor 
Peele,  was  held  at  Park  City,  Utah,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Daly  West  Mine  and  the  Ontario  Silver  ICing.  The  Course  of 
1903  is  to  have  its  headquarters  at  Aspen,  Col. 

The  equipment  of  the  ore-dressing  laboratories  has  been 
notably  increased,  and  forty-two  students,  divided  into  four 
sections,  completed  the  required  course.  Professor  Munroe 
was  made  a  member,  in  May,  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  dust  explosions  in  certain  mines  in  Indiana. 

The  Department  of  Mechanics  reports  the  addition  of  Mr. 
C.  P.  Weston  as  assistant  in  the  department,  and  that  next 
year  the  teaching  staff  will  be  further  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Wills.  By  these  additions  it  will  be 
possible  to  increase  greatly  the  efficiency  of  instruction  by 
increasing  the  number  of  recitation  exercises  and  diminishing 
the  number  of  men  in  each  section.  For  this  year,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  134  students  in  one  course  and  145  in 
another,  and  it  was  only  possible  to  divide  these  into  two 
sections.  The  department  complains  of  the  embarrassment 
entailed  by  the  limited  number  of  lecture-rooms  in  the  Uni- 
versity which  will  accommodate  over  100  students  at  once. 
The  pressure  from  these  causes  is  referred  to,  and  a  note- 
worthy change  in  the  work  of  the  department  has  been 
made,  whereby  the  study  of  mechanics  has  been  extended 
from  two  terms  to  three.  There  is  also  a  gratifying  influx 
of  advanced  students  coming  to  the  University  from  other 
institutions. 

In    the    Department    of    Physics,    reporting    principally 
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through  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  the  most  prominent 
matter  of  the  year  is  the  regretted  death  of  Professor  Rood, 
which  has  been  referred  to  elsewhere.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  work  of  the  department  had  to  be  reassigned.  Dr. 
Tufts  took  the  lecture  work  of  the  first-year  students,  divid- 
ing the  class  into  two  halves  and  duplicating  the  lectures; 
and  in  addition  each  half  was  subdivided  into  three  sections, 
meeting  simultaneously  in  separate  rooms  for  oral  recitations, 
by  Messrs.  Tufts,  Pegram,  Tolman,  and  Foimtain.  Next  year 
the  subdividing  will  be  into  four  sections.  Mr.  Parker,  in 
recognition  of  his  eflFective  work  in  the  higher  Physics  course, 
has  received  promotion  to  an  Adjunct  Professorship. 

Some  new  apparatus  has  been  procured  for  the  laboratory 
course,  but  the  main  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  has 
been  for  the  Department  Shop.  An  alternating  current  has 
been  introduced  for  work  in  the  electrical  sections.  A  con- 
siderable fund  could  be  well  expended  in  the  near  future  for 
substantial  additions  to  the  apparatus  of  the  laboratories. 
The  professor  urges  that  greater  efficiency  could  be  secured 
for  the  laboratory  work  if  it  could  be  concentrated  into  a  few 
weeks  of  continuous  attendance  rather  than  distributed 
through  the  year  into  isolated  periods. 

There  is  a  matter  having  a  wide-spread  influence  upon  the 
problems  of  discipline  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  inadequate  accommodation,  to  which  I  would  like  to 
direct  your  attention.  I  refer  to  the  embarrassment  which  is 
caused  when  the  examinations  for  promotion  from  class  to 
class  are  conducted  in  rooms  of  such  size  that  a  large  number 
of  students  must  be  seated  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 
It  is  desirable  in  seating  students  for  examination  that  they 
shall  be  placed  with  a  vacant  space  between  each  seat.  This 
means,  however,  that  the  room  must  have  a  capacity  for 
twice  the  number  of  the  class  being  examined.  In  Applied 
Science,  however,  this  condition  can  scarcely  be  met,  and  the 
students  are  seated  for  examination  in  the  same  proximity 
which  is  normal  for  the  ordinary  class-room  exercises.  This 
makes  it  nearly  impossible  by  any  system  of  supervision  to 
prevent  the  danger  lest  the  students  should  receive  help  from 
each  other,  even  against  their  will .     It  complicates  the  problem 
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of  discipline  greatly  to  have  a  student  of  high  grade  and 
previously  unimpeached  morals,  catight  in  a  sudden  gust  of 
temptation,  copy  from  his  neighbor,  when  the  text  of  his 
neighbor's  answers  is  almost  thrust  under  his  eye  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  examination  rooms.  It  would  be  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance  if,  for  the  examinations  for  pro- 
motion from  class  to  class,  the  classes  might  be  located  in 
the  larger  areas  of  the  University,  such  as  the  gymnasitmi,  the 
assembly  room  in  Earl  Hall,  or  the  like,  where  the  methods 
of  seating  could  remove  the  administrative  difficulties  that  I 
have  above  referred  to,  and  I  ask  that  this  matter  may  re- 
ceive careful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

P.    R.    HUTTON, 

Dean, 
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REPORT  OP  THE  ACTING  HEAD 

FOR   TH£   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING   JUNE   30,    I903 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

The  School  of  Architecture  has  quietly  and  uneventfully 
completed  the  first  year  of  its  independent  existence,  with  a 
total  attendance  of  73  regular  students,  including  one  Senior 
in  the  College  taking  a  ftdl  year's  work  in  the  School;  and 
eleven  special  students,  making  a  total  of  84  students  of 
architecture,  besides  six  students  from  the  College  and  one 
from  the  School  of  Law  who  have  taken  freehand  drawing  in 
this  School.  Por  last  year  the  figures  were  very  nearly  the 
same — 74  regular  students  and  11  specials,  a  total  of  85. 
Three  students  who  last  year  were  enrolled  as  regular  stu- 
dents attended  this  year  as  special  students,  while  two  who 
were  last  year  in  attendance  as  special  students  completed 
all  requirements  for  admission  and  were  enrolled  as  regular 
students.  The  fourth-year  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
numbered  ten,  of  whom  only  six  graduated  in  June.  Of  the 
other  four,  two  left  the  School  (one  to  go  into  practice,  the 
other  to  serve  as  Professor  Ware's  secretary,  intending  to 
return  and  graduate  later) ;  and  two  did  not  entirely  complete 
all  the  work  required,  but  plan  to  do  so  in  the  fall.  It  seems 
desirable  to  encourage  the  idea  that  the  diploma  is  conferred 
not  for  so  many  years'  resident  study,  but  for  a  certain  defi- 
nite standard  and  amount  of  attainment,  which  one  man  may 
weU,  without  discredit,  spend  more  time  to  achieve  than 
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another;  while  others  who  enter  the  School  with^  exceptional 
advantages  of  previous  training  may  reach  the  same  goal  in 
three  or  three  and  a  half  years.  A  large  proportion,  indeed, 
of  those  who  enter  with  the  bachelor's  degree  receive  the  B.S. 
in  this  School  at  the  end  of  three  years'  study,  and  others  at 
the  end  of  three  and  a  half  years'.  No  student  is  therefore 
encouraged  to  hurry  or  cramp  his  fourth-year  work  in  design 
in  order  to  graduate  in  June.  Besides  the  six  graduates 
referred  to,  a  seventh  was  a  student  who  belonged  to  the 
Class  of  1 90 1,  but  who  had  taken  longer  than  usual  to  com- 
plete the  requisite  work  of  the  course.  One  of  the  six  gradu- 
ates was  a  former  special  student,  a  graduate  of  Tulane 
University.  This  last  year's  experience  with  this  class  of  stu- 
dents, recruited  from  the  ranks  of  practising  architects  and 
experienced  draughtsmen,  has  again  confirmed  the  wisdom 
of  encouraging  the  entrance  of  such  men  into  this  School. 
Some  of  the  best  and  most  serious  work  done  in  the  School 
has  been  done  by  these  professional  special  students. 

There  has  been  in  attendance  one  post-graduate  student — 
an  instructor  in  the  City  College  and  formerly  a  special  stu- 
dent here.  The  post-graduate  course,  first  announced  in  its 
present  form  two  years  ago,  has  not  proved  as  successful 
as  was  hoped  in  attracting  ambitious  graduate  and  profes- 
sional students  who  are  unable  to  spend  three  or  four  years  in 
Paris.  It  is  hoped  that  by  a  wider  advertising  of  its  advan- 
tages and  a  strengthening  of  the  stafif  of  instruction  in  de- 
sign, there  may  be  built  up  an  attendance  of  post-graduate 
students  in  design  who  will  take  somewhat  the  place,  among 
our  students,  which  the  anciens  hold  in  the  French  School 
ateliers. 

The  only  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  School  during  the 
year  was  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Partridge,  Lecturer  in 
Architectural  Design,  from  his  afternoon  work,  which  was 
divided  between  Mr.  W.  E.  Parsons,  of  the  Class  of  1898,  and 
Mr.  A.  H.  Gumaer,  the  former  assuming  charge  of  the  Third 
Year  Design  and  Mr.  Gumaer  of  the  Second  Year  Design. 
The  School  was  also  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Mr.  F.  C.  Stahr,  a  recent  student  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  to  give  the  instruction  in  drawing  from  life,  upon  an 
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arrangement  similar  to  that  entered  into  with  Mr.  Chalfin  the 
year  before.  His  services  were  highly  appreciated  by  the 
class,  as  well  as  by  myself,  whom  he  relieved  of  a  task  for 
which  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  adequate  time.  These 
services  were  without  expense  to  the  School,  being  given  in 
return  for  the  privilege  of  attending  certain  courses  of  lec- 
tures, for  which  they  were  certainly  a  more  than  generous 
equivalent. 

The  course  of  public  lectures  on  the  fine  arts  which  has 
been  given  d\iring  the  year  in  the  large  lecture  room  of  Have- 
meyer  Hall  came  to  a  close  with  two  lectures  by  Professor  A. 
V.  Churchill  of  Teachers  College,  on  the  afternoons  of  April  8 
and  13,  on  mural  painting.  There  have  been  given  in  all 
twenty-three  lectures,  by  eleven  different  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity; and  the  attendance  has  been  such  as  to  prove  con- 
clusively the  put^lic  demand  for  such  a  course.  It  is  hoped 
that  next  year  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  for  a  series  of  six 
or  eight  lectures  on  each  of  several  general  topics. 

It  would  not  be  fitting  to  close  this  report  without  referring 
to  the  retiring  Professor  in  charge,  although  his  retirement 
came  after  the  close  of  the  year's  work.  This  is  not  the  place 
nor  the  occasion  for  any  adequate  recital  of  what  the  School 
owes  to  him,  or  of  what  he  has  done  for  it ;  but  no  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  School  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
extent  to  which  its  work,  its  ideals,  its  methods,  have  been 
inspired  and  dominated  by  Professor  Ware's  personality,  so 
that  the  shape  it  has  taken  and  the  ideals  it  pursues  must  long 
continue  to  be  those  which  he  has  given  it.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  without  the  presence  of  that  personality,  so 
strongly  felt  by  students  and  instructors  alike,  it  never  can 
be  the  same  in  detail  that  it  has  been  during  the  twenty-two 
years  of  his  activity  in  it.  If  it  can,  under  another's  guidance, 
keep  true  to  those  high  conceptions  of  its  opporttmity  and 
duty  which  he  was  ever  holding  up  before  its  pupils  and 
teachers,  those  twenty-two  years  of  unselfish  service  will 
still  continue  to  bear  fruit  in 'the  years  to  come. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  D.  F.  Hamlin, 

Aciing  Head, 
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REPORT  OP  THE  DEAN 

FOR   THB   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   30,    I903 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  for  the  scholastic 
year  1902-03.  During  the  year  the  graduate  courses 
oflEered  by  this  Faculty  were  attended  by  a  larger  number  of 
students  than  in  any  previous  year  since  the  establishment  of 
the  School.  Without  including  Columbia  College  Seniors,  36 
of  whom  pursued  graduate  courses,  or  Barnard  College  Sen- 
iors, 33  of  whom  pursued  equivalent  courses  offered  by  this 
Faculty,  the  attendance  for  the  year  was  523.  Of 
this  ntmiber  320  were  primarily  registered  tmder 
the  Faculty  of  Law,  46  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  and 
I  under  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science.  Of  the  students  pri- 
marily registered  in  the  School  of  Political  Science,  42  were 
simultaneously  ptirsuing  courses  of  study  in  the  theological 
seminaries  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey:  37  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  3  in  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
and  2  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary. 

Classified  from  another  point  of  view,  262  of  the  523  stu- 
dents were  pursuing  courses  offered  in  the  School  of  Political 
Science  as  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  Master's  and  Doc- 
tor's degrees,  while  261  law  students  were  taking  courses, 
mainly  in  public  law  and  comparative  jurisprudence,  as  a 
part  of  their  legal  education. 
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Of  the  523  students,  471  were  men  and  52  women.  Of  the 
latter,  34  were  primarily  registered  in  the  School  of  Political 
Science  and  18  in  the  School  of  Philosophy. 

The  growth  of  the  School  of  Political  Science  during  the 
past  four  years  is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

1899-1000  iQOO-oz   I90X-0J   1902-03 

Total  students  (excluding  Sen- 
iors in  the  Colleges) 228  268  450  523 

Primarily  registered  in  Law 76  127  250  320 

"       in  Philosophy         19  13  44  46 

**  **       in    Pure    or 

Applied  Science 2  2  3  1 

Primarily  registered  in  Political 

Science 132  126  153  156 

The  increase  during  the  past  year  in  the  total  attendance — 
an  increase  of  more  than  16  per  cent. — ^is  due,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  to  the  greater  number  of  law  students  who  are 
combining  the  study  of  public  law  with  that  of  private  law. 
At  the  same  time  the  number  of  students  primarily  registered 
in  the  School  of  Political  Science  shows  a  slight  increase. 

During  the  past  academic  year,  50  candidates,  having  all 
their  subjects,  or  at  least  their  major  subject,  under  this 
Faculty,  have  been  promoted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts; 
and  10  candidates,  having  all  their  subjects,  or  at  least  their 
major  subject  and  one  minor  subject,  under  this  Faculty,  have 
been  promoted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Of 
these  10,  2  had  their  major  subject  in  the  field  of  administra- 
tive law,  5  in  history,  3  in  political  economy. 

Except  in  3  instances,  when  an  advanced  course  was 
elected  by  less  than  three  students,  the  courses  announced 
in  the  several  groups  of  History  and  Political  Philosophy, 
Public  Law  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence,  and  Economics 
and  Social  Science,  were  duly  delivered.  The  attendance 
within  each  group  will  be  found  in  the  Registrar's  report, 
pp.  238,  239. 

Seminar  in  European  History 

^^.  Professor  Robinson.     2  hours  fortnightly.     First 

half-year.     14  members. 
The  following  papers  were  presented: 
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The  Waldenses Preserved  Smith 

The  Albigenses William  K.  Boyd 

St.  Francis David  S.  Mtizzey 

St.  Dominic Louise  R.  Ix)omis 

The  Establishment  of  the  Inquisition Susan  S.  Titsworth 

Dr.  Shotwell.    2  hours  fortnightly.     Second  half-year.     14 
members. 

The  following  papers  were  presented: 

Life  of  Bernard  Guy James  F.  Dilworth 

Apostolic  Poverty  and  its  Practical  Bearings 

upon  European  Politics  in  the  Fourteenth 

Century / Mary  B.  Sumner 

The  Fraticelli Louise  Hemstead 

Joachim  of  Flora,  a  Historic  Estimate  of  the 

Prophets  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  the 

Thirteenth  Century. . , David  S.  Muzzey 

The  Beguines,  and  Heresy  in  Flanders Margaret  S.  Jarvie 

Occult  Sciences  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 

Church Everett  L.  Thomdike 

Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages — their  Treatment  by 

Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Authorities Elizabeth  M'Neely 

Mediaeval  Court  Procedure  in  Criminal  Cases, 

with  Reference  to  the  Inquisitorial  Practices 

of  the  Church  Courts Frances  L.  Warr 

The    Environment   of    Heresy — A    Study    in 

Social  Conditions  in  Lombardy,  the  Midi, 

and  Flanders,  and  in  the  Rhine  Cities David  L.  Patterson 

The  Abolition  of  the  Templars Ralph  B.  Page 

Seminar  in  Modern  European  History 

Professor  Sloane.     2  hours  a  week.     5  members. 
The  following  papers  were  prepared  and  read: 

Talleyrand's  Political  Policy William  K.  Boyd 

The  Louisiana  Purchase John  F.  Harper 

Frederick  the  Great  and  the  United  States. . . .  Paul  L.  Haworth 

The  Last  Days  of  the  Consulate Ralph  B.  Page 

The  Treaty  of  Tolentino Preserved  Smith 

Seminar  in  American  Colonial  History 

Professor  Osgood.     2  hours  a  week.     28  members. 
All  the  members  presented  papers  and  took  part  in  discus- 
sions relating  to  the  history  of  the  development  of  control 
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by  the  English  government  over  the  American  colonies  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  lectures  dealt  with  that  subject 
as  well  as  with  the  history  of  the  later  proprietary  provinces. 

Advanced  Seminar  in  American  Colonial  History 

Professor  Osgood.    Two  hours  fortnightly.     $  members. 
The  following  papers  were  presented: 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  as  Governor  of  New  York,  Bemhard  S.  Behrens 
The  Judicial  System  of  the  Later  Proprietary 

Provinces John  H.  Reed 

The  Administrative  System  of  Connecticut  in 

the  Seventeenth  Century Nelson  P.  Mead 

The  Revolution  of  1689  in  Maryland Payson  J.  Treat 

Seminar  in  Later  American  History 

Professor  Dtmning.     a  hours  fortnightly.     7  members. 
The  general  subject  of  the  year's  work  was  President  Grant's 
first  term.     Papers  were  presented  as  follows: 

The  Presidential  Blection  of  z868;    and  the 

Affair  of  the  Credit  Mobilier Edwin  S.  Todd 

The  First  Year  of  Grant's  Administration ;  and 
the  Lregislative  History  of  the  Enforcement 
Acts Paul  L.  Haworth 

The  Alleged  Frauds  in  the  New  York  Elections 
of  1868;  and  the  Liberal-Republican  Move- 
ment    Sarah  L.  Hadley 

The  Alleged  Frauds  in  the  Louisiana  Elections 
of  1868;  and  the  Treaty  of  Washington Wesley  D.  Thompson 

The  KuKlux  in  North  Carolina:  and  the  Im- 
position and  Removal  of  Political  Disabili- 
ties in  the  South  after  the  War Joseph  G.  de  R. 

Hamilton 

The  KuKlux  in  Georgia  and  Florida David  S.  Muzzey 

The  KuKlux  in  South  Carolina Henry  R.  Spencer 

Semincar  in  Ancient  History 

Dr.  Botsford.     i  hour  a  week.     3  members. 
Papers  were  presented  on  the  following  subjects: 

The  Roman  Assemblies  before  the  Punic  Wars.  Louise  R.  Loomis 

The  Development  of  Roman  Personality Jennie  Pomerenc 

The  Tribunate  of  the  Plebs Elizabeth  C.  Wood 
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Semxnar  in  Constikitianal  Law 

Professor  Burgess.     2  hoiirs  a  week.     15  members. 

The  Present  Status  of  Civil-Service  Reform  in 

the  United  States Charles  A.  Beard 

The  Judicial  Power  under  the  Constitution  of 

the  United  States Edgar  J.  Bemheimer 

The  Limitations  of  the  Constitution  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  newly 
acquired  Territory Saul  J.  Baron 

Interstate  Commerce  in  Spirituous  Liquors. . . .  John  B.  Doyle 

Compacts  and  Agreements  of  a  special  character 
between  States  of  the  Union George  G.  Gass 

The  First  Fifty  Years  of  Judicial  Interpreta^ 
tion  of  the  Commerce  Clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution    Frederick  B.  Gernerd 

The  Dartmouth  College  Case  as  at  present  in- 
terpreted   Arthur  C.  Kahn 

The  Insular  Cases Robert  H.  McCormick 

Constitutional  Protection  of  the  Rights  of 
Property  against  Infringement  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States John  N.  Miller 

The  Development  of  the  Meaning  of  the  Term 
Contract  from  the  point  of  view  of  Political 
Science Rutger  B.  Miller 

The  Influence  of  John  Marshall  on  the  Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States Frank  E.  Parham 

Property  Right  in  Public  Office Charles  L.  Pulliam 

The  Constitutionality  of  Trial  on  Information 

in  Capital  Cases Charles  6.  Robbins 

The  Police  Power  of  the  State  and  the  Power  to 

Tax William  H.  Rood 

Local  Self-Govemment  in  the  Town  of  East 
Hampton,  L.  I.,  during  the  Seventeenth 
Century Almeron  W.  Smith 

Seminar  in  Diplomacy  and  International  Law 

Professor  J.  B.  Moore.     2  hours  a  week.     5  members. 
The  following  papers  were  read: 

The  Southern  Botmdary  of  the  United  States. .  James  F.  Bamett 

Development  of  the  Laws  of  War William  Bordwell 

Treaties, — their    Making,    Interpretation,  and 

Enforcement Samuel  B.  Crandall 

The  United  States  Consular  Jurisdiction,  and 

Treaty   Privileges   of  Citizens   Residing  or 

Trading  in  the  Orient Frank  E.  Hinckley 
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Seminar  in  Administrative  Law 

Professor  Goodnow.     i  hour  a  week.     8  members. 

The  work  of  the  Seminar  consisted  in  the  study  of  cases, 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  were  examined  and  dis- 
cussed. No  papers  were  read  before  the  Seminar,  but  the 
following  papers  were  presented  as  part  of  the  reqiiirements 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Constitutional   Limitations  of  Municipal   Ac- 
tivities    Samuel  J.  Block 

Mtmicipal  Autonomy  in  New  York  State Adolph  £.  Gutgsell 

Civil-Service  Reform  in  the  United  States Thomas  H.  Ray 

Seminar  in  I^gal  History  and  Comparaiive  Jurisprudence 

Professor  Munroe  Smith,     i  hour  a  week.     3  members. 

The  work  of  the  Seminar  consisted  in  reading  and  discuss- 
ing the  titles  of  the  Digest  on  acquisition  and  loss  of  posses- 
sion and  on  the  interdicts  Unde  vi  and  Uti  possidetis,  and  the 
sections  of  the  Code  Napoleon  and  of  the  German  Civil  Code 
dealing  with  the  law  of  possession.  A  paper  was  presented 
by  Edwin  P.  Gayle  on  '*The  Law  of  Property  of  Louisiana 
and  its  Relation  to  the  Roman  Law."  Charles  J.  Ogden, 
a  member  of  the  Seminar  in  1901-02,  presented  a  deferred 
paper  on  "Rescission  and  Damages  as  Remedies  for  Fraud." 

Seminar  in  Political  Economy  and  Finance 

Professor  Seligman.     2  hours  fortnightly.     18  members. 

Utopian  Socialism William  B.  Guthrie 

The  Classification  of  Industrial  Stages John  H.  Marsching 

The  Domestic  System  and  its  Survivals Alfred  H.  Lewis 

The  Essence  of  Capitalism Henry  R.  Mussey 

The  Function  of  Competition Michael  M.  Davis 

The  Economic  Facts  of  Machinery Eugene  E.  Agger 

Labor  Insurance Isaac  M.  Rubinow 

The  Income  Tax  in  England Guy  E.  Snider 

The  Income  Tax  in  Prussia George  C.  Selden 

The  Income  Tax  in  America Harry  B.  Bennett  and 

Bishop  Hathaway 

Local  Finance Robert  B.  Olsen 

Economic  Aspects  of  the  Embargo Harry  T.  Johnson 

^  In  addition  to  these  informal  papers,  the  same  gentlemen. 
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together  with  sotae  others,  reported  at  each  session  on  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  subject  in  the  various  countries  of 
the  world. 

Professor  Clark.     2  hours  fortnightly.     18  members. 
The  following  papers  were  read: 

The  Time  Element  in  Value Royal  Meeker 

The  Time  Element  in  Value George  C.  Selden 

The  Attitude  of  Trade  Unions  toward  Restric- 
tions on  Output Henry  R.  Mussey 

Governmental  Interference  with  Railroads. . . .  Guy  E.  Snider 

Coumot Allen  B.  Eaton 

New  Zealand Harry  T.  Johnson 

Socialism  in  the  United  States Bishop  Hathaway 

The  Coal  Miners*  Union Harry  B.  Bennett 

Robert  Owen Ethel  Craighead 

Patents  and  Monopolies Edward  H.  Davis 

Pierre  Lrcrou Alfred  H.  Lewis 

Legislation  on  Hours  of  Labor James  Gray 

Rodbertus Eugene  E.  Agger 

Seminar  in  Sociology 

Professor  Giddings.     2  hotirs  fortnightly.     21  members 
The  first  half-year  was  devoted  to  studies  of  the  relation 

of  environment  to  social   activity.      Papers  were  read  as 

follows: 

Bureau  Coimty.  Illinois ,  Frank  E.  Field 

The  Magdalen  Islands Arthur  H.  Wurtele 

Pennsylvania  Germans  of  Iowa John  L.  Gillen 

Welsh  Settlements  in  Wisconsin Daniel  J.  WilHams 

Newport Arthur  O.  Pritchard 

Northwestern  Iowa William  H.  Gleysteen 

Bohemian  Settlements  in  N.  W.  Canada Jaroslav  Smetanka 

Oklahoma Sterling  Park 

Central  and  Southern  Texas Columbus  P.  Goodson 

The  Mohawk  Valley Henry  K.  Smith 

Rocky  Moimtain  States Allen  B.  Eaton 

Eastern  Tennessee David  K.  Young 

Southern  Michigan Elbert  W.  Van  Akcn 

Quaker  Settlements Charles  F.  Shaw 

During  the  second  half-year,  miscellaneous  papers  were  read 
as  follows: 
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Clark  County,  Ohio Edwin  S.  Todd 

Political  Parties  as  Unifying  Forces George  M.  Fowles 

Salem  Witchcraft Harold  S.  Capron 

The  Italians  in  New  York Antonio  Mangano 

Property  among  North  American  Indians Frederic  B.  Shoaff 

Ltirenberg,  Eastern  Canada Charles  O.  Main     > 

Trade  Schools  in  New  York Annie  L.  Seward 

Dtiring  the  year  the  following  persons  have  held  fellowships 
Fellows        ^  subjects  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Faculty: 

I.    Cbarlbs  Austin  Bbard  ....        (Georse  'VtHlliam  Curtis  Fellow) 

De  Pauw  University,  Ph.B.,  1898. 

Mr.  Beard  presented  papers  in  Professor  Btirgess's  Seminar, 
on  "George  William  Curtis  as  Citizen  and  Orator,"  and 
on  "The  Present  Status  of  Civil-Service  Reform  in  the 
United  States."  He  received  the  Toppan  Prize  in  Con- 
stitutional Law. 
3.    Hasold  Martin  Bowman Administntive  Law 

University  of  Michigan,  LL.B.,  1899;  B.L.,  1900;  A.M., 
1901. 

Mr.  Bowman  devoted  the  year  to  work  in  administration 
under  the  especial  direction  of  Professor  Goodnow.  He 
completed  his  dissertation  for  the  Doctor's  degree  on 
"Administration  in  Iowa." 

3.  William  Kbnnbth  Botd European  History 

Trinity  College,  N.  C,  A.B.,  1897;  A.M..  1898. 

Colimibia  University,  Scholar  in  History,  1900-01. 

Mr.  Boyd  attended  the  Seminars  of  Professor  Robinson  and 
Professor  Sloane,  and  did  excellent  work  throughout  the 
year.  He  presented  the  following  papers,  each  of  which 
was  carefully  and  thoroughly  studied.  In  connection 
with  History  10,  "The  Literary  Activity  of  the  Bene- 
dictines of  St.  Maur,"  "Sources  for  the  Study  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,"  "Sources  for  the  Study  of  Gregory 
of  Tours";  in  connection  with  History  la,  "The  Com- 
mon Law,  its  Formation  and  Literature,"  "Albertus 
Magnus  and  his  Relation  to  Medieval  Ctdture";  in 
connection  with  History  15,  "The  Politics  of  Talley- 
rand"; in  connection  with  History  18,  "Sources  for  the 
Study  of  the  Albigensian  Heresy."  He  passed  the  ex- 
amination upon  his  subjects  May  ao. 

4.  Walter  Brnbst  Clark Bcooomics 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  A.B.,  1896;  A.M.,  1898. 
Columbia  University  Scholar  in  Political  Economy,  1900- 
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Mr.  Clark  attended  the  Seminar  in  Political  Economy  dtur- 
ing  the  year,  and  worked,  tmder  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Seligman,  on  his  Doctor's  dissertation  entitled 
''Dean  Tucker  and  the  English  Political  Economy  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century." 

5.  IfiCHABL  Maku  Davis,  Jr. Sociology 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,  igoo. 

Mr.  Davis  was  occupied  with  an  investigation  of  the  extent 
to  which  in  the  United  States  the  careers  of  professional 
men  have  been  determined  by  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions rather  than  by  heredity  and  education .  The  work 
is  statistical  in  character  and  will  be  continued  next  year. 
He  was  also  an  active  participant  in  the  Seminar  in 
Political  Economy  and  Finance. 

6.  Susan  M.  Kingsbury  Annual  Fellow  in  American  History 

University  of  the  Pacific,  1891. 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  A.M.,  1899. 

Miss  Kingsbury  attended  the  Seminar  in  American  Colonial 
History,  and  completed,  at  the  Congressional  Library, 
Washington,  D.C.,  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  work  of 
preparing  for  the  press  the  records  of  the  London  Com- 
pany (700  manuscript  pages  and  folios).  She  also  de- 
voted some  time  to  the  collection  of  material  for  a 
critical  introduction  to  the  above-mentioned  records. 
She  passed  the  examination  upon  her  subjects  June  i. 

7.  Henry  R.  Mussby Economics 

Beloit  College,  1900. 

Coltimbia  University  Fellow  in  Economics,  190X-02. 

Mr.  Mussey,  Honorary  Fellow  in  Economics,  continued  to 
work  in  the  Seminar  of  Professor  Seligman.  He  also 
made  preliminary  investigations  for  his  Doctor's  disser- 
tation on  "Iron  Production  in  the  United  States,"  and 
attended  Professor  Gark's  Seminar,  in  which  he  con- 
tributed a  paper  on  **The  Attitude  of  Trade  Unions 
toward  Restrictions  on  Output."  He  passed  the  ex- 
amination on  his  subjects  May  22. 

8.     RoBBRT  B.  OL8BN Political  Bconomy 

Whitman  College,  A.B.,  1900. 

Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1901. 

Mr.  Olsen,  after  spending  the  stunmer  abroad  pursuing  his 
investigations,  carried  on  his  work  in  Professor  Selig- 
man's  Seminar.  He  presented  several  reports  to  the 
Seminar,  and  made  substantial  progress  in  his  Doctor's 
dissertation  on  the  "Relation  of  Local  to  General 
Finance."  This  he  expects  to  complete  very  shortly. 
He  passed  the  examination  upon  his  subjects  June  i. 
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9.  Gborob  C.  Ssldbn (Scbiff  Fellow) 

Dartmouth  College,  A.B.,  1893. 

Lake  Forest  University,  LL.B.,  1895. 

Mr.  Selden  worked  in  the  Seminar  of  Professor  Seligman, 
and  read  a  paper  on  "Economy  and  the  Austrian 
Theories  of  Value."  He  also  made  some  progress  with 
his  Doctor's  dissertation. 

10.  Samubl  Pbtbr  Okth Coxutitntioiial  Law 

Oberlin  College,  B.S.,  1896. 

Mr.  Orth  tmder  the  direction  of  Professor  Goodnow, 
prepared  and  completed  his  dissertation  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  entitled  ''Centralization  of 
Administration  in  Ohio."  He  passed  all  his  examina- 
tions for  the  Doctor's  degree  May  19. 

11.  Hbnrt  Russbll  Spbncbr American  HiBtory 

Colby  College,  A.B.,  1899. 

Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1901. 

Coliunbia  University  Scholar  in  History,  1901-oa. 

Mr.  Spencer  attended  the  Seminar  in  American  Colonial 
History  and  did  excellent  work.  He  also  continued 
his  investigation  of  the  History  of  Massachusetts  as  a 
Royal  Province.  He  passed  his  examinations  upon  his 
subjects  May  26. 

Of  the  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law, 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Professor  Seligman,  there 
Publica-  have  appeared  during  the  year  four  numbers,  as 
tions  follows: 

Vol.  XVI.     No.  3.     The  Centralization  of  Administration  in  Ohio. 

By  Samuel  P.  Orth,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  XVII.     No.  I.     Centralizing  Tendencies  in  the  Administration  of 
.  Ohio.  By  William  A.  Rawles,  Ph.D. 

Vol.  XVII.     No.  2.     Principles  of  Justice  in  Taxation. 

By  Stephen  F.  Weston,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  XVIII.     No.  I.     The  Administration  of  loWa. 

By  Harold  M.  Bowman,  A.M. 

The  Political  Science  Quarterly  completed  with  the  year 
1902  its  seventeenth  annual  volume.  It  continues  to  devote 
especial  attention  to  topics  of  contemporary  interest,  and 
reaches  an  increasing  number  of  readers.  In  spite  of  the 
growing  number  of  reviews  covering  in  part  the  same  field, 
its  list  of  subscribers  shows  a  gratifying  enlargement. 
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Two  public  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science 
were  held  dtiring  the  year.   The  first  was  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Chinese  question,  and  at  this  meeting 
the  principal  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  lyenaga,  a  ^^!l 

native  of  Japan.  The  discussion  was  opened  by 
Mr.  John  L.  Ford  and  was  concluded  by  Professor  Hirth. 
The  second  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  recent 
developments  in  industrial  co-operation  in  Ireland.  The 
leading  paper  was  read  by  the  Honorable  Horace  Plunkett, 
and  the  Honorable  Bourke  Cockran  and  Mr.  William  H. 
Baldwin,  Jr.,  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  History  Club,  papers  were  read 
by  Dr.  William  Garrott  Brown  of  Harvard  University  on 
"The  Assassination  of  Lincoln";  by  Professor  Edward  G. 
Bourne  of  Yale  University,  on  ''Travel  as  a  Source  of  His- 
tory"; by  Professor  John  W.  Burgess  on  "Political  Science 
and  History";  and  by  Professor  Charles  W.  Andrews  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College  on  "The  Settlement  of  the  Carolinas."  The 
student  members  of  the  Club  presented  reports  on  their 
investigation  of  original  authorities,  and  reviews  on  current 
historical  literattire. 

The  students  and  instructors  in  History  have  organized  a 
club,  styled  The  Graduate  History  Society,  for  the  purpose  of 
informal  discussion  of  such  questions  as  may  arise  in  con- 
nection with  graduate  work  in  the  Department.  It  also  aims 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  which  is  in 
general  somewhat  lacking  in  the  life  of  graduate  students. 
Two  meetings  have  been  held,  the  first  in  March,  when  it  was 
decided  by  the  students  to  put  the  Society  on  a  permanent 
basis,  and  the  second  in  April. 

During  the  year  the  Faculty  has  taken  the  action  shown 
below  in  the  extracts  from  its  minutes  on  matters        . 
of  general  University  interest  and  importance:         ^*^ 

(December  12,  1902) — Resolved,  That  in  applying  the  rules  regard- 
ing the  choice  of  subjects  for  the  higher  degrees,  Courses  6  and  7  in 
Public  Law  may  be  counted  either  as  Public  Law  courses,  or  as  His- 
tory courses. 

(March  20,  1903) — Resolved,  That  Professor  Hirth  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chinese,  in  the  Division  of  Oriental  Languages,  be  invited 
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to  deliver  a  course  upon  Chinese  History,  and  that  this  course  be 
described  in  the  Announcement  of  the  School  of  Political  Science 
as  History  59. 

Resolved,  That  Professor  Hirth  be  invited  to  give  a  course  of  in- 
struction upon  Government  in  China. 

(May  15,  1903) — Resolved,  That  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  having  only  a  minor  subject  under  this  Faculty,  the 
examination  on  the  minor  subject  shall  be  held  at  the  same  time  as 
the  examination  on  the  major  subject,  and  that  the  representative  of 
the  Faculty  apx)ointed  by  the  Dean  shall  be  authorized  to  declare 
at  the  time  of  the  examination  whether  the  candidate  is  proficient  La 
such  minor  subject. 

Resolved,  That  when  a  candidate  having  a  major  subject  under  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science  shall  have  a  minor  subject  in  some  other 
Faculty,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  shall  notify  the 
Dean  of  such  other  Faculty  of  the  date  set  for  the  examination  in  the 
major  subject  and  shall  request  that  a  representative  be  sent  to  ex- 
axnine  the  candidate  in  such  minor  subject. 

The  reconstructicr  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Science 
group  of  Departments  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Professor 
Changes  Mayo-Smith,  and  the  calling  of  Professor  Henry 
and  R.  Seager  and  Professor  Henry  L.  Moore  in  his 

Progress  stead,  resulted,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  other 
parts  of  this  report  and  the  published  Annotmcements  of  the 
School,  in  the  introduction  of  several  additional  cotarses.  The 
work  of  these  gentlemen  has  been  successful  and  satisfactory 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  the  University  is  to  be  con- 
grattdated  upon  having  added  to  its  staff  of  teachers  and 
investigators  men  of  such  marked  ability  and  delightful 
personality. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Social  Science  has  been 
greatly  extended  dtiring  the  academic  year  1902-03  by  the 
equipment  of  a  statistical  laboratory  and  the  extension  of  the 
work  in  statistics  to  include  practical  training  in  statistical 
operations  and  research  work.  The  laboratory  has  been 
equipped  with  such  appliances  as  tabulating  devices,  the 
Brunswiga  calculating  machine,  tabulating  typewriter,  draw- 
ing and  map-making  instruments,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  statistical  publications  pertaining  to  the  Department  of 
Sociology.  All  students  taking  courses  Sociology  17,  i8.  and 
19  have  worked  in  the  statistical  laboratory;  and  the  oppor- 
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tunity  thus  presented  to  supplement  theoretical  study  by 
practical  operations  has  very  greatly  stimulated  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  A  large  ntunber  of  most  valuable  charts  and 
maps  have  been  presented  to  the  room  by  students  who  have 
voluntarily  given  the  time  and  eflEort  to  make  them.  The 
equipment  in  mechanism  and  other  materials  will  be  further 
increased  next  year. 

Several  years  ago  I  took  occasion,  in  a  communication  to 
the  President  of  the  University,  to  state  the  fact  that,  of  the 
three  great  groups  of  studies  under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty 
of  PoHtical  Science,  the  division  of  Economics  and  Social 
Science  appeared  to  be  distancing  the  other  two  in  the  favor 
of  the  American  youth.  I  said  then  that  I  regarded  this  fact 
with  some  apprehension.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  pursuit 
of  economic  studies  without  the  conservative  influences  of 
history  and  public  law  might  lead  to  the  advent  of  a  radical 
era  in  practical  politics. 

I  have  now,  however,  to  report  to  you  a  decided  reaction. 
Since  the  war  with  Spain,  the  acqtiisition  of  insular  territory, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  rdle  of  a  great  international  power 
by  the  United  States,  the  subjects  of  public  law  and  diplo- 
macy have  regained  their  primacy,  and  are  again  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  majority  of  the  students.  The  study  of 
colonial  government,  of  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizens 
and  persons  in  all  parts  of  our  great  dominion,  and  of  inter- 
national relations,  is  now  again  the  favorite  occupation  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  students  instructed  by  the  Faculty  of  Politi- 
cal Science.  Especially  is  this  to  be  remarked  in  the  subjects 
of  diplomacy  and  international  law.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents doing  work  in  this  Department  has  nearly  trebled  itself 
in  the  last  four  years.  This  is  imdoubtedly  the  consequence, 
in  part,  of  the  great  historical  events  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
but  it  is  also  owing,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  this  University 
has  at  the  head  of  this  Department  the  highest  authority  in 
diplomacy  and  international  law  in  America,  the  gentleman 
who  more  than  any  other  one  man  conducted  the  diplomacy 
of  the  country  to  a  successful  issue  during  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  who  aided  most  substantially  the  Peace  Commission,  as 
Secretary  of  that  body,  in  securing  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
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cession.  The  students  of  these  subjects  throughout  the  land 
know  that  in  coming  to  him  for  instruction  they  will  receive 
the  most  original,  correct,  and  complete  information  that  it 
is  possible  to  obtain.  It  is  through  the  personality  of  such 
teachers  that  branches  of  knowledge  are  developed  and 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  student  world,  and  great 
universities,  as  seats  of  both  theoretical  and  practical  learn- 
ing, become  securely  established. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  W.  Burgbss, 

Dean, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE    ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING   JUNE    30,    I903 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

It  is  my  agreeable  duty  to  present  to  you  the  following 
thirteenth  annual  report  upon  the  work  of  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

Detailed  statistics  concerning  the  attendance  upon  courses 
of  instruction,  Seminars,  and  other  exercises,  will  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  to  which  you 
are  respectfully  referred. 

During  the  past  year  the  total  number  of  persons  who  have 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  has 
been  397.  The  steady  growth  of  the  preceding  twelve  years 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Faculty  has  thus  not  been 
checked,  our  numbers  for  the  year  just  ended  showing  an 
increase  of  37,  or  not  quite  10  per  cent.,  over  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  primary  registration  imder  this  Faculty 
is  proportionally  larger,  being  345  out  of  397,  about  87  per 
cent.,  whereas  in  1901-02  it  was  294  out  of  360,  or  80  per  cent. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  registration  figures  in 

detail: 

I.     Primary  registration  tinder  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy: 
A.     With  all  "  subjects"  under  this  Faculty: 

1.  Candidates   for   degrees,    holding   the 

bachelor's   degree,  or  its  equivalent 

from  a  foreign  institution : 

Men 164 

Women 99 

263 

2.  Special  students  of  Chinese,  not  holding 

a  baccalaureate  degree : 

Men 5 

268 
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B.     With  one  or  more  "subjects"  under  other  Faculties: 

1.  Philosophy  and  Political  Science: 

Men 46 

Women 17 

63 

2.  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science : 

Men 7 

Women 6 

13 

3.  Philosophy  and  Applied  Science : 

Men 1 

Total 345 

Total  of  men:  223,  or  66  %. 
Total  of  women:  122,  or  36  %. 

Primary  registration  for  1901-02:  294.     Increase:  61, 
or  17  %. 

From  the  count  have  been  excluded  the  following  persons 
who  have  carried  on  work  under  the  direction  of  this  Faculty: 

1.  Assistants  (Coltunbia  Univ.  6,  B.  C.  1, 

T.  C.  1) 8 

2.  Tutor  (T.  C.) 1 

3.  Persons  who  withdrew  volimtarily  by 

November  1.  1902,  or  were  deprived 
of  University  privileges  by  January 

1.1903 7 

16 

Of  these  345  persons,  81  (56  men  and  25  women)  were 
registered  in  Teachers  College,  appearing  on  this  list  as  candi- 
dates for  one  or  both  of  the  higher  degrees,  with  Education  as 
major  subject. 

11.     Secondary  registration  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy: 

1.  Political  Science  and  Philosophy: 

Men 15 

Women 10 

—  25 

2.  Pure  Science  and  Philosophy: 

Men 5 

Women 2 

—  7 

3.  Law  and  Philosophy: 

Men 4 

4.  Teachers  College  (i.  e.,  not  candidates  for  a  degree) 

Men 1 

Women 15 

—  16 

Total 62 

Total  of  men:  25,  or  49  %. 

Total  of  women:  27,  or  61  %. 

Secondary  registration  for  1901-02:  66.     Decrease:  14,  of 

21%. 
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Summary  for  1902-03: 

Men         Women        Total 

I.     Primary  registration 223  122  345 

II.     Secondary  registration 25  27  52 

Total 248  149  397 

43%         37% 

By  authority  of  the  Trustees,  given  in  a  resolution  of  April 
7,  1890,  and  in  subsequent  amendments,  students  of  five 
theological  seminaries  in  or  near  New  York  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  to  which  the  figures  for  1901-02 
have  been  added  for  comparison: 

xQOT-oa  1903-03 

Union  Theological  Seminary 15  13 

General  Theolo|[ical  Seminary 3  6 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary 10  4 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J 1  2 

St.  Joseph's  Theological  Seminary,  Dunwoodie,N.Y.        1  4 

Total 30  29 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  degrees  held  by  the  345  students 
enrolled  primarily  under  this  Faculty,  and  of  the  **parentage ' ' 
of  these  degrees,  will  be  fotmd  in  the  rq)ort  of  the  Registrar 
of  the  University,  pp.  228-232. 

The  total  number  of  auditors  enrolled  in  courses  given  under 
this  Faculty  was  24,  of  whom  19  were  women.  The  following 
table  shows  the  choice  of  courses  made  by  these  24  persons, 
by  departments : 

Comparative  Literature 2 

English 7 

Germanic  Languages 2 

Greek 1 

Latin 4 

Philosophy 3 

Psychology 3 

Romance  Languages 3 

Science  of  Language  (Dept.  of  Indo-Iranian) 2 

Total 27 

Deduct  for  duplication 3 

Total 24 

The  total  number  of  courses  elected  by  auditors  in  1901-02, 
excluding  music,  was  24.     The  figures  have  varied  but  little 
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for  the  last  three  years;  in  1897-98  and  1899-1900  they  were 
57  and  48  respectively,  so  that  a  steady  though  slow  decline 
seems  likely.  Now  that  the  number  of  candidates,  or  stu- 
dents entitled  to  be  candidates,  for  the  higher  degrees  has 
become  so  large,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  diminution  in  the 
number  of  auditors  gives  much  cause  for  regret. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  courses  of  in- 
struction and  research  actually  carried  on  during  1902-03  for 
candidates  for  higher  degrees  tinder  this  Faculty,  and  allowed 
to  be  cotinted  for  such  degrees  (tinder  ** Chinese"  the  total 
number  of  courses  given  is  entered,  though  not  all  were 
attended  by  fully  qualified  candidates  for  degrees) : 

Department  Courses  Department  Coiiraes 

Anthropology 7  Latin  (and  Archaeology) 10 

Chinese 9  Linguistics 1 

Comparative  Literature 6  Philosophy  and  Ethics 18 

English 10  Psychology 12 

Germanic  Languages 12  Romance  Languages 16 

Greek  (and  Archaeology) 7  Semitic  Languages 11 

Indo-Iranian  Languages 6 

The  courses  in  Education  appear  in  the  report  of  the  Dean 
of  Teachers  College,  and  are  therefore  omitted  here. 

The  University  Fellows  appointed  for  1903-04  are  dis- 
tributed by  departments  as  follows: 

English 1     Philosophy 1 

English  (Proudfit) 1     Psychology 1 

Germanic  Languages 1  Romance    Languages    (Inter- 
Greek  and  Latin  (Drisler  Classi-              national) 1 

cal) 1     Semitic  Languages 1 

Latin 1 

The  fellowships  in  Education  are  now  awarded  by  Teachers 
College. 

University  Scholars  appointed  for  1903-04,  by  departments: 

MEN 

English 2  Philosophy 2 

Germanic  Languages 1  Psychology 2 

Greek 1  Romance  Languages 1 

Indo-Iranian 1  Semitic  Languages 1 

Latin 2 

WOMEN 

Classical  Archaeology  (Curtis). .     1     English  (Fuller) 1 

English  (Curtis) 1 
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There  will  be  found  in  the  Registrar's  report  (pp.  235  and 
238)  a  table  showing  the  registration,  by  departments,  of  can- 
didates for  the  higher  degrees  under  this  Faculty. 

Minor  subjects  under  the   Faculty  of  Philosophy  were 

chosen  by  candidates  whose  major  subjects  were  taken  under 

other  faculties,  as  follows: 

Education 6     Psychology 1 

English 3     Romance  Languages 1 

The  work  carried  on  by  the  several  gentlemen       «  „ 
who  held   fellowships  under  this  Faculty  during 
1902-03  is  set  forth  in  the  following  statement: 

STATEMENT    OP    WORK    OP    UNIVERSITY    PELLOWS    UNDER    FACULTY    OP 
PHILOSOPHY,  1902-03 

X.    John  Erskinb     .     .     .     Proudfit  Fellow  in  Letters 

Mr.  Erskine  has  pursued  two  courses  in  English  and  one  in 
Italian  during  the  past  year.  In  connection  with  these  he 
read  a  report  on  "The  Alliterative  Staves  in  the  Old  English 
Bestiary**;  and  prepared  a  paper  on  "The  Relation  of  Sins 
and  Punishments  in  the  Eighth  Circle  of  Dante's  Inferno, " 
His  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  completing  his  dissertation, 
entitled:  "The  Elizabethan  Lyric:  A  Study."  The  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  him  at  Com- 
mencement, 
a.     Harwood  Hoadlby    .    .    Drisler  Fellow  in  Classical  Philology 

Mr.'  Hoadley  has  read  the  following  papers  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Greek  Seminar  and  the  course  in  Greek 
Dialects:  "Burial  Associations  among  the  Greeks";  "On 
the  Life  of  Euripides" ;  " On  Euripides'  Ion,  184-236,  Critical 
and  Exegetical";  *'0n  Euripides'  Ion,  30-40."  In  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  of  his  dissertation,  the  subject 
of  which  is,  "The  Date  of  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,"  Mr. 
Hoadley  has  carried  on  investigation  of  the  following  special 
topics:  Parallel  passages  in  writings  nearly  contempor- 
aneous with  the  Ajax;  the  metrical  and  choral  technique  of 
Sophocles,  with  reference  to  the  relative  dates  of  his  plays. 
3.     Percy  Hughes      .     .     .     Fellow  in  Philosophy 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  philosophical  Seminars  Mr. 
Hughes  read  the  following  papers : 

Aristotle's  Metaphysics :  Studies  in  the  use  of  the  terms  dpxVf 
ov6t'a,  fcpoi  rt,  riXoiy  nipai;  Aristotle's  comparison  of 
ai6^rf6ti  and  vof^i,  and  his  doctrine  of  dvyajiit^  and 
ivipyeia. 
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Hegel's  Criticisxn  of  Kant:  The  Categories  of  Qtxantity  and 
Appearance. 

Philosophy  of  Education:  An  anal3rsis  of  the  moial  sentiment 
to  determine  its  relation  to  religious  training. 

Psychology:  Report  on  a  questionnaire  designed  to  secure  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  moral  obligation. 

Other  papers,  presented  in  connection  with  various  courses, 
were  these:  Does  Lotze  Prove  the  Unity  of  the  World?  The 
Philosophy  of  Nietzsche.  The  Nature  of  Moral  Training. 
The  Nature  of  Moral  Sentiment. 

The  chief  topic  of  Mr.  Hughes's  speaal  investigations  is  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  presuppositions  of  great  metaphysical 
s]rstems,  some  subdivision  of  which,  not  yet  determined,  will 
form  the  subject  of  his  Doctor's  dissertation. 

4.  Stephbn  Augustus  Hurlbut     .     .     .     Fellow  in  Greek 

Mr.  Hurlbut  was  a  member  of  the  Greek  Seminar  throughout 
the  year,  and  pursued  courses  on  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pausanias, 
and  Lucretius.  In  connection  with  the  Seminar  he  pre* 
sented  papers  on  the  following  topics :  Interpretation  of  the 
Prologue  of  Euripides'  Ion;  Metrical  Structure  of  the  lon^ 
and  Interpretation  of  the  Parodos;  Allusions  to  Athens  and 
Attica  in  the  Extant  Plays  of  Euripides.  Before  the  Classi* 
cal  Club  of  the  University  Mr.  Hurlbut  read  a  paper  ^ititled 
*'An  Inverted  Nemesis,"  a  discussion  of  the  tise  of  the 
leepovtf  in  Sophocles,  O.  R.  1270;  this  paper  has  since  been 
published  in  the  Classical  Review.  In  connection  with  the 
course  on  Lucretius  he  prepared  and  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Use  of  the  Hexameter  in  Ennius  and  Vergil" — a  statistical 
inquiry  into  the  comparative  frequency  of  elision,  position, 
and  the  coincidence  of  word-accent  and  verse-ictus,  based 
on  an  examination  of  two  himdred  lines  of  each  author. 

Mr.  Hurlbut  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Classical  Philology 
in  Barnard  College  for  1903-04,  and  expects  to  continue  his 
work  at  Columbia  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 

5.  William  Jones     .     .     .     Annual  Fellow  in  Anthropology 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1 909  Mr.  Jones  was  engaged 
in  field-work  among  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  for  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  made  a  report  entitled: 
"The  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians,  with  Demonstration  of  Col- 
lection." 

He  has  pursued  throughout  the  past  academic  year  courses 
in  anthropology,  psychology,  and  linguistics,  and  has  pre- 
pared and  read  in  connection  with  these  courses  papers  on 
the  following  topics: 

Psychology:  The  Relation  between  Cranial  Capacity  and 
Mental  Ability. 
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Anthropology:    The  Mjrthology  and  Religion  of  Polynesia; 

of  Micronesia; of  the  Bantu  Group  of  African 

Negroes.  The  results  of  Mr.  Jones's  work  on  the  languages 
of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  an  Algonkin  dialect,  were  presented 
in  a  series  of  ten  sessions  of  Course  6  in  Anthropology. 

He  has  carried  on,  during  the  year,  special  investigations  into 
the  morphology  and  syntax  of  the  Kickapoo  dialect  of 
Algonkin,  based  on  myths,  traditions,  and  folklore  taken 
down  in  texts,  and  into  the  Sauk  and  Fox  dialect.  This 
work  will  form  the  basis  of  the  dissertation  which  Mr.  Jones 
expects  to  present  next  year. 
John  Lrouis  Kind     .     .     .     Carl  Schurz  Fellow  in  German 

Mr.  Kind  has  followed  courses  in  German  literature  and 
philology,  in  Icelandic,  and  in  English  literature,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Seminar.  Before  the 
Seminar  he  has  presented  papers  as  follows :  A  Linguistic 
Study  of  the  Language  of  Kdnig  Rother,  and  A  Critical 
Study  of  Grillparzer's  Die  Ahnfrau.  In  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  other  cotirses  he  has  presented  seven  short 
papers  on  Schiller  and  Heine. 

The  subject  chosen  for  his  dissertation  is :  *'  A  Critical  Study  of 
Lessing's  Language." 
William  Ellbry  Channing  Leonard     .     .  Fellow  in  English 

Topics  of  papers  and  reports:  The  Anglo-Saxon  Elegy; 
Byron's  Influence  on  Early  American  Literature. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  leave  New  York 
just  before  the  close  of  lectures  in  May.  A  more  detailed 
report  may  be  expected  from  him  later. 

Jambs  Burt  MiNBR     .     .     .     Fellow  in  Psychology 

Mr.  Miner's  work  as  Fellow  has  been  chiefly  experimental. 
He  has  read  the  following  papers,  embodying  the  results  of  his 
experiments:  Time-Intervals  Bounded  by  Varied  Stimuli; 
and  Description  of  Apparatus  for  Producing  and  for  Re- 
cording Seiial  Stimuli.  He  has  published,  in  the  Psycho- 
logical Review,  a  review  of  Scripture's  Studies  of  Melody  in 
English  Speech. 
Mr.  Miner  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at 
Commencement,  the  title  of  his  dissertation  being:  Motor, 
Visual  and  Applied  Rhythms;  an  experimental  study  and  a 
revised  explanation. 

Frbdbrick  Curry  Ostrandbr     .     .     .     Fellow  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages 
Mr.  Ostrander  has  prepared  and  read  papers  as  follows: 
Before  the  Seminar  in  Romance  Literature:    On  Bossuet's 
Funeral  Orations  in   Honor  of  Henriette  de  France  and 
Henriette-Anne  d'Angleterre. 
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Before  the  Seminar  in  Romance  Philology:  (a)  The  Historical 
Infinitive  in  French,  and  (&)  The  Use  of  the  Auxiliary  Verbs 
avovr  and  %tfe. 

Before  the  Germanic  Seminar  and  otherwise :  Brief  papers  on 
the  following  topics:  The  Language  and  Style  of  Schiller's 
Robbers;  Anal3rsis  of  Diderot's  Le  Fire  de  FamiUe;  Schiller 
as  a  Historian,  with  especial  reference  to  his  Abf all derNieder- 
lande;  R6simi^  of  the  Introduction  to  Die  Braut  von  Messina; 
Heine  at  the  University  of  Bonn;  Analysis  of  Max  Seelig's 
dissertation  on  Die  dichterische  Sprache  in  Heine's  Buck  der 
Lieder;  Analysis  of  Elementargeister;  Heine  on  his  "Mat- 
tress-grave." 

In  preparation  for  the  Doctor's  degree  Mr.  Ostrander  is  tran- 
scribing and  annotating  an  xmpublished  manuscript  in  Old 
French,  entitled  "Le  Rommant  dou  Lis,"  containing  about 
four  thousand  three  himdred  verses,  which  he  intends  to  pub- 
lish with  introduction,  notes,  and  glossary,  as  his  disserta- 
tion. 

The  University  Coimcil  at  its  last  meeting  for  the  year  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Ostrander  to  the  International  Fellowship  for 
Study  in  France,  which  will  give  him  abundant  and  in- 
valuable opportimities  for  the  prosecution  of  his  specialty. 

10.  Crarlbs  Alfred  Turrbll  .  .  .  Fellow  in  Germanic  Lan- 
guages 
Mr.  Turrell  has  carried  on  work  in  Germanic  and  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures.  As  a  member  of  the  Seminars 
in  Germanic  Languages  and  in  Romance  Philology  he  has 
presented  the  following  papers:  The  Probable  Time  and 
Place  of  Origin  of  Kdnig  Rather;  Grillparzer's  Ein  Treuer 
Diener  seines  Herm;  Review  of  a  paper  on  Grillparzer's 
Der  Traum  ein  Leben;  Romance  £t3maiologies  omitted  in 
Fdrster's  edition  of  Aiol  et  Mirabel;  also  a  nximber  of 
shorter  papers  on  topics  connected  with  the  study  of 
Schiller  and  Heine.  A  paper  embodying  the  results  of  Mr. 
Turrell's  work  on  Kdnig  Rother  was  published  in  Modem 
Language  Notes  for  February,  1903. 
As  subject  for  his  dissertation  Mr.  Turrell  has  chosen:  The 
Influence  of  Diderot  on  the  German  'Dran:ia. 

In  a  body  of  the  size  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  as  at 
present  constituted  no  year  is  likely  to  pass  without  bringing 
Changes  in  changes  in  the  personnel.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
Faculty  thirty-fotir,  two  have  left  us  since  the  opening  of 
the  year:  Professor  Hyslop,  forced  by  continued  ill-health  to 
retire  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  whose  departure  deprives 
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US  of  the  services  of  a  singularly  acute  and  well-trained  mind; 
and  Professor  Price,  the  Senior  of  the  Faculty,  admired  and 
beloved  of  every  one  of  us,  the  exemplar  of  the  high-minded 
scholar,  who  gave  freely  of  his  best  to  colleagues  and  students 
alike,  removed  by  death  on  May  7,  at  the  end  of  twenty-one 
years  of  faithful  and  invaluable  service  to  the  University.  Of 
the  Faculty  as  originally  organized  in  1890  there  remain  now 
but  four:  the  President,  and  Professors  Peck,  W.  H.  Garpenter, 
and  Gottheil. 

A  notable  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  Faculty  has  been 
made  through  the  organization  and  activity  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chinese.  Professor  Hirth,  coming  to  us  with  a  repu- 
tation already  world-wide,  has  begun  the  work  of  instruction 
with  a  zeal  and  thoroughness  entirely  characteristic  of  the 
man.  Eight  persons  have  followed  the  Seminars  and  courses, 
nine  in  number,  conducted  by  him  and  by  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Kliene,  the  total  of  attendance  amotmting  to  29.  The  policy 
of  this  Facility,  as  followed  during  the  last  few  years,  of 
admitting  as  ** special  students'*  only  those  persons  who  have 
already  taken  the  doctor's  degree  and  wish  to  pursue  their 
researches  fiuther  with  the  facilities  oflEered  by  the  University, 
has  necessarily  been  departed  from  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
students  of  Chinese. 

The  French  Government  sent  us  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year,  as  International  Fellow,  an  admirable  repre- 
sentative of  the  young  scholars  of  France,  in  the  Inter- 
person  of  Mr.  Alfred  Francois  Monod.  Registered  national 
as  a  special  student  under  this  Faculty,  and  mak-  F«Uo^ship 
ing  extended  journeys  from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Monod  employed 
himself  chiefly  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  American  educational 
•  institutions.  For  the  coming  year  Columbia  University  will 
be  represented  in  France  by  a  student  tmder  this  Faculty, 
holder  of  a  fellowship  in  Romance  Languages  in  1902-03,  Mr. 
F.  C.  Ostrander,  who  intends  to  pursue  his  special  studies  in 
French  universities  and  libraries. 

As  in  the  preceding  year,  the  Faculty  legislation  has  not 
gone  beyond  matters  of  administrative  routine.  The  only 
action  that  calls  for  mention  here  is  that  recommending  to 
the  University  Council  the  addition  of  Chinese  and  of  Coptic 
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(the  latter  made  possible  by  the  presence  of  Professor  Prince 
in  the  Faculty)  to  the  subjects  allowed  to  be  counted  toward 
Faculty  the  higher  degrees.  At  the  April  meeting  some  reso- 
Legislation  lutions  were  offered  by  the  Dean  looking  toward  a 
stricter  administration  of  the  Faculty  regulations  for  examina- 
tions for  the  doctor's  degree.  The  experience  of  three  years 
since  the  newest  regulations  took  effect  has  shown  that  while 
on  the  whole  a  great  improvement  has  resulted,  there  are  still 
some  points  in  which  advance  can  and  should  be  made.  The 
resolutions  were  made  a  special  order  for  the  next  meeting, 
in  the  autumn,  at  which  time,  I  hope,  the  questions  involved 
may  be  thoroughly  debated  in  the  light  of  our  wider  experience. 
Hardly  a  year  has  passed  since  the  organization  of  the  Fac- 
ulty in  which  no  changes  in  the  regulations  for  higher  degrees 
have  been  made;  but  this  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  and  the  changes  have  been  tmiformly  in 
the  direction  of  a  higher  standard. 

The  closeness  of  connection  between  the  three  Faculties 
which  recommend  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  is  shown  by  the  tables  given  on  p.  235,  from 
which  it  appears  that  a  large  ntmiber  of  students  choose  their 
subjects  imder  more  than  one  Faculty.  The  Departments  of 
History  and  of  Sociology,  in  particular,  hold  out  many  attrac- 
tions to  students  in  this  Faculty,  so  that  combinations  of  sub- 
jects in  philology,  philosophy,  psychology,  and  education  with 
subjects  taken  imder  these  departments  are  very  common. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  large  percentage  of  women 
students  in  the  three  non-professional  graduate  schools.  In 
Women  this  Faculty  the  ratio  is  37  per  cent.  It  might  be 
Students  expected,  considering  the  large  proportion  of  women 
in  the  teaching  profession,  that  this  large  percentage  in  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  was  due  to  the  admission  of  students  of 
Teachers  College  as  candidates  for  University  degrees,  but  the 
figures  do  not  bear  out  this  supposition.  The  fact  that,  in 
roimd  ntmibers,  about  28-30  per  cent,  of  the  non-professional 
graduate  students  are  women  led  me  to  call  your  attention, 
several  weeks  ago,  to  the  relatively  small  provision  made  by 
graduate  scholarships  for  such  women,  and  to  suggest  that 
means  be  sought  to  remedy  the  discrepancy. 
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The  situation  of  Columbia  University  in  New  York  brings 
to  us  every  year  a  large  number  of  mature  persons,  teachers 
in  schools,  who  carry  on  advanced  work  here,  often  Teachers 
at  the  cost  of  great  inconvenience  and  sometimes  m  Advanced 
of  actual  hardship,  and  who  not  rarely  take  the  Students 
master's  degree.  Occasionally  some  of  them  succeed  in 
winning  the  doctor's  degree;  and  this  has  just  been  done  in 
three  instances,  by  instructors  in  neighboring  colleges:  an  in- 
structor in  Vassar  College  (now  promoted  to  an  associate 
professorship  there),  one  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  one  in  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn.  This  is  a  most 
gratifying  assurance  of  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  our 
influence  in  the  college  world. 

The  divisional  organization  adopted  last  winter  has  been 
on  trial  hardly  long  enough  to  afford  a  sure  basis  for  judg- 
ment ;  but  I  am  convinced  that,  so  far  at  least  as  Divisional 
this  Pactdty  is  concerned,  the  wisdom  of  the  step  Organiza- 
is  unquestionable.     It  affects  in  large  measure  the  ^^^^ 

organization  of  the  "examination-groups"  established  three 
years  ago,  as  in  some  cases  two  divisions  constitute  a  group; 
and  it  is  certain,  it  seems  to  me,  to  secure  a  larger  attendance 
at  the  oral  examinations  for  the  doctor's  degree  and  a  better 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  group  with 
each  candidate  and  his  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  Delavan  Perry, 

Dean, 
June  26,  T903. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR   THE    ACADEMIC   YEAR    ENDING  JUNE    30,    1903 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  eleventh  annual  report  on 
the  work  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science.  This  report  refers 
to  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

The  'statistics  of  attendance  in  the  School  of  Pure  Science 
are  summarized  in  .the  following  statement.  For  details  with 
Statistics  of  respect  to  the  School  as  a  whole  and  with  respect 
Attendance  to  the  departments  therein,  reference  is  made  to 
the  report  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University.  The  figures 
given  below  apply  solely  to  those  students  who  pursued 
graduate  work  in  the  School.  They  show  an  increase  of 
about  29  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate  over  the  corresponding 
figures  for  the  preceding  year;  and  an  increase  of  about  38 
per  cent,  in  the  primary  registration  in  the  School. 

Number  of  students  registered  primarily  under  the  Faculty 
of  Pure  Science: 

Candidates  for  higher  degrees 81 

Students  not  candidates  for  degrees 3 — 84 

Number  of  students  registered  primarily  under  other  Facul- 
ties of  the  University: 

Candidates  for  higher  degrees  from — 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 17 

Schools  of  Applied  Science 13 

School  of  Political  Science 1 

School  of  Philosophy 5 

Teachers  College 11 

Barnard  College 1 — 48 
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The  total  number  of  students  receiving  instruction  or  pur- 
suing research  in  the  School  during  the  year  was,  therefore, 
132,  or  30  more  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  on  ten 
candidates,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  nineteen  can- 
didates during  the  year.  Of  the  latter  candidates,  summary 
thirteen  pursued  major  work  in  the  School  of  Pure  of  Degrees 
Science,  four  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur-  Awarded 
geons,  and  two  in  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science.  The 
records  of  these  candidates  and  the  titles  of  their  disserta- 
tions and  essays  respectively  will  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  Registrar. 

The  average  number  of  years,  for  these  candidates,  elaps- 
ing between  the  time  of  attainment  of  the  first  degree  and 
the  time  of  attainment  of  the  higher  degree  is  5.4  for  the 
Doctors  and  3.2  for  the  Masters;  the  shortest  and  longest 
intervals  being  respectively  2  and  10  for  the  former  and  i 
and  6  for  the  latter. 

Assuming  23  years  as  the  average  age  of  attaining  a  first 
degree  in  the  American  college,  it  appears  from  the  experience 
in  the  School  of  Pure  Science  of  the  past  five  years,  during 
which  52  candidates  have  completed  work  for  the  doctor's 
degree  and  102  for  the  master's  degree,  that  our  Doctors 
must  be  about  30  and  our  Masters  about  27  years  of  age, 
respectively,  on  attaining  those  higher  degrees. 

The  "Barnard  Fellowship  for  Encouraging  Scientific  Re- 
search," which  is  awarded  by  joint  action  of  the  Faculties  of 
the  College,  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science,  and  the  Work  of 
School  of  Pure  Science,  has  been  held  during  the  Barnard 
year  by  John  Alexander  Mathews,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  and  John 
University,  1898.  He  has  continued  his  researches  Xyndall 
in  metallurgy  under  the  general  direction  of  Pro-  *  ®^' 

fessor  Henry  M.  Howe. 

For  the  ensuing  year  the  Barnard  Fellowship  has  been 
awarded  to  William  Campbell,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 
1903.  Dr.  Campbell's  specialty,  like  that  of  Dr.  Mathews,  is 
in  metallurgy,  each  of  them  having  won  last  year,  by  reason 
of  meritorious  work  in  that  field,  a  Carnegie  Research  Scholar- 
ship from  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 
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The  *' John  T3mdall  Fellowship  for  the  Encouraging  of  Re- 
search in  Physics,'*  has  been  held  during  the  year  by  Bergen 
Davis,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1901.  Dr.  Davis  has 
pursued  work  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, under  the  direction  of  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson.  In 
this  work  Dr.  Davis  has  given  special  attention  to  the  im- 
portant questions  of  the  mean  free  path  of  the  ion  and  of  the 
fall  of  potential  in  electrodeless  discharge. 

By  reason  of  his  great  skill  as  an  experimentalist,  Dr. 
Davis  has  been  recalled  to  Columbia  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  in  the  position  of  Tutor. 

No  appointment  to  the  Tyndall  Fellowship  thus  vacated  has 
been  made,  since  no  candidate  of  sufficient  merit  for  the 
honor  has  applied  during  the  year. 

Work  of  Five  candidates  for  the  doctorate  held  Univer- 

Univcrsity    sity  Fellowships  in  the  School  during  the  year. 
Fellows  Of  these  candidates,  Douglas  Wilson  Johnson 

completed  all  requirements,  presenting  a  dissertation  on  **The 
Greology  of  the  Cerrillos  Hills,  New  Mexico."  His  abilities 
have  won  for  him  a  position  for  the  present  summer  in  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  also  the  position  of  instructor 
in  geology  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  for 
the  next  academic  year. 

Mr.  Hal  Trueman  Beans,  A.M.,  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  has 
made  commendable  progress  on  a  dissertation  in  the  field  of 
organic  chemistry.  His  abilities  have  led  to  his  promotion 
to  a  tutorship  in  chemistry  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Charles  Thomas  Brues,  M.S.,  Fellow  in  Zoology,  in 
addition  to  regular  course  work,  has  advanced  well  with  a 
dissertation  on  ''Regeneration  in  the  Crustacean,  Alpheus." 
He  has  also  nearly  completed  a  monograph  on  the  Dipterous 
family,  Phorida,  He  will  serve  during  the  sunmier  on  the 
staff  of  the  Wood's  Hole  Marine  Laboratory. 

Mr.  Fred  Howard  Moffit,  A.M.,  Fellow  in  Geology,  brought 
to  his  work  in  the  University  tinusual  equipment  in  point  of 
knowledge  and  field  experience,  having  been  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  for  several  years. 
During  the  past  winter  he  was  granted  a  leave  for  two  months 
in  order  that  he  might  pursue  some  special  geological  re- 
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searches  near  Santiago,  Cuba.  He  has  been  invited  by  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  take  up  work  for  the 
summer  in  a  study  of  the  placer-gold  district  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Raymond  Carroll  Osbum,  M.S.,  Fellow  in  Zoology,  in 
addition  to  required  course  work,  has  begun  for  a  dissertation 
an  investigation  on  "The  Origin  of  the  Paired  Limbs  of  the 
Vertebrates."  During  the  summer  he  will  continue  his  re- 
searches as  a  member  of  the  staflf  of  the  U.S.  Fish  Commission 
at  Wood's  Hole. 

There  were  eleven  University  Scholars  in  the  Work  of 
School  during  the  year,  namely:  University 

Scholars 

Frederick  William  Baeslack,  A.B.,  Zoology, 

Leon  Oliver  Beatty,  M.S.,  Chemistry, 

Clifford  Gray,  E.E.,  Mechanics, 

Florence  French  Henry,  A.M.,  Geology, 

Homer  Doliver  House,  B.S.,  Botany, 

George  Leavenworth,  A.B.,  Geology, 

Henry  Charles  Magnus,  B.S.,*  Geology, 

Arthur  Colon  Neish,  A.M.,  Chemistry, 

Allen  Henry  Nelson,  A.B.,  Physics, 

Paul  Marshall  Rea,  A.M.,  Zodlogy, 

Naohide  Yatsu,  Rigakushi,  Zodlogy, 

Of  these  Scholars,  Messrs.  Gray,  Leavenworth,  and  Nelson 
completed  work  for  the  master's  degree.  Mr.  Gray  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Tutor  in  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  Mr.  Nelson  that  of  Assistant  in  the  Department 
of  Physics  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Baeslack,  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  for  the  doc- 
torate, has  undertaken  a  special  study  of  the  segmentation  of 
the  neck  region  in  the  hag  fish,  Bedellostoma  stouti, 

Mr.  Beatty  has  made  commendable  progress  towards  the 
doctorate  and  has  been  promoted  to  a  University  Fellowship 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  House,  at  the  end  of  the  first  half-year,  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Assistant  in  Botany. 

Messrs.  Neish  and  Rea  nearly  completed  their  work  for  the 
*  For  the  second  half-year  only. 
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doctorate,  and  they  will  be  prepared  for  a  public  examination 
in  the  autumn. 

Miss  Henry  has  made  steady  progress  towards  the  doctor's 
degree  in  geological  work,  giving  special  attention  to  palaeon- 
tology. 

Mr.  Yatsu,  having  proved  himself  a  student  of  exceptional 
abilities,  was  made  a  University  Fellow  for  the  enstaing  year. 
He  is  engaged  in  an  important  research  on  the  development 
of  the  star-fish,  and  is  to  continue  his  work  during  the  sum- 
mer at  the  Harpswell  Laboratory,  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Louis  Israel  Dublin,  B.S.,  graduate  student  in  Zoology, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  John  D.  Jones  Scholarship  of  the 
Wawepex  Society  for  the  present  summer.  He  will  prosecute 
his  studies  at  the  Marine  Laboratory  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Louis  Hussakof,  B.S.,  also  a  graduate  student  in  Zool- 
ogy, has  been  given  a  grant  from  the  Dyckman  ftmd  to 
enable  him  to  take  part  in  a  zoological  expedition  to  the 
Bermudas  during  the  present  summer. 

For  a  nearly  complete  record  of  the  publications  of  the 
members  of  each  departmental  staflf  of  the  School  for  this 
Publica-  academic  year,  reference  is  made  to  the  University 
tlons  and  Quarterly  for  September,  1903.  Investigations  in 
Investiga-  progress  during  the  year  have  been  outlined  also 
^^^"^  to  some  extent  in  the  current  numbers  of  the  same 

journal.  As  shown  by  the  departmental  reports  to  the  Dean, 
the  year  has  been  fully  up  to  the  average  in  the  production 
of  original  work,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  several  departments 
have  been  heavily  taxed  with  the  educational  and  the  admin- 
istrative work  incident  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  University 
in  all  of  its  branches. 

Two  heads  of  departments.  Prof.  L.  M.  Underwood  and 
Prof.  E.  B.  Wilson,  have  been  absent  on  leave  during  the 
second  half-year  in  order  to  carry  on  researches  in  their  fields 
of  botany  and  zo6logy  respectively.  Professor  Underwood 
has  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  flora  of  the  West  Indies 
preparatory  to  a  forthcoming  work  on  the  Flora  of  North 
America;  while  Professor  Wilson  has  pursued  special  zoologi- 
cal researches  at  the  Marine  Biological  Station  of  Naples 
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Among  the  many  contributions  to  science  published  during 
the  year  by  members  of  the  School,  two  important  papers  on 
Mendel's  law  are  noteworthy  as  having  originated  indepen- 
dently with  Messrs.  Cannon  and  Sutton,  who  were  Fellows  in 
Botany  and  Zoology  respectively  last  year. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure 
Science  the  Dean  is  called  upon  to  record  the  loss  by  death 
of  one  of  our  colleagues,  Professor  Ogden  Nicholas  changes  in 
Rood,  head  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  who  Personnel 
died  November  12,  1902.  Professor  Rood  was  ofDepart- 
called  to  the  chair  of  Physics  in  Columbia  College  ments 

in  February,  1864.  He  continued  to  hold  this  position,  which 
was  enlarged  with  the  growth  of  the  University  to  include 
work  in  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science  and  Pure  Science,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  courteous  bearing  and  trans- 
parent character,  his  clear  exposition  as  a  teacher,  and  his 
penetrating  insight  as  an  investigator,  won  for  him  not  only 
the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues  and  students, 
but  a  prominent  place  also  among  the  leading  men  of  science 
of  his  day.  He  was  unsurpassed  as  an  experimental  physi- 
cist, and  the  example  he  set  of  indefatigable  industry  in,  and 
assiduous  devotion  to,  his  chosen  work  is  the  highest  legacy 
he  could  leave  to  his  colleagues  in  pure  science.  To  those  who 
knew  him  well,  and  who  had  access  to  his  intimate  friendship, 
he  was  also  one  of  the  most  human  of  men,  full  of  kindly  en- 
couragement and  sane  counsel.  He  was  always  ready  to 
assist  his  colleagues  and  students  not  only  with  sound  advice 
and  fruitful  suggestions  as  to  ways  and  means  for  investiga- 
tions, but  he  often  supplied  apparatus  and  materials  prepared 
with  his  own  hands.  Of  his  scientific  work,  embracing  many 
contributions  to  the  permanent  stock  of  knowledge,  one  may 
not  write  here  at  length.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  connection 
to  state  that  he  was  a  peer  in  a  group  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans notable  for  their  contributions  to  the  remarkable  scien- 
tific progress  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  loss  to  the  Department  of  Physics  by  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Rood  has  been  met  in  part  by  calling  Professor  Ernest 
Fox  Nichols,  well  known  for  first-class  work  in  the  field  of 
radiation  especially,  to  a  chair  in  experimental  physics.     The 
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department  will  be  strengthened  also  by  the  addition  of  Dr. 
Bergen  Davis,  mentioned  above,  who  has  shown  remarkable 
skill  and  resource  as  an  experimentalist. 

The  Dean  regrets  to  report  also  that  the  Department  of 
Astronomy  has  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  Professor 
J.  K.  Rees,  by  reason  of  his  serious  illness,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  His  work  has  fallen  in  part  to  Professor 
Jacoby  and  Dr.  Mitchell  of  the  departmental  staff,  and  in 
part  to  Professor  Charles  Lane  Poor,  whose  aid  at  this  critical 
jtmcture  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  University  to  secure. 

The  Department  of  Geology  reports  an  addition  to  its  staff 
in  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Charles  P.  Berkey  to  a  tutorship; 
and  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Mechanics  is  enlarged  by 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Wills  to  an  instructorship. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  additions  of  the  year  in  the 
way  of  equipment  are  a  Bamberg  universal  transit  instru- 
Depart-  ment  received  by  the  Department  of  Astronomy, 
mental  and  new  microscopes  and  models  of  crystals  re- 
Accessions  ceived  by  the  Department  of  Mineralogy.  The 
and  Needs  accessions  to  the  latter  department  were  made  pos- 
sible through  the  gift  of  Mr.  F.  Augustus  Schermerhom. 

A  much-needed  adjunct  of  the  Department  of  Physics  was 
secured  during  the  year  in  fitting  up  a  shop  in  Fayerweather 
Hall  and  in  the  employment  of  a  competent  mechanician  to 
assist  in  the  advanced  work  of  the  Department. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  reports  a  serious  overcrowd- 
ing of  its  available  facilities,  it  being  essential  in  some  cases 
for  the  professors  in  charge  to  vacate  their  special  laboratories 
and  oflSces  in  order  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to  work. 

The  Departments  of  Mechanics  and  Physics  are  also  much 
in  need  of  additional  laboratory  space  as  well  as  of  additional 
equipment.    The  purchase  of  the  latter  must  be  deferred, 
however,  in  part,  until  the  former  is  available. 
Publi  ^  series  of  twenty  public  lectures  on  scientific 

Lectures  topics  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Univer- 
Addresses,  sity  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
and  during  the  year.     Fifteen  of  these  lectures  were  de- 

Services  livered  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science. 
Many  lectures  and  addresses  have  been  given  also  by  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Faculty  before  scientific  societies  and  academic 
organizations.  The  contributions  of  the  Faculty  to  this  pro 
bono  publico  work  wotdd,  if  collected,  form  a  considerable 
volume  annually.  Several  members  of  the  Faculty  have 
served  also  during  the  year  as  advisers  to  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion and  as  members  of  the  committees  which  have  helped  to 
form  plans  for  the  work  of  that  organization. 
Very  respectfully  submitted, 

R.  S.  Woodward, 

Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   DEAN 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING  JUNE    30,    1903 

To  ihe  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

As  the  fourteenth  year  of  Barnard  College  is  closing  I  beg 
to  report  upon  its  progress,  and  state  something  of  the  out- 
look and  the  immediate  needs. 

The  personnel  of  the  student  body  is  much  the  same  as  in 
the  past  years,  showing  a  steady  geographical  extension  of 
Registra-  patronage  and  a  generous  increase  in  numbers, 
lion  The  point  in  registration  which  has  lately  attracted 

special  interest  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  students 
who  transfer  into  our  higher  classes  after  a  period  of  study 
at  the  various  country  colleges  for  women.  This  fact  shows 
the  special  strength  of  the  city  and  of  the  federated  college. 
Such  students  will  not  be  drawn  to  Barnard  by  an  accident 
of  friendship  or  of  family  circumstance;  they  will  not  come 
simply  for  the  general  culture  which  they  are  already  receiv- 
ing under  their  first  affiliation;  they  will  come  to  attain  a 
definite  scholarly  end  tmder  our  Pactilty :  having  attained  the 
self-realization  brought  about  by  the  early  years  of  college 
life,  they  are  ready  to  appreciate — even  to  search  out — ^supe- 
rior departmental  opportunities. 

These  students  will  come  to  Barnard  College,  then,  in 
order  to  enter  upon  the  broad  scholarly  life  which  is  found 
wherever  large  groups  of  scholars  congregate,  and  which  is 
fostered  by  the  abundant  materials  for  scholarship  stored  in 
metropolitan  libraries  and  museums. 

The  special  departmental  strength  is  derived  from  the  sys- 
tem of  exchanges  among  instructors,  by  which  an  instructor 
may  confine  his  attention  to  a  narrow  field  and  teach  bis 
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highly  dififerentiated  specialty  in  the  various  schools  of  the 
University,  irrespective  of  his  primary  affiliation.  This  gives 
Barnard  College  approximately  threefold  more  . .  ant«^  a 
highly  specialized  instruction  than  the  number  of  ^  Ex- 
its students  would  warrant  in  an  isolated  college.  changes 
Such  departmental  advantages  are  thus  offered  among 
as  would  only  be  warranted  under  ordinary  cir-  iMtructors 
cumstances  in  a  larger  college  than  any  yet  existing  for 
women  only.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  to  retain  the 
close  personal  contact  and  the  small  classes  which  correspond 
to  our  actual  membership. 

Last  year  a  report  was  made  regarding  the  intention  to 
establish  a  Scholarship  Fund  of  $40,000  by  which  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  non-competitive  student  schol-  Scholar- 
arships.     These  have  been  provided  from  year  to  «hipi 

year  through  the  personal  solicitation  of  the  w^d  Gifts 
Committee  of  the  Trustees  on  Scholarships.  The  ftmd  has 
now  reached  $9580,  and  we  hope  for  its  early  completion. 

The  Piske  Scholarship  Fund  has  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  been  available  for  undergraduate  students  and  has 
proved  very  valuable.  The  freedom  in  its  award  arising  from 
the  fact  that  no  applications  can  be  made  for  it,  and  that  it 
can  be  held  in  reserve  for  emergencies  and  for  irregular  cases, 
makes  it  the  more  useful. 

Through. a  recent  gift  of  $15,000  by  Joseph  Ptditzer,  Esq., 
two  further  scholarships  have  been  endowed  in  memory  of 
his  daughter,  and  are  to  bear  her  name.  There  are  now, 
therefore,  three  Lucille  Pulitzer  Scholarships,  which  are 
awarded  in  successive  years,  and  can  be  held  for  three  years 
each.  One  represents  the  income  from  $10,000,  the  other  two 
represent  the  income  of  $7500  each. 

Many  smaller  gifts  have  been  received.  A  Dean's  Emer- 
gency Fund  has  been  started  by  the  gift  of  $350,  which  was 
loaned  to  a  student  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable 
to  complete  the  Senior  year.  When  returned  it  will  be  avail- 
able for  another  similar  service.  Several  generous  gifts 
enabled  the  College  to  make  definite  provision  for  the  Chapel 
music.  This  has  always  been  under  student  control,  and  has 
had  nothing  permanent  in  its  character.     Mr.  Richard  Henry 
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Warren,  the  organist  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  has  shown 
what  good  restilts  are  possible  in  this  respect.  It  would  be 
too  expensive  to  make  a  permanent  arrangement  with  so 
skilled  a  musician;  but,  having  a  satisfactory  standard  estab- 
lished, we  hope  for  good  results  under  the  management  of  the 
Fellow  in  Music  in  the  University. 

Several  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  Library.  Mr.  Franklin 
B.  Lord  gave  a  large  collection  of  Italian  books;  Miss  Louise 
B.  Lockwood,  of  the  Class  of  1895,  &^ve  a  set  of  the  Interna- 
tional Library  of  Masterpieces — Literature,  Art,  and  Rare 
Manuscripts;  Mrs.  Marietta  Holliday  Gibson  has  given  a 
complete  set  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 
from  1789  to  1897. 

Numerous  additions  to  the  general  equipment  have  been 
given,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  flooring  over  and 
furnishing  the  roof  of  Milbank  Hall,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
for  an  open-air  study;  also  the  lockers  for  the  Senior  and 
Junior  studies,  with  combination  locks  and  pleasing  exteriors, 
which  make  a  great  improvement  in  the  security  of  property 
as  well  as  in  the  appearance  of  the  rooms. 

One  gift,  however,  so  far  exceeds  all  others  in  its  magnitude 
as  to  stand  quite  alone.  That  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Milbank  Anderson,  by  which  the  College  came  into  possession 
of  the  three  blocks  of  land  lying  to  the  south  of  the  original 
property.  The  donor  has  been  annoyed  by  a  prevailing  dis- 
position to  refer  to  the  gift  in  terms  of  its  market  value.  One 
naturally  shrinks  from  having  the  cost  associated  with  a  gift 
of  love, — ^whether  the  love  is  for  a  person  or  for  a  civic  ideal. 
Those  who  represent  the  College  shrink  also  from  having  too 
great  stress  laid  upon  the  money  values  from  which  educa- 
tional advantages  are  derived.  No  commercial  rating  of  an 
education  is  possible.  Who  can  measure  the  influence  upon 
the  future  lives  of  students  of  systematic  out-door  exercise, 
or  of  the  subtle  cultural  results  of  properly  conducted  college 
homes,  or  of  the  constant  contact  with  disciplined  scholars 
and  thinkers?  These  are  the  intangible  but  real  influences 
which  this  princely  gift  ensures  to  as  many  New  York  women 
as  may  ever  seek  them  in  Barnard  College. 

With  the  great  fundamental  need  which  affects  all  future 
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development  thus  fully  met,  the  College  officers  can  go  for- 
ward with  free  minds  to  define  and  arouse  enthusi-  Demand  for 
asm  for  the  various  minor  yet  urgent  needs  of  the  Dormitory 
present  moment.  The  demand  for  a  dormitory  was  men- 
tioned a  year  since  as  imperative  to  a  degree  only  second  to 
that  for  land.  It  now  stands  boldly  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
This  year's  experience  without  a  dormitory  has  proved,  even 
more  forcibly  than  we  feared,  how  impossible  it  is  to  furnish 
suitable  care  for  non-resident  students  without  a  college  home. 
The  freedom  of  life  possible  to  graduate  women  cannot  be 
safely  given  to  young  girls;  above  all  it  cannot  be  given  in  a 
city  where  good  form  in  behavior  is  quite  as  imperative  as 
good  intention.  The  dormitory  is  essential  as  a  safeguard 
to  the  health  and  social  ideals  of  the  increasing  number  of 
students  from  a  distance,  who  are  now  anxious  to  share  in  the 
University  privileges. 

Another  need  which  is  felt  with  increasing  force  is  that  of 
a  students*  building  with  a  gymnasium  and  rest-rooms.  The 
College  must  assume  a  greater  responsibility  for  the  Physical 
physical  condition  of  its  students — ^non-resident  as  Training 
well  as  resident — than  it  has  previously  done.  The  con- 
science of  the  times  demands  it;  the  best  intellectual  interests 
of  the  College  are  to  a  great  degree  dependent  upon  it. 

The  symmetry  of  the  College  curriculum  is  fast  being 
rotmded  out.  Every  extension  of  courses  in  the  departments 
of  philosophy,  psychology,  and  anthropology  recommended  in 
my  last  year's  report  has  been  approved  by  the  Trustees  and 
will  go  into  effect  at  the  opening  of  the  coming  academic  year. 
None  of  the  suggestions  regarding  history  of  art  could  be  car- 
ried out  this  year.  The  College  is  still  without  any  instruc- 
tion in  the  whole  range  of  art  interests.  As  women  not  only 
enjoy  this  line  of  ctiltural  subjects,  but  find  daily  practical 
use  for  any  training  in  them  which  they  may  have  received, 
the  lack  is  especially  to  be  deplored. 

A  marked  advance  in  the  opportunities  for  natural  science 
has  been  made  during  the  past  year  with  the  enlarged  facilities 
of  the  Piske  Hall  of  Science.  Further  expansion  is  provided 
for  the  coming  year  by  the  first  independent  courses  in  geology 
for  Barnard  College.    Separate  laboratories  are  eqtiipped,  and 
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lecttires  will  be  given  at  more  convenient  hours  than  were 
possible  while  we  shared  the  University  facilities. 

In  the  past,  with  a  small  number  of  students,  the  Dean  has 
been  able  to  give  sufficient  personal  attention  to  each  student's 
Rerjsioa  of  choice  of  elective  courses  to  ensure  tolerable  imity 
Curriciiliim  in  her  programme.  Even  this  has  been  impossible, 
however,  when  a  student  has  clung  to  marked  preferences 
contrary  to  the  judgment  of  Faculty  advisers.  The  time 
seems  now  ripe  for  a  larger  selection  on  the  part  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  less  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  plan  suggested 
by  the  Dean  of  Coltmibia  College  in  his  annual  report  of  last 
year  seems  a  step  toward  the  desired  end, — ^that  is,  to  place 
all  prescribed  courses  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  collegiate 
course.  For  the  men  this  may  readily  leave  time  in  the  re- 
maining years  of  the  college  course  for  cultural  subjects  bear- 
ing upon  their  future  profession;  for  women  it  will  give  two 
years  of  intensive  work  in  some  chosen  group  of  subjects: 
thus  combining  the  advantages  of  wide  general  information, 
so  proudly  claimed  by  American  colleges  for  generations, 
with  the  higher  specialization  demanded  by  the  tendency  of 
the  hour  and  by  the  tremendous  recent  increase  of  knowledge. 
The  more  flexible  group  system,  brought  about  in  part  by  the 
exclusions  of  a  wisely  arranged  time-scheme,  would  appeal 
to  my  experience  for  women  more  than  a  too  rigid  ruling  in 
regard  to  the  details  of  permissible  combinations.  In  any 
event,  a  radical  revision  of  the  time-scheme  is  demanded.  The 
present  arrangement  is  the  outgrowth  of  former  relationships, 
and  lacks  the  imif ormity  which  the  present  intimate  relations 
between  Barnard  College  and  Coltmibia  University  warrant. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  has  been  the  most  prosperous  which 
the  College  has  yet  known,  and  carries  with  it  not  only  the 
surety  of  present  but  the  promise  of  permanent  growth  and 
success.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Laura  Drake  Gill, 

Dean. 

Note.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  finances  of  Barnard  College  for 
1902-03  will  be  found  on  page  285  of  this  volume. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE    ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING   JUNE   30,    I903 

To   the  President  of  Columbia  University: 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
work  of  Teachers  College  for  the  academic  year,  1902-03.* 

The  total  enrolment  for  the  year  has  been  3018  persons,  of 
whom  729  were  students  in  the  College,  11 96  were  extension 
students,  and  1093  were  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann 
and  Speyer  Schools.  These  numbers  are  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  2.8  %  in  College  students,  33  %  in 
extension  students,  and  30  %  in  School  pupils.  Of  the  Col- 
lege students,  230  were  college  graduates,  107  had  had  a  par- 
tial college  course,  and  181  were  normal,  training,  or  technical 
school  graduates  before  entering  Teachers  College.  The 
graduates  of  secondary  schools  who  entered  the  professional 
courses  because  of  having  had  special  technical  training  or 
experience  in  teaching  numbered  195.  The  student  body 
represented  105  colleges  and  tmiversities  and  75  normal  and 
training  schools.  The  geographical  distribution  of  students 
comprised  39  States,  one  insular  territory,  and  six  foreign 
countries.  The  North  Atlantic  States  still  claimed  a  large 
majority,  New  York  leading  with  416  students,  or  about  75  % 
of  the  whole. 

The  total  class  registration  in  regular  College  courses  has 

*  The  reports  of  the  Treastirer  of  Teachers  College,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  the  Librarian,  the  Registrar,  and  the  Appointment 
Committee,  are  printed  separately  and  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 
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been  3264  as  against  2833  in  the  previous  year.  There  were 
offered  during  the  year  under  review  52  courses  in  Education 
Class  Reg-  with  a  class  enrohnent  of  13 10,  and  71  related 
istration  courses  with  a  class  enrolment  of  1954;  nS 
Teachers  College  students  also  elected  63  courses  in  Columbia 
University,  and  84  students  elected  42  courses  in  Barnard 
College,  being  2.8  %  and  2.7  %  respectively  of  the  total 
class  registration  of  Teachers  College. 

The  work  of  the  several  departments  of  the  College  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  Most  of  them  have  had  a  decided  increase 
Changes  in  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled,  but  the  growth 
Attendance  has  been  most  marked  in  the  technical  courses. 
The  relative  increase  in  the  manual  arts  is  due  in  part  to 
the  increasing  demand  for  teachers  of  these  subjects;  in  part, 
also,  to  the  higher  standards  adhered  to  in  the  admission 
of  students  to  other  courses.  For  example,  the  number 
of  graduate  students  enrolled  this  year  is  95,  as  against  115 
last  year;  but  this  year  there  have  been  25  candidates  for 
the  doctor's  diploma  and  60  candidates  for  the  master's  di- 
ploma, as  opposed  to  15  and  39,  respectively,  last  year.  The 
difference  in  totals  is  explained  by  the  registration  last  year  of 
61  candidates  for  the  ** higher'*  and  ** secondary"  diplomas  as 
against  10  this  year.  The  significance  of  these  figures  lies  in 
the  elimination  of  50  students  from  the  list  who  are  not 
strictly  of  graduate  standing.  The  number  of  imdergraduate 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  has  also  increased  in  one  year  from  42  to  181.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  some  60  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  registered  from  New  York  City.  These  were 
chiefly  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  have  foimd  it  in- 
convenient or  impossible  to  pursue  their  studies  while  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  This  number  has  been  more  than  made 
good  by  students  who  have  come  from  a  distance  and  are  able 
to  devote  their  entire  time  to  professional  study. 

The  fact  that  Teachers  College  is  located  within  easy  reach 
Extension  of  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  teachers  is  a  prob- 
Courses  lem  in  itself.  Nowadays  no  institution  of  learning 
may  restrict  itself  to  the  education  merely  of  those  within  its 
walls,  or  even  of  those  who  are  able  to  pursue  a  prescribed 
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course.  A  professional  school  for  teachers  has  the  peculiar 
obligation  resting  upon  it  to  extend  its  influence  so  far  as 
possible  to  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  professional 
work.  For  several  years  Teachers  College  has  maintained 
courses  specially  designed  for  teachers  in  the  schools  of  New 
York  City  and  vicinity.  Since  1897  these  courses  have  been 
integral  parts  of  regular  College  courses  and  given  generally 
by  the  regular  College  instructors.  Notwithstanding  the  rigor- 
ous requirements  of  these  courses  the  number  of  extension  stu- 
dents has  increased  from  299  in  1897-98  to  1196  in  1902-03. 
During  the  past  year  courses  have  been  given  at  several  cen- 
tres in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  and  in  Jersey  City  and  New- 
ark. Other  centres  have  applied  for  instruction,  which  we 
have  been  unable  tb  give.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has 
seemed  best,  in  order  both  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  certain 
departments  in  the  College  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  in- 
creasing patronage,  to  organize  an  Extension  Department 
which  should  include  the  entire  University  system.  This  de- 
partment has  been  placed  under  the  administrative  direction 
of  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Sykes,  A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1885, 
and  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894.  Dr.  Sykes  has 
taught  in  secondary  and  normal  schools,  and  was  for  two  years 
a  college  professor  of  English.  Since  1897  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Uni- 
versity Teaching  as  staflE  lecturer  in  English  literature.  His 
experience  in  extension  teaching,  his  scholarship  and  personal 
strength  will  undoubtedly  make  for  him  a  place  in  the  Uni- 
versity circle,  and  enable  him  to  extend  the  Columbia  influ- 
ence to  a  larger  circle  than  could  otherwise  enjoy  it. 

The  interest  of  the  public  in  Teachers  College  and  the  de- 
sire to  know  more  of  its  work  is  evidenced  in  the  increasing 
circulation  of  the  Teachers  College  Record,  This  Publica- 
journal,  which  was  established  four  years  ago  for  tions 

the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  several  College  departments 
to  a  more  intensive  study  of  their  own  problems,  has  found 
so  ready  a  sale  that  it  has  become  entirely  self-supporting. 
Some  numbers  have  been  used  as  the  basis  for  the  revision  of 
the  curriculum  in  many  towns  and  cities  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.     In  some  instances  copies  have  been  ordered  by  the 
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hundred  for  the  purpose  of  study  in  teachers*  meetings.  In- 
deed, the  demand  for  some  guide  in  reading  circles  is  so  great 
as  to  justify  still  further  effort  in  this  direction.  It  is  prob- 
able that  some  practicable  plan  can  be  evolved  during  the 
ensuing  year  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Record  and  the  ex- 
tension department. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  has  now  reached  its  maximum 
size,  having  grown  from  567  to  1003  in  three  years.  The 
Teachers  period  of  readjustment  has  been  hard  upon  the 
College  teaching  staflF,  because  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
Schools  anticipate  all  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen. 
Plans  for  next  year,  however,  should  more  definitely  meet 
the  conditions,  and  with  a  larger  and  stronger  faculty  the 
schopl  work  should  continue  to  improve.  The  Speyer 
School  has  had  possession  of  its  new  building  since  February 
I.  Temporary  arrangements  were  made  for  conducting  the 
neighborhood  work  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and,  despite 
many  obstacles,  a  good  beginning  has  been  made.  It  is  ap- 
parent, however,  that  a  larger  staflF  both  for  the  day  school 
and  the  neighborhood  work  will  be  required,  if  we  do  all  that 
comes  to  our  hand  to  do.  * 

The  report  of  the  Appointment  Committee  indicates  a  year 
of  unusual  activity.  The  work  entailed  by  correspondence 
Appoint-  aiid  personal  interview  would  have  been  a  severe 
ment  Com-  strain  upon  members  of  the  committee,  except  for 
mittee  the  efficient  services  of  the  secretary,  Miss  Isabelle 

L.  Pratt.  The  duties  of  her  position  have  become  so  arduous 
and  exacting  that  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  her  of  all  general 
office  work.  During  the  year  ending  September  i,  1903, 
direct  requests  have  been  received  for  787  teachers,  as  against 
580  during  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  positions  to 
which  our  students  have  been  appointed,  or  to  which  they 
have  returned  after  leave  of  absence,  is  235,  distributed  as 
follows: 

*  A  ftdl  account  of  the  Speyer  School,  its  building,  equipment,  or- 
ganization, and  plan  of  work,  will  be  found  in  the  Teachers  College 
Record,  Volume  III.,  No.  5,  November,  1902,  and  Vol.  IV.,  No.  i, 
January,  1903. 
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Colleges  and  Universities 18 

Normal  Schools 16 

Superintendents  of  Schools 2 

Supervisors  and  Special  Teachers 89 

Secondary  Schools ft8 

Elementary  Schools 66 

Kindergartens 8 

Other  positions 16 

272 
Less  names  coimted  twice 37 

236 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  demand  for  teachers  is  far  greater 
than  our  ability  to  supply  them.  In  several  instances  we 
have  been  asked  to  select  teachers  not  of  our  own  Demi^idfor 
training  when  no  suitable  candidates  could  be  Teachers 
found  among  our  own  students.  Such  confidence  is  prob- 
ably due  in  part  to  the  care  exercised  by  the  committee  in 
recommending  only  suitable  candidates,  and  in  part  to  the 
determination  of  certain  school  authorities  to  have  teachers  in 
sympathy  with  our  ideals  if  not  actually  experienced  in  our 
ways.  As  in  former  years,  the  most  insistent  demand  is  for 
teachers  in  elementary  and  normal  schools  and  of  manual 
training,  domestic  art,  and  domestic  science.  Teachers  of 
mathematics  are  specially  sought  for,  and  well  equipped 
teachers  of  any  subject  have  no  diffictdty  in  securing  good 
positions. 

The  announcement  of  a  professional  course  in  Teachers 
College  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  physical  education  has 
brought  to  us  many  inquiries  for  teachers.  The  Physical 
completion  of  our  Physical  Education  building.  Education 
now  so  long  delayed  by  a  succession  of  strikes,  will  enable 
us  to  enter  this  field  in  a  strong  way.  The  department  has 
already  been  strengthened  in  anticipation  of  the  introduc-^ 
tion  of  the  new  course  of  study,  but  next  year  a  considerable 
increase  in  expenditure  will  be  called  for  to  put  the  work  on  a 
substantial  footing.  No  department  in  the  College  is  more 
worthy  of  generous  support,  and  no  part  of  our  plant  will  be 
more  appreciated  than  that  belonging  to  this  department.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  the  person  who  has  made  possible 
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this  extension  of  our  curriculum  is  Mrs.  Frederick  Ferris 
Thompson,  who  gives  the  new  building  and  its  equipment  as 
a  memorial  to  her  husband,  who  was  for  many  years  a  Trustee 
and  active  supporter  of  Teachers  College. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  spoke  of  the  need  of  better 
facilities  for  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture.  Dur- 
Hatnre  ing  the  year  many  of  these  needs  have  been  met. 
Study  At  considerable  sacrifice  the  Trustees  have  pur- 

chased four  city  lots  east  of  the  Main  Building  facing  on  121st 
Street.  This  gives  us  the  use  of  all  the  land  between  the 
College  and  Whittier  Hall,  except  one  lot.  A  school  garden 
has  already  been  laid  out,  and  plans  are  formulated  for  utiliz- 
ing the  entire  plot  of  about  one  acre  in  extent.  Mr.  George 
Foster  Peabody  has  donated  a  greenhouse  and  equipment 
costing  $1200,  by  which  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  on  direct 
studies  of  plant  and  animal  life  during  the  winter  months.  In 
anticipation  of  greater  interest  in  this  work  next  year,  a 
group  of  courses  has  been  organized  under  the  head  of 
Nature  Study  and  Agrictdture,  which  will  systematize  the 
courses  in  elementary  science  now  offered  in  biology  and 
physical  science  and  correlate  them  with  courses  in  other 
departments  of  value  to  teachers  and  supervisors  of  nature 
study.  The  courses  placed  imder  the  head  of  Nattire  Study 
and  Agriculture  for  next  year  are  the  following:  Education 
20 — Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Nature  Study  in  Graded 
and  Ungraded  Schools;  Nature  Study  10 — Biological  Nature 
Study,  (a)  Botany,  (b)  Zoology;  Nature  Study  12a — Physical 
Nature  Study,  as  Related  to  Country  Life  and  Agriculture;  and 
Nature  Study  12b — Physical  Nature  Study  as  Related  to  Life 
in  Cities.  The  related  courses  are  in  botany  and  zoology, 
geography,  physiology  and  hygiene,  freehand  drawing,  ele- 
mentary manual  training,  physics  and  chemistry,  domestic 
science — ^food  and  home  sanitation, — ^and  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  primary  and  kindergarten  teaching.  Equipped 
as  otir  science  departments  now  are  the  new  group  should 
speedily  become  an  important  factor  in  our  CoUege  life.  The 
direction  of  the  Nature  Study  courses  will  be  entrusted  to 
Prof.  Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  who,  both  by  temperament  and 
training,  is  well  fitted  for  the  position. 
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During  the  year  tinder  review,  Professors  Kinne,  Castle, 

and  Bagster-CoUins  have  been  absent  on  leave.     In  their 

places  we  have  had  the  services  of  Mrs.  Ellen  H. 

lecturers 
Richards,  instructor  in  sanitary  chemistry  in  the 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Miss  Lucy  M.  Salmon, 
professor  of  history  in  Vassar  College,  and  Dr.  Leopold  Bahl- 
sen,  Realschul-Oberiehrer  of  Berlin.  We  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  these  eminent  specialists  not  only  for  their  class 
work,  which  was  so  inspiring  to  their  students,  but  also  for  the 
cordial  sympathy  and  helpful  spirit  exhibited  by  them  all  in 
their  relations  with  the  entire  College  body.  The  College  is 
indebted  also  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Morse  Hodge  and  to  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  for  an  interesting  and  valuable 
course  in  Biblical  Literature.  Next  year  the  Seminary  pro- 
poses still  further  to  demonstrate  its  interest  in  our  work  and 
in  our  students  by  adding  to  the  courses  heretofore  given  a 
half-year  course  in  Religious  Education — a  study  of  the  cur- 
riculum, management,  and  methods  of  teaching  in  Sunday 
Schools.     Both  coxirses  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Hodge. 

The  student  life  has  been  uniformly  pleasant  throughout  the 
year.  The  student  organizations  have  been  conducted  in  a 
way  to  make  them  genuinely  helpful  to  their  mem-  Student 
bers.   No  serious  cases  of  discipline  have  come  to  my  Life 

attention  owing  to  the  watchful  care  of  the  Students'  Council 
which  charges  itself  with  the  supervision  of  student  aflEairs. 
In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the  valuable 
services  of  Miss  Daniell  and  Mr.  Furst,  who  have  added  to  their 
regular  duties  many  others  which  would  ordinarily  have  fallen 
to  the  Dean.  Whittier  Hall  has  added  not  a  little  to  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  living,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
women  students  are  concerned.  Every  room  in  the  house 
was  occupied  throughout  the  entire  academic  year,  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  general  satisfaction  was  given.  The  table- 
board  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  it  was  likely  as 
good  as  could  be  expected  in  New  York  City  for  $4.50  a  week. 
The  fine  spirit  pervading  the  home-life  was  due  largely  to  the 
tact  and  good  judgment  of  Mrs.  Famsworth,  Head  of  the 
Hall.  Under  her  able  management  the  Hall  should  be  even 
more  successful  next  year  than  ever  before. 
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Our  relations  to  other  departments  of  the  University  have 
been  uniformly  cordial.  The  policy  of  bringing  together  in  a 
University  division  those  interested  in  a  particular  subject  or 
Relations  group  of  subjects  is  conducive  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned.  In  administrative  lines  a  closer  union 
has  been  attained  by  placing  the  buildings  and  grounds 
of  Teachers  College  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Goetze,  superin- 
tendent of  the  University  buildings  and  grounds.  A  tenta- 
tive arrangement,  which  awaits  only  the  sanction  of  the 
Trustees  to  make  it  conclusive,  has  been  entered  into  whereby 
the  University  librarian  will  also  have  control  of  the  library  of 
Teachers  College.  Such  a  union  is  to  be  desired  so  long  as  it 
tends  to  reduce  expense  or  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  united 
plants.  The  one  step  in  the  process  of  unification  which  has 
not  been  altogether  fortunate  is  the  location  of  the  graduate 
work  in  Education  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  Except 
traditionally.  Education  is  no  more  associated  with  the  de- 
partments grouped  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  than  with 
the  departments  under  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science  or 
Pure  Science.  The  practical  objection,  however,  lies  in  the 
injustice  of  assigning  to  a  minority  of  Teachers  College  pro- 
fessors the  full  control  (so  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  Faculty 
action)  of  work  in  which  all  are  interested.  The  assignment 
of  a  few  professors  to  the  other  faculties  does  not  materially 
change  the  situation,  so  long  as  many  more  are  left  unassigned 
because  they  represent  subjects  for  which  there  are  no  corre- 
sponding University  departments.  All  of  these  professors  are, 
or  may  be,  engaged  in  directing  graduate  courses  in  Educa- 
tion, but  so  long  as  they  have  no  place  in  the  University 
faculty  which  controls  such  work  their  positions  must  remain 
anomalous.  Under  the  present  system  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  have  been  scheduled  for  oral 
examination  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  has  actually 
been  voted  by  the  University  Council,  not  only  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  professors  most  interested,  but  even  tmbeknown 
to  them.  A  solution  of  the  problem  may  some  day  be  fotmd 
in  the  creation  of  a  single,  all-inclusive  graduate  faculty  in 
place  of  the  three  now  existent,  or  by  granting  to  the  divi- 
sions certain  powers  now  reserved  to  the  several  faculties.     In 
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the  meantime  Teachers  College  can  secure  full  recognition  to 
all  of  its  departments  only  by  the  expedient  of  making  the  re- 
quirements for  degrees  dependent  upon  the  regulations  for 
diplomas. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  (except  permanent  in- 
vestments) were  $310,969.56,  of  which  $286,158.40  were  paid 
from  general  funds,  $12,675.95  from  the  income  of  Buaiiiess 
trust  fimds,  and  $12,135.21  from  receipts  for  desig- Administra- 
nated  purposes.     The  total  receipts,  not  including  ^^^ 

gifts  for  permanent  investment,  were  $317,872.64,  of  which 
$221,767.14  were  from  earnings,  $71,285  from  gifts  for 
general  purposes,  $12,284.50  from  gifts  for  designated  pur- 
poses (mostly  scholarships),  and  $12,536  from  income  of 
special  funds.  The  deficiency  in  the  general  fund  amounted 
to  $64,391.26,  instead  of  $68,945,  as  estimated  in  the  budget. 
The  surplus  remaining  after  applying  to  the  general  fund  the 
gifts  received  for  general  purposes,  $6,893.74,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  outstanding  debts. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  College  amotmts  to  $212,500; 
$125,000  for  betterments  in  the  Main  Building  and  heating 
plant,  $40,000  for  four  lots  west  of  the  Macy  College 
Building,  and  $47,500  for  four  lots  east  of  the  Indebted- 
College  facing  on  121st  Street.  The  first  item  ness 
amounted  a  year  ago  to  approximately  $150,000;  the  second 
item  is  a  note  bearing  no  interest,  and  the  third  item  is  a 
mortgage  given  in  part  payment  of  land  purchased  during 
the  year  for  $52,500.  The  alterations  in  the  main  building 
and  the  heating  plant  were  necessitated  by  the  removal  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School  to  its  own  building,  and  have  been 
fully  justified  by  the  increased  earning  capacity  of  the  in- 
stitution— a  gain  of  $89,007.66  in  two  years.  We  were  forced 
to  purchase  the  eastern  lots  to  protect  our  surrotmding  prop- 
erty. As  a  result  the  College  now  owns  or  has  the  use  of  all 
the  land  upon  the  block,  except  one  lot.  The  expense  has 
been  heavy,  but  no  alternative  could  possibly  have  been 
considered. 

Current  expenses  payable  from  the  general  fund  have  in- 
creased $33,683.93  over  the  previous  year;  in  the  meantime 
the  increase  in  earnings  applicable  to  the  general  fund  has 
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been  $49,690.51.  Hence  the  gratifying  decrease  in  the  de- 
ficiency account.  Next  year,  owing  to  an  increase  in  tuition 
The  Annual  fees,  both  in  the  College  and  Horace  Mann  School, 
Deficit  the  deficiency  should  be  still  further  reduced. 
But  after  next  year,  unfortunately,  current  expenses  will 
increase  more  rapidly  than  earnings.  The  School  will  have 
reached  its  maximum  size,  and  but  few  more  College 
students  can  be  received  with  our  present  staflE  and 
eqiiipment.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  far  from  having 
reached  the  limit  of  expenditure  for  salaries  of  teachers  and 
officers.  The  schedule  adopted  in  1898  provides  for  an 
annual  increase  between  certain  limits  in  the  salaries  of  all 
persons  appointed  to  regular  positions.  There  are  now  more 
than  one  hundred  officers  on  our  pay-roll  who  have  not 
reached  the  maximum.  On  this  account  alone,  $9,500  must 
be  added  to  the  budget  annually  for  some  seven  or  eight  years 
to  come.  Moreover,  the  maintenance  of  the  new  Physical 
Education  Building  and  provision  for  extraordinary  repairs 
and  service  will  add  at  least  $10,000  annually  to  operating 
expenses.  On  this  basis,  I  estimate  that  our  current  ex- 
penses will  be  increased  within  eight  years  by  some  $75,000 
annually,  about  equally  divided  between  the  College  and  the 
Schools. 

The  fees  henceforth  to  be  received  from  the  Horace  Mann 
School  should  meet  the  increased  expenditure  incurred  on 
account  of  our  school  system,  so  that  no  additional  burden 
need  be  feared  from  the  school  side.  The  possible  increase  in 
earnings  may  amount  to  $35,000  annually,  most  of  it  coming 
from  the  College.  In  any  event  I  look  for  an  excess  of  ex- 
penses over  earnings,  in  1910  and  thereafter,  of  at  least  $75,- 
000  a  year,  and  that  without  adding  a  single  permanent 
oflScer  to  our  staff. 

It  is  clear  that  expansion,  except  in  the  way  of  doing  better 
what  we  are  now  trying  to  do,  is  out  of  the  question.  Future 
Need  of  progress  must  be  for  some  time  to  come  internal, 
Endowment  relating  to  the  improvement  of  instruction  and 
departmental  organization.  External  expansion,  much  as 
we  need  more  room  and  better  equipment  for  some  of  our 
work,  cannot  be   thought   of  without   an   endowment  suf- 
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ficient  to  cany  it.  The  outlook,  even  for  the  work  which 
we  have  tindertaken,  is  not  altogether  encouraging.  It  be- 
comes more  difficult  each  succeeding  year  to  make  both  ends 
meet;  and  without  the  self-sacrificing  eflEorts  of  our  Treasurer 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  ends  would  meet  at  all.  Our  situa- 
tion will  continue  to  be  precarious,  too,  just  so  long  as  we 
have  no  adequate  endowment.  This  year  the  income  from 
invested  funds  is  only  4  %  of  the  current  expenses,  whereas 
the  earnings  are  71.3  %.  Were  it  not  for  our  magnificent 
plant,  into  which  over  two  millions  of  dollars  have  been  put 
as  a  free  gift  within  the  past  twelve  years,  and  another  million 
contributed  for  running  expenses,  one  might  think  that  the 
institution  had  few  friends.  The  number  of  friends  has,  in- 
deed, not  been  large,  but  they  have  been  faithful  and  generous. 
Nevertheless,  no  educational  institution  which  undertakes 
a  work  of  national,  not  to  say  international,  importance 
is  safe  so  long  as  it  is  obliged  to  earn  nearly  three 
fotirths  of  its  expenses.  The  average  income  of  American 
colleges  and  professional  schools  from  students'  fees  is  less 
than  one  half  of  their  current  expenses;  in  the  large  institu- 
tions of  the  East  it  is  probably  under  forty  per  cent.  There 
is  no  inherent  reason  why  a  professional  school  for  teachers 
should  be  asked  to  bear  a  greater  burden  than  other  institu- 
tions that  aim  to  serve  the  public.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
every  reason,  both  in  the  nature  of  the  public  service  ren- 
dered and  in  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  teaching,  why  a  teach- 
ers* college  should  be  specially  favored.  The  question  really 
turns,  therefore,  on  the  value  of  the  institution  as  determined 
by  what  it  is  capable  of  doing  for  the  state  and  for  society. 

The  opportunity  is  now  presented  of  putting  the  College 
on  an  independent  footing.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has 
caused  a  most  exhaustive  study  to  be  made  of  the  Mr.  Rocke- 
purpose,  scope,  and  finances  of  the  institution.  feller's 
His  confidence  in  its  present  worth  and  future  pos-  Pl«^ 
sibilities  are  demonstrated  in  the  following  pledges  received 
through  his  son: 

"Understanding  that  the  total  indebtedness  of  Teachers 
College  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  $200,000  in  round 
ntmibers,  which  same  was  incurred  partly  because  of  a  deficit 
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in  last  year's  running  expenses,  and  partly  by  reason  of  cer- 
tain necessary  repairs  and  alterations;  so  soon  as  he  shall 
receive  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  entire  indebtedness 
has  been  wiped  out,  my  father  will  contribute  Two  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  ($250,000),  as  an  endowment 
fund  for  the  College. 

**  Furthermore,  during  a  period  of  two  years  from  that  date 
my  father  will  duplicate,  dollar  for  dollar,  all  contributions 
made  in  cash  by  others  towards  endowment,  up  to  a  total 
from  him  of  Two  Himdred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars 
($250,000),  with  the  one  condition  that  up  to  the  time  when 
he  shall  be  called  upon  to  make  his  last  payment  under  this 
pledge,  no  further  debt  on  the  College  shall  have  been  allowed 
to  accumulate.  " 

The  debts  to  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  refers  have  now  been 
reduced  to  $165,000  (not  including  the  mortgage  on  the  land 
recently  purchased)  and  pledges  are  in  hand  amounting  to 
$SSiOoo.  There  is  yet  to  be  raised  towards  the  first  condition 
of  his  pledge  the  sum  of  $i  10,000.  Several  large  sums  are 
also  promised  towards  the  second  instalment.  If  both  con- 
ditions can  be  met,  the  College  will  be  out  of  debt  and  in  the 
possession  of  over  a  million  dollars  in  endowment — an  amotmt 
just  sufficient  to  keep  the  institution  on  a  secure  footing 
during  the  next  ten  years.  Another  million  dollars  is  needed 
to  make  the  institution  independent,  and  still  a  third  million 
to  provide  for  the  growth  and  development  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  highest  success  of  our  work.  If  the  work  is  worth 
doing,  and  Teachers  College  can  do  it,  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  record  of  the  past  decade  will  be  duplicated  in 
the  next. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jambs  E.  Russell, 

Dean, 

Note. — A  detailed  statement  of  the  finances  of  Teachers  College 
for  1902-03  will  be  found  on  p.  288  of  this  voltune. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR   THE    SESSION    OP    I903 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York 
Sir: 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Summer  Session  of  Columbia  University,  held  from  July  8  to 
August  19,  1903. 

In  accordance  with  the  original  plan  of  organization  of  the 
Summer  Session  and  following  the  precedent  of  the  three 
years  of  summer  instruction  at  the  University,  the  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1903  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  Administrative  Board  consisting  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Stmmier  Session. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  summer  stu- 
dents, as  indicated  by  the  selection  of  studies  in  preceding 
years  and  by  repeated  requests  for  certain  subjects,  an  exten- 
sive plan  of  instruction  was  arranged  which  involved  the  pro- 
viding of  twenty  cotirses  in  addition  to  the  sixty  which  were 
given  in  1902.  The  principles  which  controlled  this  develop- 
ment were  the  extension  of  scientific  work  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  co6rdination  of  the  Summer  Session  curriculum  to 
that  of  the  regular  work  of  the  academic  year,  so  that  the 
Summer  Session  period  might  assume  the  character  of  a  term 
in  the  academic  calendar,  and,  finally,  the  addition  of  courses 
supplementary  to  those  already  given,  which  would  encourage 
attendance  in  successive  years  and  the  consequent  completion 
of  a  consistent  course  of  study. 
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The  following  persons  were  appointed  by  the  President  to 
Officers  of    give  instruction  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1903 : 
Instruction 

Department  of  Anthropology x  course 

Livingston  Parrand,  Professor 

Department  of  Chemistry 5  courses 

Edmund  Howd  Miller,  Adjunct  Professor 
Cavalier  Hargrave  Jofiet,  Tutor 
Victor  John  Chambers,  Tutor 
Frederick  Van  Dyke  Cruser,  Assistant 

Department  of  Economics a  Courses 

Alvin  Satmders  Johnson,  Tutor 

Department  of  Education 7  courses 

Franklin  Thomas  Baker,  Professor 

John  Angus  MacVannel,  Instructor 

Mary  Perle  Anderson,  Instructor 

Andrew  Wheatley  Edson,  Instructor  in  Summer  Session 

Frank  Louis  Soldan,  Instructor  in  Summer  Session 

Florence  Baldwin,  Assistant 

Millia  Goodwin  McLelland,  Assistant  in  Laboratory 

Department  of  English 6  courses 

Abraham  Valentine  Williams  Jackson,  Professor 

Franklin  Thomas  Baker,  Professor 

William  Tenney  Brewster,  Adjunct  Professor 

George  Clinton  Densmore  Oddl,  Adjtmct  Professor 

Wilbur  Lucius  Cross,  Instructor  in  Stunmer  Session 

Jeannette  Bliss  Gillespy,  Assistant 

Armour  Caldwell,  Assistant 

George  Christian  Otto  Haas,  Assistant 

Department  of  Fine  Arts i  course 

George  Sawyer  Kellogg,  Instructor 

Department  of  Geology 2  courses 

Amadeus  William  Grabau,  Adjunct  Professor 

Department  of  German 8  cotuses 

William  Addison  Hervey,  Instructor 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Instructor 

Rudolf  Tombo.  Sr.,  Tutor 

Frederick  William  Justus  Heuser,  Assistant 

Department  of  History 4  covuses 

Arthur  Charles  Rowland,  Instructor 
James  Thomson  Shotwell,  Instructor 
Austin  Baxter  Keep,  Assistant 
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Department  of  Latin 4  courses 

James  Chidester  Egbert,  Jr.,  Professor 
Nelson  Glenn  McCrea,  Professor 
Gertrude  L.  Wolff,  Assistant 

Department  of  Manual  Training 3  courses 

Charles  William  Weick,  Instructor 
Lucy  Hess  Weiser,  Instructor 
William  Horace  Noyes,  Instructor 
Jessie  Corinne  Pond,  Assistant 

Department  of  Mathematics 5  courses 

James  Maclay,  Adjunct  Professor 

Cassius  Jackson  Kejrser,  Adjunct  Professor 

George  Herbert  Ling,  Tutor 

Department  of  Music 3  courses 

Charles  Hubert  Famsworth,  Adjunct  Professor 
Mari  Ruef  Hofer,  Instructor 

Department  of  Nature  Study i  course 

Mary  Perle  Anderson,  Instructor 

Philippine  Islands i  course 

Fred  Washington  Atkinson,  Instructor  in  Stumner  Session 

Department  of  Philosophy 4  courses 

Frederick  James  Eugene  Woodbridge,  Professor 
Adam  Leroy  Jones,  Tutor 

Department  of  Physical  Training S  cotirses 

Watson  Lewis  Savage,  Director  of  Gjmmasium 

Henry  Stoddard  Curtis,  Instructor 

Gustav  Herrman  Bo  jus,  Instructor 

Charles  Holroyd,  Instructor 

Minnie  Jacobs,  Instructor  in  Simmier  Session 

Department  of  Physics S  courses 

William  Hallock,  Professor 
Frank  Leo  Ttifts,  Instructor 
Robert  Harbison  Hough,  Assistant 

Department  of  Physiology i  cotu-se 

Russell  Burton-Opitz,  Instructor 

Department  of  Psychology 4  cotirses 

Livingston  Farrand,  Professor 

Joseph  Jastrow,  Instructor  in  Summer  Session 

Joseph  Hershey  Bair,  Assistant 

Department  of  Romance  Languages 6  courses 

Louis  Auguste  Loiseaux,  Instructor 
Daniel  Jordan,  Instructor 
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The  instructors  here  enumerated  are  in  the  main  members 
of  the  teaching  force  of  the  University.  The  exceptions  are 
Miss  Mary  Perle  Anderson,  Dr.  Fred  Washington  Atkinson, 
recently  General  Superintendent  of  Education  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Professor  Wilbur  Lucius  Cross  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  Henry  Stoddard  Curtis  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School,  New  York  City,  Mr.  Andrew  Wheatley  Edson,  Asso- 
ciate Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City,  Professor 
Joseph  Jastrow  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  William 
Horace  Noyes,  and  Dr.  Frank  Loiiis  Soldan,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  whereas 
in  the  Session  of  1902  three  instructors  were  classed  as  not  be- 
longing to  the  staff  of  the  University,  in  1903  this  number  has 
been  increased  to  eight.  The  introduction  into  the  corps  of 
instructors  of  what  may  be  termed  an  external  element  has 
proved  to  be  most  satisfactory.  All  of  those  who  have  thus 
given  instruction  in  the  Summer  Session  have  shown  the 
same  interest  in  their  work  as  those  who  owe  allegiance  as 
professors  and  instructors  of  the  University. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  Session  of  1902  numbered  35  in- 
structors and  7  assistants;  that  of  1903,  45  instructors  and 
12  assistants. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  for  1903  provided  for  courses  in 
all  the  subjects  offered  in  the  preceding  year,  with  the  excep- 
Coursesof  tion  of  Geography,  for  which  Geology  was  sub- 
Instruction  stituted.  Courses  were  offered  for  the  first  time  in 
Anthropology  (i),  Economics  (2),  Music  (3),  and  Physiology 
(i).  Of  these,  the  first  was  attended  by  13  students,  the 
second  by  21,  the  third  by  48,  and  the  fotirth  by  10,  results 
which  justify  the  introduction  of  these  subjects  in  the  summer 
curriculum.  Additional  courses  were  offered  in  English  (2), 
German  (2),  Manual  Training  (i),  Philosophy  (2),  Physical 
Training  (i).  Physics  (2),  and  Romance  Languages  (3). 

In  the  Department  of  English  the  course  on  **  Chaucer," 
attended  by  32  students,  on  '*The  Victorian  Poets,"  attended 
by  21  students,  on  "The  Development  of  English  Prose  Fic- 
tion," attended  by  34  students,  and  on  ''English  Poetry  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  attended  by  28  students,  had  not 
been  given  in  the  preceding  year.     In  German  an  especial  en- 
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deavor  was  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  students  who  desired 
work  in  advance  of  that  of  other  years.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  introducing  a  **  Longer  Elementary  Course"  supple- 
mentary to  the  elementary  work  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
by  adding  the  "History  of  the  German  Language'*  for  more 
advanced  students.  The  former  was  attended  by  47  students, 
the  latter  by  13. 

In  History  all  four  courses  differed  from  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  first,  **The  Renaissance  and  the  Protestant 
Revolt,"  was  attended  by  36  students;  the  second,  on  **  The 
French  Revolution,"  by  24;  the  third,  on  the  ** Colonial  His- 
tory of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,"  by  31;  and  the  fourth, 
on  "The  Period  of  the  Civil  War,"  by  38  students.  In  Latin 
the  usual  course  on  "Roman  Life"  was  given,  with  a  sub- 
stitution of  "Juvenal"  for  "Martial,"  and  was  attended  by  i6 
students.  "Cicero's  Life  and  Letters,"  attended  by  11  stu- 
dents, took  the  place  of  "Vergil,"  and  a  course  of  a  post- 
graduate character  on  "Latin  Epigraphy"  was  substituted 
for  "Tacitus,"  and  was  attended  by  2  students.  In  Manual 
Training  the  new  course  was  "  Wood- Working  for  Secondary 
Schools,"  and  was  attended  by  18  students.  Of  the  four 
courses  in  Philosophy,  three  were  diiferent  from  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  "History  of  Philosophy,"  attended  by  18, 
"Ethics,"  by  9,  and  "Fimdamental  Problems  of  Philosophy," 
by  14  students.  In  Physical  Training  a  course  on  "Settle- 
ment and  Playground  Work"  was  a  new  feature,  and  was  at- 
tended by  16  students.  "Anthropometry,"  with  5  students, 
and  "  First  Aid  to  the  Injured"  with  16  students,  were  supple- 
mentary to  courses  of  the  Session  of  1902. 

In  Romance  Languages  an  endeavor  was  also  made  to 
imitate  an  academic  curriculum  by  inserting  a  more  advanced 
elementary  course  in  French,  attended  by  14,  and  one  on 
"French  Literature,"  attended  by  16  students.  A  second 
elementary  course  in  Spanish  was  also  given,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  10  students. 

With  hardly  an  exception  the  subjects  and  courses  oflFered 
have  been  shown  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  summer  stu- 
dents. This  is  particularly  true  of  those  courses  which  have 
given  an  opportunity  for  progressive  work,  for  the  intention 
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to  pass  through  as  many  grades  in  the  various  subjects  as  the 
University  may  feel  disposed  to  offer  is  widely  prevalent 
among  the  student-body,  and  there  are  frequent  requests  for 
courses  which  are  in  advance  of  those  already  given.  The 
high  character  of  the  work  of  these  ambitious  students  cer- 
tainly calls  for  recognition,  and  justifies  a  steady  and  reason- 
able expansion  of  the  curriculum.  (For  tables  of  attendance 
on  various  courses,  see  Report  of  Registrar,  page  240.) 

The  total  ntunber  of  students  enrolled  at  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion of  1903  was  940,  a  gain  of  297,  or  46.18  per  cent,  over  the 
registration  of  1902,  and  a  total  gain  of  507,  or 
116.85  per  cent,  over  the  registration  of  1900. 
The  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  as  indi- 
cated above,  is  due  in  some  degree  to  certain  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances. Judging,  however,  from  the  registration  of 
Jtdy  II  (7),  13  (56),  and  14  (14),  not  more  than  seventy 
were  led  to  become  students  at  Columbia  because  of  their 
attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  notice  that  92 
students  attended  in  subjects  that  were  given  for  the  first 
time,  and  that  124  attended  in  graded  courses,  i,  e,,  those 
which  were  in  advance  of  courses  given  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  ntmiber  of  those  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  the 
Summer  Session  of  other  years  shows  a  steady  increase. 
Thus  in  this  year's  list  46  attended  in  1900,  75  in  1901,  and 
118  in  1902.  Taking  all  of  these  facts  into  consideration,  it 
becomes  very  evident  that  the  plan  of  summer  work,  the 
character  of  the  courses,  and,  above  all,  the  teaching  power  of 
its  staff  of  instructors  are  the  real  causes  of  the  remarkable 
growth  of  this  part  of  the  University. 

As  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  several 
courses  was  2313,  the  average  number  of  courses  taken  was 
2.46  as  compared  with  2.42  in  1902,  2.41  in  1901,  and  2.6  in 
1900. 

A  table  is  given  herewith,  which  indicates  the  number  of 
students  taking  one  or  more  courses: 
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Students  taking  1  course 81  81 

2  courses 395    790 

3  "   420    1260 

4  '*   38     152 

5  "  6     30 

940    2313 

Students  desiring  more  than  two  courses  were  required  to 
obtain  special  permission,  but  this  restriction  did  not  apply  in 
the  General  Course  on  the  Philippine  Islands,  Pine  Arts,  or 
certain  courses  in  Physical  Training;  therefore,  the  number 
of  those  taking  three  courses,  as  given  above,  is  greater  than 
the  number  of  those  who  actually  obtained  the  privilege  of  an 
additional  course.  No  student  was  allowed  to  take  a  fourth 
course,  tmless  the  additional  course  was  one  of  those  just 
entmierated.  Every  student  registered  for  any  course  was 
required  to  do  the  work  assigned,  for  in  no  case  were  auditors 
allowed  to  attend.  Students  were  also  informed  that  three 
points  represented  the  total  number  obtainable  for  Summer 
Session  work. 

The  previous  academic  training  of  the  student-body  at  the 
Stmimer  Session  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Institutioiis 

GtEd- 

imtao 
of 

236 
333 
124 

Ptotial 

Cotmes 

in 

ToU] 

Colleges 

25. 11% 
35.43  % 
13.19  % 

97 
42 
46 

10.32  % 
4.47% 
4.89% 

333 
375 
170 

35.43  % 

Professional  schools 

for  teachers 

Other  secondary  or 
.  higher  institutions.. 

39.90% 
18.08% 

No     secondary     or 
higher  training 

693 

73.73% 

185 

19.68% 

878 
62 

940 

93.41  % 
6.69% 

> 

100.00% 

It  is  evident  from  this  table  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  students  are  equipped  with  training  in  secondary  schools  or 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Only  6.59  per  cent,  cannot 
be  thus  classed,  but  this  is  an  increase  over  the  number,  4.51 
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per.  cent.,  of  1902,  and  1.91  per  cent,  of  1901.  Summer  in- 
struction is  evidently  meeting  the  wants  of  an  ever-incieasing 
ntmaber  of  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
vanced study,  and  who  appreciate  the  advantages  offered  at 
a  season  when  freedom  from  regular  duties  makes  such  work 
not  only  possible  of  attainment  but  even  a  relaxation. 

The  table  given  below  permits  of  comparison  as  to  the  aca- 
demic equipment  of  the  students  of  the  Summer  Session  for 
the  past  three  years: 

Gradiiates  of  Colleges 236 

Partial  Courses  in  Colleges 97 

Graduates  of  Professional  Schools  for  Teachers 333 

Partial  Courses  in  Professional  Schools  for  Teachers 42 

Graduates  of  other  Secondary  or  Higher  Institutions 124 

Partial  Courses  in  other  Secondary  or  Higher  Institutions. . .     46 

878 
Having  no  Secondary  or  Higher  Training 62 

940 

Of  the  940  students  of  1903,  614,  or  65.32  %,  entered  the 
University  for  the  first  time.  Those  previously  matriculated 
in  the  University  numbered  326,  or  34.68  %.  In  1902,  415,  or 
64.54  %,  were  new  students,  and  228,  or  35.46  %,  previously 
matrictdated;  in  1901,  413,  or  71.08  %,  were  new  students, 
and  166,  or  28.92  %,  had  previously  matrictdated. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  students  who  attend  the 
Summer  Session  are  in  large  degree  teachers  who  welcome  the 
opportunity  for  study.  The  percentage  is  slightly  larger  for 
the  present  year  than  that  of  last  season.  Of  the  940  stu- 
dents, 723,  or  76.91  per  cent.,  were  classified  as  teachers,  but 
in  1902  the  figures  were  491,  or  76.36  per  cent. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  proportion  of  men  stu- 
dents to  the  entire  body.  The  figures  show  a  somewhat 
smaller  percentage  for  the  present  year: 

Students  Classified  According  to  Sex 

General  Medical      Total 

Men 350  38.19?^         53        412         41.49% 

Women 581  61.81%         —        581         68.51% 

940         100.00%'         53         993       100.00% 
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A  Study  of  the  dassification  of  the  students  according  to 
residence  indicates  that  the  percentage  of  those  coming  from 
States  outside  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division  is  gradually  in- 
creasing. The  figures  are,  for  1901, 16.23  %,  for  1902, 17.42%, 
for  1903, 19.89  %.  The  gain  for  1903  appears  to  be  mainly  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Division,  for  5.29  %  of  1902  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  7.24  %  of  1903.  It  is  noticeable  that  about  the 
same  ntunber  came  from  Georgia  (18),  Maryland  (16),  and 
Missouri  (15),  as  from  Connecticut  (17),  and  Massachusetts 
(19).  Also  that  5  were  from  Porto  Rico,  2  from  Canada,  i 
from  Cuba,  and  3  from  Japan. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  summer  instruction  at 
four  of  the  largest  tmiversities  which  give  such  courses : 

1900  1901  1902  1908 

University  of  Calif omia. 433  .    790  830  859 

Columbia  University 417  580  643  940 

Cornell  University 356  423  546  470 

Harvard  University 784  766  787  1185 
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The  financial  report  as  given  above  is  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  income  and  expenditures  for  the  Summer  Sessions  of 
190a  and  1903.  The  income  from  fees  for  the  Stunmer  Ses- 
sion of  1903  was  $27,370.00,  reduced  by  fees  returned 
($340.00)  to  $27,030.00.  The  expenditures  for  the  Summer 
Session  of  1903  amounted  to  $20,582.99,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$6,447.01. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session  account : 

Balance  for  Summer  Session  of  1900 $2,286  30 

"  1901 4.680  24 

' 1902 2,666  66 

"  1903 6,447  01 


$16,020  20 
"   Summer  Course  in  Medicine,  1903 392  24 

Total $16,412  44 

The  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  states  that 
"the  increase  in  the  amount  of  charges  over  that  for  the 
Stunmer  Session  of  1902  is  due,  so  far  as  the  consumption  of 
water,  gas,  and  fuel  is  concerned,  to  the  increased  use  of  the 
swimming  pool,  shower  baths,  and  chemical  laboratories,  and, 
so  far  as  the  labor  and  attendance  are  concerned,  to  the  open- 
ing of  College  Hall  and  Earl  Hall,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
laboratory  attendant  for  the  new  course  in  Physiology." 

1902  1903 

Per  Pw 

Total  Cairfta  Total  Capita 

Administration $  1,360  33  $  2  11  $  2.729  14  $  2  90 

Instruction 12,096  21  18  81  14,912  60  15  86 

Buildings  and 

Grounds 2,459  39  3  82  2,941  35  3  12 


$15,915  93         $24  74         $20,582  99         $21  88 

The  average  fee  paid  by  each  student  in  1903  was  $28.75 
against  $28.88  in  1902.  The  excess  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures per  capita  in  1900  was  $5.76;  in  1901,  $8.14;  in  1902, 
$4.13;  and  in  1903,  $6.85. 

A  course  of  lectures  supplementary  to  the  regular  class 
work,  but  of  a  more  popular  character  and  open  to  the  public, 
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has  always  proved  a  most  important  addition  to  the  Summer 
Session  program.    The  course  of  1903  was  given  by  mem- 
^  bers  of  the  teaching  staff  on  Tuesday  and  Thtirsday 

of  each  week,  on  subjects  of  a  varied  character, 
on  art,  science,  history,  literature, — ^meeting,  therefore,  the 
needs  and  desires  of  various  classes  of  students. 

The  following  list  gives  the  lectures  in  detail,  with  the 
subjects  and  attendance  upon  each: 

Attendance 

July  14 — Ms,  Gborgb  Sawtbr  Kbllogo 

The  Architecttire,  Sculpture,  and  Historic  Sites  of 
New  York  and  Vicmity,  including  West  Point  and 
the  Washington  Irving  Region  at  Sleepy  Hollow  170 

July  16 — Professor  William  Hallock 

The  Acoustics  of  Articulation  (Illustrated  by  ex- 
periments) 65 

July  21 — Professor  Josbph  Jastrow 

The  Psychology  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  with  special 
reference  to  Helen  Keller  117 

July  23 — Professor  Prbdbrick  J.  E.  Woodbridgb 

Liberal  Education  137 

July  28 — Professor  Livingston  Farrand 

North  American  Indian  Myths:  Their  Distribution 

and  Significance  157 

July  30 — Professor  Amadbus  W.  Grabau 

The  Origin  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Life  History 

of  Niagara  Falls     (Illustrated)  146 

Aug.  4 — Professor  Wilbur  Lucius  Cross 

Some  Old  Opinions  of  the  Novel  146 

Aug.    6 — ^Professor  Edmund  Howd  Millbr 

Gold  and  Silver  Assays     (Illustrated)  40 

Aug.  11 — Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 

Persia,  Old  and  New  190 

Aug.  13 — ^Dr.  Jambs  Thomson  Shotwbll 

Mediaeval  History  95 

Additional  lectures  were  given  by  Miss  Mary  P.  Anderson, 
Professor  William  Hallock,  Dr.  James  T.  Shotwell,  Dr.  Ru- 
dolf Tombo,  Sr.,  and  Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.  As  they  were 
due  in  every  case  to  requests  of  students,  they  were  clearly 
the  outgrowth  and  evidence  of  the  interest  of  both  instructors 
and  students  in  their  chosen  subjects  of  study.  The  lectures 
are  herewith  given  in  detail: 
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Attendance 
Aug.    3 — Miss  Mary  P.  Anderson 

Microscopic  Friends  and  Foes  20 

Aug.    6 — Dr.  Jambs  T.  Shotwbll 

The  Papal  Monarchy  250 

Aug.    6 — Dr.  RuDOLP  Tombo,  Jr. 

Goethe's  Faust  75 

Aug.  12 — Professor  William  Hallock 

An  Exhibition  of  Picttu-es  of  a  Trip  to  the  Top  of 

the  United  States,  Mt.  Whitney,  California  75 

Aug.  14 — Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr. 

Fritz  Reuter — ^illustrated  by  recitations  from  the 

poet's  works  and  by  a  number  of  lantern  views  75 

A  new  feature  of  this  year's  Summer  Session  was  a  course  of 
daily  lectures  on  "The  Educational  Problem  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,"  by  Dr.  Fred  Washington  Atkinson.  Certain  of  these 
lectures  were  open  to  the  public. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  report  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Summer  Session  of  1902,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  excellent  custom  of  previous  years,  the  social  Receptions 
interests  of  the  students  were  carefully  considered.  and 

Two  receptions  were  given,  one  on  Friday,  July  10,  Excursions 
and  another  on  Friday,  July  31,  and  excursions  to  points  of 
interest  about  New  York  were  provided.  The  excursions 
were  conducted  by  Mr.  George  Sawyer  Kellogg  of  Teachers 
College,  and  were  as  follows: 

Number  of 
Students 

July  11     West  Point,  N.  Y 83 

18     Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 25 

26    Seabright,  N.  J..*. 36 

Aug.  1     Tarrjrtown  and  Sleepy  Hollow '. . . .  142 

8    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 100 

16    American  Museum  of  Natural  History 14 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  students  apparently 
justifies  a  large  expansion  in  the  scheme  for  another  season. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  progress  made 
from  year  to  year  has  been  along  lines  of  natural  development, 
and  the  foundation  is  firm  and  the  superstructure  well  built 
because  this  principle  of  relying  upon  experience  has  pre- 
vailed.    Keeping  this  in  mind  I  would,  therefore,  recommend 
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that  the  following  courses  and  subjects  be  added  to  the 
present  scheme  of  study: 

In  Chemistry  I  would  suggest  a  course  in  "Chemistry  of 
Food  and  Nutrition."  This  would  be  a  natural  concomitant 
of  a  course  in  Domestic  Science,  similar  to  that  given  in 
Teachers  College,  which  I  also  most  earnestly  recommend.  A 
course  in  Anglo-Saxon  Literature,  Poetry,  and  Prose  is  called 
for  by  many  students  who  have  already  taken  similar  courses 
in  English.  Additional  work  should  also  be  offered  in  Rhet- 
oric. I  would  advise  also  extensive  courses  in  Geography,  in 
addition  to  the  work  in  Geology,  as  already  offered.  Courses 
should  also  be  given  in  Elementary  Freehand  Drawing  and  in 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Design.  There  is  likewise  great 
demand  for  additional  courses  in  Mathematics,  ^.  g.,  in  Tran- 
sition to  Algebra  and  Geometry,  and  Projective  Geometry. 
It  would  also  be  advisable  to  divide  the  Analytical  Geometry 
and  Calculus  into  two  courses  each.  The  course  in  Physiology 
should  be  supplemented  by  more  advanced  work.  I  would 
recommend  also  in  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages 
the  addition  of  a  course  entitled  "General  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  French  Literattire,"  and  a  practical  course  adapted 
for  students  possessing  a  thorough  reading  knowledge  of 
French.  In  Spanish  a  literary  course  entitled  "Introduction 
to  Spanish  Literature"  would  be  an  acceptable  addition  to 
the  two  courses  already  provided.  In  Music  the  students  of 
1903  have  called  for  a  course  in  "Elementary  Harmony" 
suitable  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  again  in 
"Musical  History  and  Analysis."  One  at  least  of  these 
courses  should  be  offered.  In  the  classics  there  is  some  de- 
mand for  Greek,  and  I  would  therefore  recommend  one  course, 
of  an  elementary  character,  and  a  second  devoted  to  Prose 
Composition. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  say  that  the  earnestness  and  de- 
votion of  the  students,  their  actual  achievements  in  the  sum- 
mer term,  according  to  the  testimony  of  their  instructors, 
demand  and  justify  recognition,  which  the  University  should 
tmhesitatingly  give.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  place  the  Sum- 
mer Session  as  a  term  of  the  academic  year  without  disturbing 
the  present  calendar.    The  academic  year  would  then  con- 
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sist  of  three  terms,  so  that  for  purposes  of  residence  a  student 
might  begin  his  year  in  February,  closing  it  in  August,  or 
begin  in  Jtdy,  and  complete  the  year  in  February.  A  number 
of  students  have  declared  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
enable  them  to  fulfil  the  year  of  residence  required  by  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  various  degrees.  To  those  without  experience 
in  the  Steamer  Session  work  this  may  seem  an  extraordinary 
concession;  but  it  is  the  testimony  of  many  instructors  that 
in  their  subjects  fully  as  much  is  accomplished  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary academic  term.  This  remarkable  fact  may  be  explained 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  number  of  lecture  hours  per  day 
is  limited,  and  that  the  work  of  any  one  day  is  strengthened 
and  supplemented  by  that  of  the  following,  so  that  the  in- 
tensive and  cumulative  force  is  most  marked. 


Summer  Courses  in  Medicine 

With  the  intention  of  oflEering  opportunities  for  additional 
study  and  investigation  to  practising  physicians  and  to  stu- 
dents of  medicine  and  surgery,  the  University  established  for 
the  summer  of  1903  a  series  of  courses  which  were  believed 
to  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  such  students.  These  courses 
opened  May  11  and  extended  to  August  24.  The  subjects 
oflEered  were  Neurology,  Gynecology,  Ophthalmology,  Derma- 
tology, General  Medicine,  Diseases  of  Stomach  and  Intes- 
tines, Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  Diseases  of  Children,  Otology, 
Obstetrics,  Laryngology.  Of  these  the  following  were  given: 
Gynecology,  General  Medicine,  Genito-Urinary  Diseases, 
Laryngology,  Diseases  of  Children,  Obstetrics. 

The  stafiE  of  instructors  was  as  follows  : 

William  Littlb  Bradley,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Summer  Course 

Bdmund  Lb  Roy  Dow,  M.D.,  Tutor 

William  Cantinb  Gillby,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Summer  Course 

R.  Prothinoham,  M.D.,  Instructor 

Jambs  P.  McKblvt,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Summer  Course 

LiNNiBus  Edpord  La  Fbtra,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Summer  Cotirse 

Ralph  Waldo  Lobbnstinb,  M.D.,  Instructor 

William  Kbllby  Simpson,  M.D.,  Instructor 

Robert  Watts,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Stunmer  Course 
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Pour  of  the  nine  instructors  were  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  University.  Five  were  clinical  assistants  at  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  or  other  hospitals. 

The  total  number  of  students  was  53,  distributed  as  follows: 

Medical 
GflMlaates  Students  Total 

Obstetrics 5  17  22 

Ph3rsical  Diagnosis -  20  20 

Laiyngology 7  —  7 

Diseases  of  Children -  2  2 

Gynecology 1  —  1 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases 1  —  1 

53 

The  financial  report  as  given  herewith  shows  a  balance,  so 
that  the  offering  of  these  courses  has  been  of  no  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  University : 

Income  Expenditures 

$1,532  50                   Salaries $823  75 

Printing 147  37 

Advertising 148  41 

Incidentals 20  73 

$1,140  26 
Balance 392  24 

$1,532  50  $1,532  50 

A  summer  course  in  medicine  must  necessarily  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment,  but  the  experience  of  the  present  year  in- 
dicates that  a  course  of  study  at  this  period  of  the  year  is  very 
desirable.  A  number  of  students  of  medicine  were  enabled  to 
obtain  exemption  through  summer  work  from  attendance  on 
equivalent  courses  in  the  regular  curriculum,  thus  securing 
more  time  during  the  term  to  prepare  for  hospital  examina- 
tions, etc.  Graduates  in  medicine  to  the  number  of  12  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  renewed  study  in  direct 
contact  with  the  Medical  School.  The  instructors  declare 
that  their  students  were  most  interested  in  their  work,  and 
evidently  obtained  great  benefit  from  their  attendance.  The 
smallness  of  the  numbers  need  occasion  no  surprise,  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  University  offers  such  oppor- 
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tunities  for  medical  study  is  not  widespread.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  professors  and  instructors  are  unwilling  to 
give  instruction  in  the  summer,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
necessary  to  rely  upon  men  whose  work  may  be  very  satis- 
factory, but  who  are  not  so  well  known.  There  is  certainly  a 
demand  for  instruction  in  the  summer  which  may  be  given  in 
the  hospitals  where  a  case  may  be  followed  from  the  diagnosis 
to  its  dose.  There  is  also  much  need  of  laboratory  work, 
e.g./m  Pathology,  Clinical  Pathology,  and  Bacteriology;  but 
lack  of  facilities  render  such  a  scheme  at  present  impracti- 
cable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jambs  C.  Egbert,  Jr., 

Director. 
August  19,  1903 
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REPORT  OP  THE  LIBRARIAN 

FOR   THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   30,    1903 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  this  Library  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

The  organization  and  methods  of  work  have  been  fully  set 
forth  in  prior  reports.  It  has  not  been  fotmd  necessary  to 
make  any  changes  worthy  of  mention  during  the  current 
year.  There  has  been,  however,  that  increased  eflficiency  in 
each  department  which  is  to  be  expected  as  one  result  of 
closer  organization  and  increased  experience. 

That  there  are  no  special  changes  to  be  noted,  and  no  en- 
largement of  the  scope  of  the  Library  to  be  reported,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  already  doing  all  that  is  reasonably  pos- 
sible tmtil  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  the  space  which  can  be 
occupied  in  this  building  for  library  purposes;  which  can  only 
come,  of  course,  by  provision  being  made  elsewhere  for  a  part 
at  least  of  that  work  of  instruction  now  carried  on  in  the 
Library.  But  a  trifle  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  build- 
ing is  now  occupied  for  library  purposes.  The  most  imme- 
diate relief,  and  that  which  will  most  readily  increase  our 
efl&ciency,  will  come  when  the  School  of  Law  is  given  a  build- 
ing of  its  own.  This  will  release  not  only  a  large  number  of 
smaller  rooms,  which  will  be  used  for  various  purposes,*  but 

*  Such  as  a  room  for  maps  and  charts:  within  which  should  be 
carefully  arranged  and  indexed  collections  of  old  maps  of  every  de- 
scription, manor-charts,  roads  and  trails,  battle-fields,  coast  lines,  etc. 
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will  give  us  the  room  now  used  as  a  law  reading-room  with 
which  to  increase  our  seminar  and  reading-room  facilities — 
already  far  less  than  our  actual  needs. 

Plans  for  the  use  of  any  additional  room  which  may  be 
afiEorded  us  by  the  withdrawal  of  instructional  work  are  many 
and  already  well  digested;  though,  of  course,  not  yet  worked 
out  to  the  last  detail.  But  it  is  unwise  and  imnecessary  to 
report  these  in  advance  of  any  possibility  of  realization. 

There  have  been  very  few  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Library  staff  during  the  year:  the  advancement  of  Mr. 
Vladimir  Gr.  Simkhovitch  to  the  position  of  Bibliographer  to 
the  Library,  and  Mr.  Prank  Erb  to  the  position  of  Supervisor 
of  the  Shelf  Department,  being  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  Order  Department  reports  4517  orders  sent  out  since 
July  1, 1902,  of  which  1656  were  from  second-hand  catalogues. 
Of  the  latter,  662  were  reported  back  as  sold  be-  CMer  De- 
fore  our  orders  reached  the  dealers.  Of  our  total  portment 
outstanding  orders  for  the  year,  3601  were  filled,  1222  are 
still  on  file,  and  89  were  cancelled. 

We  have  had  sent  to  the  shelves  of  the  Order  Department, 
twice  each  month,  the  choicest  of  current  books,  on  inspec- 
tion. Prom  the  titles  thus  received,  253  have  been  selected 
by  ofl&cers  of  the  University  or  by  the  Librarian,  for  purchase. 

New  reader's  tickets  have  been  issued  to  the  number  of  2x9, 
and  44  of  last  year's  tickets  have  been  renewed  upon  request. 

This  department  also  cares  for  the  issue  of  cards  for  seminar 
rooms — ^this  year  to  the  number  of  238. 

Por  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in 
the  total  number  of  books  accessioned.  The  chief  reason  for 
this  has  been  that  there  have  been  no  gifts  of  money  for 
special  collections,  except  the  Dean  Lung  Pund — ^which  has 
not  materially  increased  the  number  of  books  purchased, 
since  most  of  the  titles  secured  by  this  fund  are  expensive. 
This  last  statement  is  also  true  of  the  uses  made  of  the  gift 
of  $2040  for  the  completion  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers. 
Then,  too,  we  have  ceased  accessioning  dissertations,  treating 
these  as  a  mass  collection  rather  than  as  individual  titles, 
although  they  have  been  carefully  catalogued.    A  still  further 
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reason  for  the  decrease  in  additions  to  the  Library  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  having  made  what  may  be  called  the 
gross  purchases  we  are  now  filling  in  periods  and  epochs,  col- 
lecting sets  of  periodicals,  and  doing  other  such  work  at  a 
naturally  increased  average  cost  per  title;  so  that  the  money 
which  we  have  expended  has  brought  us  in  a  smaller  number 
of  volumes. 

This  year,  however,  we  have  made  some  large  exchanges, 
especially  with  the  New  York  Public  Library;  we  have  ac- 
cessioned the  Townsend  Library  of  War  Records — ^not  here- 
tofore placed  upon  our  shelves;  we  have  received  the  Chinese 
Encyclopaedia  of  something  more  than  5000  voltmies  (which 
we  have  bound  three  volumes  in  one)  *;  and  the  Law  Li- 
brary has  received  a  gift  of  808  volumes  from  Mr.  William 
Underbill  Moore.  These,  and  the  tmusual  generosity  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Avery  in  connection  with  the  library  which  bears 
their  name,  have  increased  our  titles  until  we  are  nearly  at 
the  figures  of  four  or  five  years  ago. 

This  increase  has  been  accomplished,  however,  in  the  face 
of  additional  expense  made  necessary  by  the  present  relations 
between  the  booksellers  and  book  publishers  of  this  country. 
Just  what  is  to  be  the  final  outcome  of  these  relations  cannot 
be  determined  at  present.  It  is  entirely  too  evident,  how- 
ever, that  what  is  known  as  the  net  book  list,  and  the  smaller 
discounts  given  to  libraries,  have  combined  to  increase  quite 
largely  the  average  cost  per  title  of  all  purchases.  In  the 
public  libraries,  where  net  books  are  purchased  in  greater 
numbers  than  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  buy,  the  additional 
expense  is  reported  at  quite  20  %,  or  the  equivalent  of  the 
loss  of  one  book  in  five.  It  is  not  probable  that  our  own  losses 
are  more  than  half  this,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  book  in  ten; 
and  they  may  not  reach  quite  this  figure.  The  distribution 
of  our  accounts  is  such  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
determine  exactly  how  this  Library  is  affected  by  the  existing 

*  The  unfavorable  disposition  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  make 
of  this  valuable  collection,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  temporary  first 
floor  of  University  Hall,  is  an  illustration  of  the  disadvantage  and 
limitations  imder  which  we  are  now  laboring  becatise  of  the  over- 
crowding in  the  Library  building. 
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arrangement,  but  it  is  entirely  evident  that  we  are  canying  a 
ftdl  share  of  this  biirden.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  this  entire  question  was  discussed, 
with  considerable  acrimony  on  both  sides;  and  with  such 
alleged  misunderstanding  and  misquotation  that  the  Associa- 
tion finally  thought  best  to  place  the  whole  matter  in  the 
hands  of  a  special  committee  for  the  coming  year.  The  ar- 
rangement is  simply  one  of  many  similar  combinations  in 
the  business  world  which  are  just  now  attracting  both  atten- 
tion and  criticism. 

There  have  been  added  during  the  year  18,800  volumes, 
not  including  duplicate  gifts.  Of  these,  8821  were  secured  by 
purchase,  1568  by  exchange,  5976  by  gift,  568  by  deposit  of 
the  various  societies  with  which  we  are  under  contract,  and 
1 86  7  by  the  binding  of  pamphlets.  The  Library  now  numbers 
346,354  books. 

The  niunber  of  continuations,  received  by  parts,  has  in- 
creased to  338,  which  is  a  gain  of  50  over  last  year. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  completing 
sets  of  periodicals,  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds.  The  cost  of 
back  numbers  is  increasing  every  year,  and  our  chances  of 
securing  them  at  any  price  are  decreasing  as  time  passes; 
which  makes  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  generous 
appropriation  be  secured  for  this  specific  work,  each  year,  if 
possible. 

The  creating  of  a  new  department  makes  an  immediate  and 
imperative  and  generally  quite  a  large  demand  upon  our 
revenues.  It  is  several  years  since  these  revenues  have  been 
increased,  during  which  time  many  new  departments  have 
been  created.  The  result  is  that  nearly  all  departments 
have  been  obliged  to  receive  smaller  amounts,  and  even  with 
this  sacrifice  the  new  departments  have  not  been  properly 
equipped.  The  income  of  the  Barnard  Ftmd  has  decreased, 
with  the  lower  rate  of  interest  now  prevailing,  and  this  has 
lessened  the  appropriations  made  to  the  science  departments 
— appropriations  which  were  already  far  too  limited.  The 
need  of  larger  Library  appropriations  is  therefore  imperative, 
in  every  department  of  the  University. 

The  more  noteworthy  additions  to  the  Library  have  been 
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reported  from  time  to  time  through  the  University  Quarterly^ 
the  press  of  the  city,  and  the  student  press.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  however,  to  call  attention  here  to  the  foUowing^: 

Albertus  Magnus,  Opera  Omnia,  Parisiis,  1890,  38  vols. 

Duns  Sootus,  Opera  Omnia,  Parisiis,  1891 »  36  vols. 

Baudouin,  Collection  d$s  mem.  rel  6  la  r^voUUion  Franf4Mis€,  Paris, 
1821-25,  54  vols. 

Hakluyt  Society  Publications,  28  vols. 

Buffon  (Euvres,  45  vols.,  1749,  etc.  (This  is  Louis  XV.'s  presenta- 
tion copy  of  this  great  work,  with  the  royal  arms  and  cypher  stamped 
on  the  bindings.) 

Aldrovandus,  Ulysses,  Opera  Omnia,  A  complete  set  of  bis  valu- 
able works  on  Natural  History,  illustrated,  13  vols.,  folio.  Bononis, 
I 599-1668. 

Journal  des  Hats  ghUraux,  Paris,  1789-91,  36  vols. 

Of  the  sets  of  important  serial  publications  which  we  have 
completed,  the  most  notable  are : 

AUgemeine  Deutsche  Bibliothek,  Berlin,  1765-93,  oontinued  imder 
the  name  of  Netu  Deutsche  Bibliothek^  1793-1803:  in  all,  253  vols. 

Almanack  de  Gotha,  1834-87,  30  vols. 

Bibliographie  Catholique,  1841-87,  47  vols. 

Book-Notes,  1 884-1 901,  18  vols. 

Blatter  fur  d.  Bayerische  Gymnasialsckulwesen,  1865-98,  vols.  x-34. 

Entsckeidungen  des  OberverwaUungsgerickt,  Berlin,  1877-97,  35  vols. 

La  Quineaine,  40  vols.,  1894-1902. 

Revue  Critique  de  legislation,  Paris,  1854-77,  44  vols. 

Retme  Blancke,  Z89Z-Z90Z,  24  vols. 

Reale  isfitute  Lombardo  di  Sciense  and  Lettere,  Memoire  et  Rendiconti, 
Milano,  1845-Z90Z,  57  vols. 

We  also  secured  excellent  first  editions  of  about  fifty  au- 
thors of  note — buying  only  for  departmental  work,  research, 
and  instruction,  and  only  where  tibe  price  was  exceptionally 
favorable. 

Three  manuscripts  of  note  have  been  purchased.  One  of 
these  is  a  superb  thirteenth  century  Bible  written  in  minu- 
scules on  thinnest  vellum,  the  calligraphy,  the  omamentatioa, 
and  preservation  of  which  are  perfect.  The  others  are, 
an  .£thiopic  Missal,  written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  original  manuscript  of  Jean  Mislier's  ''Testament." 

The  remarkably  complete  collection  of  anarchistic  books, 
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journals,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  posters,  photo- 
graphs, songs,  etc.,  has  already  been  fully  described  in  the 
public  press  and  in  the  journals  of  the  University. 

The  increased  regular  work  of  this  department,  in  addition 
to  many  extraordinary  demands  made  upon  it  during  the 
year,  has  been  met  without  increasing  the  force  and  without 
additional  expense  of  any  kind.  It  is  hardly  reasonable, 
however,  to  expect  that  thifi  record  can  be  repeated  from 
year  to  year. 

The  most  noticeable  change  in  the  work  of  this  department 
has  been  the  increasing  substitution  of  typewritten  cards  for 
those  written  by  hand.  For  many  years  this  Li-  The  Cata- 
brary  had  an  enviable  reputation  for  the  neatness  loguc  De- 
of  its  card  work,  and  it  was  quite  generally  thought  P«rt™«>^t 
impossible  to  change  to  machine  work  and  maintain  this  ex- 
cellence. Our  experience  during  the  last  year  is  so  entirely 
contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  that  we  consider  the 
machine-written  card  as  a  prominent  feature  of  our  work. 
Pour  machines  are  now  in  use,  of  three  different  types — ^in 
order  that  we  may  carefully  experiment  with  each  type.  The 
general  results  are  entirely  satisfactory,  and  without  increas- 
ing the  number  of  our  force  in  this  department  we  have  been 
able  to  do  a  large  amount  of  special  work  hitherto  impossible. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  catalogue  this  year  69,081 
cards.  Of  this  number,  2929  were  received  from  the  Library 
of  Congress,  under  the  new  scheme  of  printing  and  distribu- 
tion inaugurated  by  Mr.  Putnam,  at  an  initial  cost  of  $33.66. 
We  have  also  received  4137  cards  from  the  American  Library 
Association  at  a  cost  of  $60.46. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  of  a  decided  advantage  in  the  use  of 
the  cards  fiunished  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  We  are  our- 
selves so  near  the  publishing  centres,  and  have  such  quick 
service  of  new  books,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  is 
any  gain  in  the  matter  of  time.  All  things  considered,  we  are 
qtdte  sure  that  there  is  no  gain  in  the  matter  of  expense. 
However,  we  intend  to  continue  the  experiment  one  more 
year — since  we  do  not  feel  that  anything  is  lost  to  the  Library 
by  this  course. 
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Qi  the  28,000  German  dissertations  which  have  been  re- 
ceived (less,  perhaps,  3000  duplicates  returned),  10,787  have 
been  carefully  catalogued,  and  18,352  cards  made.  This  has 
taken  the  entire  time  of  one  cataloguer  and  about  half  the 
time  of  one  of  our  revisers;  with  occasional  additional  help  in 
the  matter  of  looking  up  duplicates.  The  cost  of  checking 
up  and  cataloguing  dissertations,  therefore,  has  been  .about 
eight  cents  per  title,  or  about  five  cents  per  card. 

For  some  time  the  shelf  list  of  the  Avery  Library  has  been 
in  need  of  revision.  By  way  of  experiment,  we  made  a  new 
shelf  list  on  cards  instead  of  on  sheets.  The  cards  (12,000  in 
all)  for  the  list  of  18,000  volumes,  were  prepared  at  an  expense 
of  sixty  dollars.  The  general  result  is  so  satisfactory  that  I 
very  much  desire  to  put  in  execution  now  a  plan  which  has 
been  in  mind  for  some  years — changing  our  entire  shelf  list 
from  sheets  to  cards.  The  expense  of  this  change  will  be  not 
far  from  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  the  cards  and  for 
cases  for  holding  the  cards  when  completed.  If  money  could 
be  provided  to  meet  this  expense  I  would  imdertake  the  work 
immediately.  The  gain  in  time  and  in  efficiency  hereafter 
would  make  this  a  thoroughly  good  investment. 

The  average  cost  of  cataloguing  during  the  year  has  not  been 
far  from  twenty-five  cents  for  each  title  card — ^falling  a  little 
below  this,  if  anything.  This  is  a  reduction  of  at  least  15  % 
from  the  expense  of  former  years. 

The  use  of  the  typewriter  in  card-making  has  revived  again 
our  thought  of  printing  all  of  our  cards;  but  this  cannot  be 
undertaken  until  our  resources  are  greater  than  now.  Cards 
cannot  be  printed  to  advantage,  expense  considered,  until  we 
can  make  use  of  at  least  five  sets;  and  this  cannot  be  done 
tmtil  we  have  money  for  the  catalogue  cases  and  for  the  care 
of  these;  as  well  as  room  in  which  to  place  these  new  special 
catalogues.  This  is  only  one  of  many  forms  of  betterment 
of  service  which  must  be  postponed  until  more  room  in  the 
building  is  available. 

The  most  notable  advance  in  this  department  during  the 
year  which  has  just  closed  has  been  the  development  of  the 
work  in  bibliography,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.   Simkho- 
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vitch.  The  use  which  has  been  made  of  Room  307  (the 
one-time  private  office  of  the  President  of  the  University) 
fully  justifies  the  change  in  its  occupancy  and  in-  Dcpart- 
creases  our  appreciation  of  the  service  rendered  mentof 
the  Library  by  the  President  in  making  this  room  Serials 
available  for  its  present  purposes. 

The  world's  book-market  has  been  watched  very  closely 
and  very  intelligently,  and  wherever  our  resources  have  per- 
mitted advantage  has  been  taken  of  all  unusual  opportunities 
for  purchase.  With  comparatively  small  expenditure,  we 
have  been  able  to  fill  the  more  marked  lacunae  in  this  Library. 
Lists  of  the  more  important  acquisitions  will  be  found  under 
the  report  of  the  Order  Department. 

The  bibliographer  has  also  been  able  to  render  quite  con- 
tinuous and  very  valuable  service  to  the  officers  of  all  depart- 
ments, not  only  in  the  way  of  purchases,  but  in  connection 
with  research  work.  We  could  use  with  profit  to  all  con- 
cerned the  entire  time  of  an  expert  bibliographer  on  these 
latter  lines  alone. 

Pour  exhibitions  have  been  held  in  this  room  during  the  year. 
Two  were  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  showing  some  of  the 
more  interesting  books  and  manuscripts  now  in  this  Library. 
One  was  devoted  to  illuminated  manuscripts  only,  loaned  us 
by  friends  of  the  University.  This  exhibition  lasted  six  days, 
the  room  being  open  to  visitors  twenty-two  hours  in  aggre- 
gate. But  during  these  few  hours  nearly  seven  hundred 
officers  and  students  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  examine  the  collection,  and  were  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  exhibit.  The  fourth  exhibit  contained  books  loaned  by 
Mr.  Samuel  P.  Avery;  books  upon  binding,  and  some  unusual 
illustrations  of  fine  bookbinding.  The  delay  in  printing  the 
catalogue  will  carry  this  last  exhibition  over  until  after  the 
opening  of  the  coming  academic  year. 

The  periodical  subscription  list  has  been  increased  during 
the  year  by  230  titles.  Of  this  number,  179  are  labor  period- 
icals, subscribed  for  through  the  James  Loeb  Fund.  Ten 
periodicals  have  been  added  to  the  Avery  Library  list.  The 
total  number  of  periodicals  at  present  on  our  subscription 
list  is  1433.     Of  these,  about  180  are  distributed  to   the 
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departments  and  placed  in  the  Science  Seminar,  outside  of  the 
Library  building.  There  is  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
new  periodicals,  a  demand  which  cannot  well  be  rejected  and 
which  we  are  scarcely  able  to  meet.  Sooner  or  later  we  must 
decide  between  less  binding  from  year  to  year  and  the  in- 
crease of  periodicals,  or  try  to  stand  still  on  both  lines,  which 
is  exceedingly  difficult.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  is  seen  the  need 
of  larger  revenues. 

The  binding  for  the  year  has  been  carried  on  with  peculiar 
success.  Our  books  are  all  bound  well  and  appropriately, 
yet  with  almost  constantly  decreasing  expense;  made  pos- 
sible by  cheaper  grades  of  binding,  and  by  other  devices 
determined  by  the  uses  of  the  bound  volumes.  Rarely,  if 
ever  before,  have  books  been  returned  to  us  so  promptly  from 
the  bindery,  the  maximum  being  three  weeks,  and  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  work  reaching  us  within  two  weeks. 

The  Serial  Department  is  charged  with  the  examination 
and  acknowledgment  of  all  gifts  and  all  exchanges.  Nearly 
1700  acknowledgments  were  sent  out  during  the  year.  The 
department  received  by  gift  5531  volumes  and  18,754  pam- 
phlets; by  exchange,  112  volumes  and  2259  pamphlets,  in 
addition  to  about  1000  State  documents  coming  from  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  The  work  of  the  department  has 
never  been  more  arduous,  nor  has  it  ever  been  conducted  to 
more  satisfactory  conclusions. 

I  have  experienced  much  anxiety  this  year  in  connection 
with  the  binding  of  rare  books,  manuscripts,  etc.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  insure  against  loss  while  these  are  in  transit  or 
in  the  hands  of  the  binder,  and  I  shall  welcome  the  day  when 
at  least  titles  whose  loss  could  never  be  made  good  can  be 
cared  for  in  our  own  building  and  under  our  immediate  and 
constant  supervision. 

The  long  service  of  the  present  Supervisor  of  this  depart- 
ment, at  the  Loan  Desk  and  elsewhere,  in  this  Library,  has 
Shelf  De-  made  him  exceedingly  expert  in  his  present 
IMirtment  position.  Those  who  have  known  the  Library 
much  longer  than  I  have  known  it  unite  in  saying  that 
the  general  condition  of  the  books  on  the  shelves  was  never 
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better  than  now.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  one  of  the  maids  has  been 
employed  for  about  six  hours  each  day  in  dusting  and  special 
cleaning,  with  very  satisfactory  restdts. 

The  most  important  service  rendered'  by  this  department 
is  that  of  rapidly  returning  to  their  places  upon  the  shelves 
books  which  have  been  in  use  and  have  come  back  from 
borrowers.  Collections  have  been  made  much  more  fre- 
quently than  ever  before,  with  advantages  which  can  scarcely 
be  overestimated.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
storage  shelves  back  of  the  Loan  Desk  have  been  freed  from 
accumulations  of  books  at  least  once  an  hour  during  every 
day  of  the  academic  year.  This  has  greatly  increased  the 
availability  and  circulation  of  our  books;  a  service  the  results 
of  which  have  been  peculiarly  necessary  and  gratifying  be- 
cause the  overcrowding  of  our  shelves  and  the  breaking  of 
our  classification  has  frequently  meant  much  confusion  and 
loss  of  time — ^both  of  which  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  this  department. 

The  total  number  of  books  missing  from  the  Library,  on 
July  1, 190a,*  was  1377,  as  against  1470  books  missing  the  year 
before.  The  books  recounted  have  been  found  after  most 
careful  shelf -reading  and  search.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Library  has  been  examined  several  times,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  routine  revisions  made  frequently  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  misplaced  books  upon  the  shelves.  It  must  be  re- 
called that  this  is  the  aggregate  of  missing  books  since  the 
records  of  this  Library  were  at  all  accurate.  It  represents  a 
list  of  less  than  100  volumes  a  year,  even  presuming  all  these 
to  be  beyond  recall.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  Library  from  Forty-ninth  Street  to  its  present 
location  falls  within  the  years  of  these  records,  and  when  we 
recall  the  freedom  of  access  to  all  stacks  and  alcoves  granted 
both  officers  and  students,  this  really  is  a  most  honorable 
record  to  all  concerned. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  during  the  year  to  the  dis- 
posal of  our  increasing  number  of  duplicates.     All  duplicates 

*  The  annual  inventory  being  taken  after  the  ist  of  July,  this  part 
of  the  report  must  be  one  year  late. 
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are  carefully  catalogued,  and  are  disposed  of  by  sale  or  by 
exchange  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Shelf  Department  is  obliged  to  meet  with  especial  care 
and  promptness  the  very  frequent  demands  made  for  books 
which  are  reported  by  various  officers  and  library  attendants 
as  not  in  actual  use,  nor  on  the  shelves,  nor  loaned  out  of  the 
Library.  These  calls  have  been  given  precedence  of  all  other 
work  of  this  department,  and  with  very  gratifying  results. 
The  number  of  calls  marked  "Missing  for  some  time*'  has 
been  largely  reduced,  and  the  permanence  and  efficiency  of 
the  service  have  been  satisfactory  in  the  extreme. 

Throughout  the  entire  Library  the  shelving  is  very  crowded. 
Because  of  this,  large  collections  of  books  have  been  moved 
from  one  part  of  the  Library  to  another  (with  a  view  of  making 
the  most-needed  books  more  readily  accessible),  at  consider- 
able expense  for  the  moving  itself  and  with  constantly  in- 
creasing expense  of  service.  The  systematic  classification  of 
the  Library  has  thus  been  sadly  broken.  Not  later  than  the 
sunmier  of  1904  we  ought  to  complete  at  least  the  second 
story  of  the  ftdl  half  of  the  stacks  in  Room  113.  The  seminar 
stacks  are  fast  filling,  the  Avery  Library  is  badly  overcrowded, 
we  have  no  map-room,  the  Science  Seminar  is  in  a  small  and 
overcrowded  room  and  in  another  building,  and  the  law 
stacks  are  full.  It  seems  imperative  that  relief  be  found, 
and  found  very  soon.  It  already  seems  as  though  relief  ought 
to  come  sooner  than  another  University  building  cotdd  be 
completed,  even  if  its  cornerstone  were  laid  this  stmmier. 

Loan  Division. — During  the  year  no  radical  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  maimer  of  conducting  the  work  of  this 
Reader's  division,  but  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
Depart-  way  of  completing  and  perfecting  the  details  which 
nwnt  were  outlined  some  two  years  ago. 

There  have  been  no  additions  made  to  the  ntmiber  of  as- 
sistants. 

The  demands  made  by  readers  throughout  the  year  have 
been  larger  than  at  any  time  since  the  University  moved  to 
its  present  site. 

An  estimate  of  the  average  time   required  for  delivering 
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books  to  readers  after  appEcation  can  be  made  if  the  requests 
are  divided  into  three  classes:  requests  for  books  reserved  at 
the  loan  desk;  requests  for  books  found  in  the  general  read- 
ing-room, in  the  various  seminar  rooms,  and  in  the  stack 
rooms;  and  requests  for  books  in  the  galleries,  in  the  sub- 
basement,  and  generally  those  books  which  have  been  removed 
from  their  regular  places  because  of  break  in  classification 
caused  by  lack  of  shelf  room.  The  first  class,  fortunately, 
covers  the  most-frequently  used  books  within  the  entire  Li- 
brary, and  the  time  required  to  meet  each  request  in  this 
class  has  been  so  small  that  it  may  be  said  that  these  books 
have  been  supplied  instantly-  In  the  second  class  there  has 
been  no  saving  of  time  over  the  preceding  year;  but  notwith- 
standing the  increased  demands,  with  no  increase  of  service, 
the  average  time  of  about  two  and  a  half  minutes  for  each 
class  was  maintained  throughout  the  year.  The  first  and 
second  classes  represent  about  90  %  of  the  entire  number  of 
titles  called  for  during  the  year.  In  the  third  class  there  has 
been  an  inevitable  increase  in  the  time  required  to  supply 
applicants,  because  of  the  tmusual  distance  of  these  books 
from  the  loan  desk,  and  because  of  the  breaks  in  classifica- 
tion to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  It  is  not 
hard  to  understand  the  delay  in  getting  a  book  which  is  at  a 
distance  from  the  loan  desk,  to  reach  which  three  or  four 
doors  must  be  opened  before  access  can  be  had  to  the  room, 
then  the  path  to  the  stacks  must  be  lighted,  then  the  **nm- 
ning  light "  must  be  carried  to  the  shelf,  and  after  the  book  is 
found  all  these  operations  must  be  reversed  before  the  book 
reaches  the  desk.  As  rapidly  as  possible  we  must  increase 
our  shelving,  return  books  to  their  proper  classification, 
and  by  mechanical  carriers  or  some  similar  devices  increase 
the  rapidity  of  service  from  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
building. 

The  use  of  the  Library  by  the  students  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion was  peculiarly  gratifying.  A  large  number  of  books  were 
placed  at  the  loan  desk  on  special  reserve  list,  and  not  a 
single  title  was  lost  or  misplaced  throughout  the  session.  The 
students  worked  in  the  Library  most  arduously,  from  the 
early  morning  hour  until  the  last  hour  of  the  evening;  and  also 
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availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  books 
whenever  this  could  be  permitted. 

It  was  noted  in  the  last  Report  that  the  records  of  this 
division  showed  that  students  are  locating  more  and  more 
closely  to  the  University.  The  year  just  closed  has  shown  a 
further  increase,  due  apparently  to  the  convenience  with 
which  students  can  obtain  access  to  the  University  grounds 
throughout  the  day  and  evening.  An  increasingly  large  num- 
ber make  the  Library  the  centre  of  all  their  work,  going  out 
from  it  for  lecture  and  laboratory  hours,  and  returning  for  the 
intermission.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  clear  that  as  far 
as  possible  books  in  constant  demand  must  be  available  at 
all  library  hours.  This  compels  the  staff  to  use  much  dis- 
cretion in  placing  on  the  reserve  list  books  which  are  in  con- 
stant demand,  other  than  those  named  by  instructors. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  which  have  been  supplied 
directly  to  readers  during  the  year  was  226,279.  ^^  these 
were  handed  in  and  out  at  the  loan  desk,  twice  that  num- 
ber, or  452,558  volumes,  passed  over  the  desk  during  the 
year.  This  makes  an  average  of  1469  volumes  for  each 
day  that  the  Library  was  open;  or,  making  due  allowance 
for  books  given  out  and  taken  in  during  the  earlier  and 
later  hours  of  each  library  day,  the  average  is  about  175 
volumes  for  each  **busy  ho\ir"  (as  they  are  denominated  by 
the  staflE).  For  readers  within  the  building,  1341074  volumes 
were  supplied,*  and  92,205  volumes  were  loaned  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  building.  These  figures  do  not  include  any  of  the 
books  used  directly  from  the  shelves  in  the  reading-room  or 
in  the  seminars  or  in  the  stack  rooms;  nor  the  quite  large  use 
of  books  placed  upon  the  shelves  for  inspection  as  soon  as 
purchased. 

The  statistical  tables  give  the  impression  that  circulation 
outside  of  the  building  has  increased.  In  reality  this  is  not 
true.  A  large  percentage  of  the  books  were  not  loaned  for 
the  ftxll  period  of  two  weeks  to  single  individuals,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  demand  for  books  was  so  great  that  in  many  cases 
they  were  treated  as  special  loans.  It  is  not  possible  to 
secure  detailed  statistics  covering  this  class  of  loans.     Under 

*  Included  in  the  totals  given  just  above. 
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our  present  methods,  when  application  for  renewal  is  made, 
all  books  in  the  accotmt  are  renewed,  even  though  some  of 
them  were  borrowed  on  the  preceding  day.  It  is  true,  there- 
fore, that  the  circulation  for  use  outside  of  the  building  has 
decreased,  while  the  ntimber  of  books  used  within  the  building 
has  decidedly  increased.  This  has  come  rather  from  neces- 
sity and  because  of  existing  conditions  than  through  choice; 
but  it  is  precisely  what  may  be  expected  as  the  use  of  the 
Library  becomes  more  intelligent  and  more  effective. 

The  total  number  of  different  persons  who  borrowed  books 
from  the  Library  was  4031,  as  follows: 

Officers,  127 ;  Tutors,  Assistants,  etc.,  333 460 

Graduates:  Columbia,  817;  Barnard^  186;  Teachers  College,  53  1056* 

Students :  Coliunbia,  z  89 1 ;  Barnard,  957;  Teachers  College,  355  2503 

Auditors la 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  last  statement  that  a  large  number 
of  the  students  of  this  University  are  not  borrowing  books, 
which  must  necessarily  be  a  presumption  against  their  use 
of  the  books  of  this  Library  except  through  the  general  read- 
ing-room and  the  periodical  reading-room  (not  recorded). 
Undoubtedly  this  seeming  lack  of  appreciation  of  library 
privileges  is  more  apparent  than  real;  but  it  is  certainly  true 
that  there  is  still  room  for  intelligent  and  well-directed  effort 
on  the  part  of  officers  and  instructors  in  the  way  of  arousing 
the  interest  of  students  in  general  literattire  as  well  as  in  that 
which  is  more  strictly  collateral  to  their  daily  work.  The 
love  of  reading  and  the  appreciation  of  literature  sometimes 
seem  to  be  inborn  rather  than  acquired;  but  these  charac- 
teristics may  be  qiuckened  and  stimulated  by  close  contact 
with  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  best  work  in  all  literary 
fields,  and  who  have  themselves  been  stirred  and  strengthened 
by  this  contact  with  the  best  minds  of  all  ages. 

The  character  of  circulation  for  use  outside  of  the  building 
and  the  use  of  the  special  books  on  reserve  at  the  loan  desk 
may  be  determined  from  the  following  statement: 

*  Some  of  the  graduates  re-registered  as  students,  though  not 
cotmted  as  such  in  this  table. 
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Last  December  (1902)  3648  voltunes  were  loaned  out,  as 
against  December  (1901)  4027,  classified  as  follows: 


y 


1 


I 


ill 


F 


Sp 


Loaned  for  use  out- 
side of  the  build- 
ing  

Reserved  at  the 
loan  desk 

At  the  binders. . 

Total 


10 

233 
14 


40 

5 
24 


121 

299 
9 


124 

35 
5 


490 

490 
75 


1564 

1205 
112 


740 

45 
118 


66 

7 
7 


493 

382 
23 


3648 

2701 
387 


257 


69 


429 


164 


1055 


2881 


903 


80 


8986736 


The  fines  collected  for  the  year  amotmted  to  $381.20.  The 
amount  received  for  lost  books,  not  included  in  the  above,  was 
$18.39.  I^  addition  to  this,  as  usual,  for  some  books  reported 
lost  new  copies  of  identical  editions  were  accepted  from  the 
borrowers  in  lieu  of  the  cost  of  the  books. 

During  the  year  401  volumes  were  loaned  to  53  libraries, 
classified  by  States  as  follows: 


California z 

Connecticut 26 

Illinois 20 

Iowa 25 

Maryland i 

Massachusetts ...  10 


Michigan 2 

Missouri 6 

New  York 91 

New  Hampshire.     2 

New  Jersey 40 

Ohio 47 


Pennsylvania. . .  107 
Rhode  Island. . .  12 

Texas i 

Wisconsin 9 

Canada x 


The   Library   borrowed   177   volumes  from   17   libraries, 
classified  as  follows: 


Colorado 4 

Connecticut 9 

Massachusetts 99 

New  York 26 


New  Jersey i 

Pennsylvania 3 

Rhode  Island 27 

Washington,  D.  C...  8 


While  our  relations  with  all  the  libraries  have  been  pecu- 
liarly pleasant,  special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Horace  G. 
Wadlin,  librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  Mr.  W. 
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C.  Lane,  librarian  of  Harvard  University  Library,  for  the 
prompt  and  cotirteous  manner  in  which  they  have  assisted 
our  readers. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  miscellaneous  shipments  aggre- 
gating nearly  a  thousand  volumes  were  made  to  officers,  stu- 
dents, and  other  borrowers. 

TOTAL   DAILY   LOANS OUT-GOING   VOLUMES   ONLY 


II 


II 


i 


ss 


Jidy 

August. . . . 
September 
October. . . 
November. 
December, 
January. . , 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total. 


26 
26 
26 
27 
24 
26 
26 
24 
26 
25 
26 
26 


26 
27 
24 
27 
26 
25 
26 
24 
25 
24 
27 
25 


719 

568 

477 

1100 

1284 

1089 

1147 

1221 

1297 

1220 

1198 

440 


170 
146 
42 
287 
917 
335 
639 
778 
956 
860 
143 
106 


17 
11 
22 
28 
19 
18 
19 
20 
23 
24 
12 
6 


308 


305 


219 


11 
17 
15 
34 
40 
28 
30 
11 
13 
18 
22 
9 


248 


Reference  Division. — ^The  use  of  the  reading-room  has  been 
quite  up  to  the  record  of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  have  every  chair  occupied,  as  well  as  the  ledges  in 
front  of  the  bookcases  around  the  room.  In  view  of  this 
overcrowding,  and  taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  it  would  seem 
that  better  order  has  prevailed  and  fewer  complaints  have 
been  made  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  increase  in  the  use  of  the  reading-room  by  persons 
not  connected  with  the  University  has  been  quite  marked. 
Men  and  women  engaged  in  scholarly  research  have  come  to 
understand  that  the  Library  and  its  staff  are  at  their  service, 
as  far  as  this  is  consistent  with  the  claims  of  officers  and  stu- 
dents— which,  of  course,  must  receive  our  first  consideration. 
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The  Reference  Librarian  has  maintained  the  card  catalogue 
supplementary  to  the  Bulletin  on  Books  on  Education,  pre- 
pared last  year  under  his  official  editorial  supervision.  Pour 
hundred  and  twenty-five  volumes  and  1262  pamphlets  on 
educational  topics  have  been  added  to  the  collection,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  entry  of  47  volumes  and  988  pamphlets  as  continua- 
tions, in  a  copy  of  the  printed  catalogue.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-two  voliimes  and  pamphlets  in  Russian  and  41  in  other 
languages  have  been  catalogued  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
other  departments  for  binding,  accessioning,  and  location 
upon  the  shelves. 

From  the  i6th  of  February  to  the  3d  of  March  the  Reference 
Librarian  was  engaged  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  University,  cataloguing  the  collection  of 
Columbiana  maintained  in  that  office.  Over  700  slips  were 
written;  since  this  work  was  completed,  about  75  additional 
pamphlets,  etc.,  duplicates  of  the  Columbiana  in  this  Library, 
have  been  laid  aside  for  the  Trustees'  Library. 

During  a  part  of  April  and  May  the  Reference  Librarian 
prepared  a  catalogue  raisonn^  of  some  120  volumes  of  works 
on  bookbinding,  and  138  examples  of  fine  bookbinding,  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Avery  for  an  exhibition  in  the  Biblio- 
graphical Museum. 

A  careful  examination  has  been  made  during  the  year  of  the 
complete  list  of  the  separate  publications  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  checking  the  same  with  titles  already 
in  this  Library.  Of  the  328  titles  given  in  the  Commissioner's 
Report,  we  lack  only  40;  and  some  of  these  are  reprints,  of 
which  we  have  the  originals  in  annual  reports. 

Readers  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  evening  ser- 
vice, of  which  a  weekly  report  has  been  kept,  the  average 
attendance  being  125. 

This  division  will  welcome  any  possible  enlargement  of 
floor  space,  made  available  for  reading-room  and  reference 
purposes.  This  is  sadly  needed,  and  without  it  we  can  hardly 
expect  to  pass  another  year  without  loss  of  time  and  almost 
unavoidable  friction  and  irritation. 

The  work  of  the  Avery  Library  has  been  carried  along  the 
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lines  indicated  in  the  last  report.  It  is  very  delightful  to 
know  that  while  we  have  never  been  forgotten  or  neglected 
by  the  Pounders,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avery  have  rarely  Avery 

shown  as  much  interest  in  the  Library  as  during  Library 
the  past  year,  and  perhaps  at  no  time  have  they  contributed 
so  generously  to  its  support.  This  generosity  does  not  ap- 
pear so  much  in  the  number  of  books  as  in  their  importance 
and  value.  The  four  large  volumes  on  French  furniture, 
published  by  Goupil,  the  **  Grand  Blondel,*'  and  the  great  book 
by  Wilhelm  Bode  on  Tuscan  sculpture,  are  illustrations  of 
the  thoughtftdness  which  places  in  this  Library  titles  which 
are  entirely  beyond  the  means  of  the  people  who  most  need 
them.  These  and  other  monumental  works  have  come  to  us 
always  with  the  cooperation  and  often  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  whose  assistance  as  expert  adviser  has 
added  immeasurably  to  the  reputation  and  value  of  the 
Library. 

The  use  of  the  Library  by  the  Architectural  Department 
has  followed  the  usual  lines,  but  has  met  with  more  than  usual 
success.  Professor  Ware,  whose  withdrawal  from  the  Pur- 
chasing Board  after  many  years  of  faithful  service  is  keenly 
felt,  believes  that  the  results  of  Gothic  research  have  never 
before  been  qtiite  so  satisfactory. 

The  progress  of  the  catalogue  for  this  Library  has  been  con- 
tinuous. This  is  one  of  the  special  catalogues  which  ought  to 
be  in  much  greater  number  than  at  present.  Nothing  will 
add  more  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  each  of  the  great 
divisions  or  departments  of  the  University  than  a  carefully 
prepared  catalogue  of  the  books  relating  to  its  own  activities, 
kept  up  to  date  to  the  day  and  hour,  and  within  easy  reach 
of  officers  and  students  of  the  division.  This  must  wait,  how- 
ever, for  larger  revenues. 

The  Avery  Library  ministers  indirectly,  and  properly,  to 
the  wants  of  the  proposed  School  of  Fine  Arts.  While  it  is 
improper  under  its  foundation  to  extend  its  revenues  directly 
for  these  purposes,  much  that  comes  to  the  Avery  Library  is 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  School;  and  it  is 
entirely  proper  to  call  attention  here  to  the  rather  remarkable 
facilities  already  offered  in  this  way.     In  this  connection  I 
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heg  leave  to  quote  from  the  admirable  report  <rf  the  Reference 
Librarian  in  chai^ge  of  this  Library: 

"The  Avery  Library  is  intended  for  the  schdar^architect, 
for  the  mature  man  of  affairs  who  deals  with  large  matters 
and  needs  big  books.  Mr.  Avery  buys  monumental  publica- 
tions which  these  people  cannot  afford.  In  strictly  archi- 
tectural literature  he  has  gone  much  further  and  has  bought 
nearly  everything  of  importance.  This  is  a  superb  mass  of 
material  and  does  a  part  of  our  work  magnificently,  but  does 
not  cover  all  that  comes  to  us.  Columbia  is  the  first  Uni- 
versity to  be  modelled  on  universal  lines.  It  assumes  to  cover 
all  fields  of  knowledge  and  research.  A  child  of  four  who 
enters  the  kindergarten  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  may  spend 
his  entire  life  on  our  hill,  and  may  rise  very  high  if  he  is  able. 
He  should  be  placed  within  reach  of  artistic  influences  at  every 
point  of  his  career.  The  greater  part  of  this  work  must  be 
done,  of  course,  in  the  proposed  School  of  Fine  Arts,  but  the 
Avery  may  do  much  of  it.  It  is  already  doing  a  great  deal, 
and  may  easily  accomplish  much  more.  The  Avery  Libraiy 
takes  care  of  architecture  and  the  allied  arts.  Under  the 
ntmibers  700  +  the  general  Library  has  a  small  but  satisfac- 
tory collection  of  art  books.  The  section  of  aesthetics  also 
has  been  made  quite  perfect." 

If  we  can  make  practical  an  interesting  scheme  now  being 
considered  by  the  Department  of  History,  for  instruction  in 
the  History  of  Art,  and  supplement  this  with  a  small  collec- 
tion of  books  in  the  general  Library,  the  University  Library 
will  have  a  very  acceptable  and  satisfactory  Art  Department. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the  Library  staff  from 
year  to  year  without  repetitions  which  may  seem  perfunctory, 
The  Library  and  may  therefore  break  the  force  which  this  part 
Staff  of  the   Annual  Report  ought  to  have   with   the 

administrative  officers  of  the  University.  The  vocabu- 
lary of  faithfulness  and  efficiency  is  quite  soon  exhausted, 
and  it  is  difficult  at  all  times  to  explain  to  others  the  satis- 
factory personal  and  official  relations  existing  both  within  the 
staff  and  between  the  staff  and  the  outside  world.  There  is 
a  certain  enthusiasm  which  is  infectious,  unselfish,  and  con- 
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sdentious,  and  which  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  unforttinately 
unusual;  a  positive  devotion  to  the  betterment  of  service  and 
to  all  the  interests  of  the  University  and  its  ofl&cers  and  stu- 
dents, which  ought  to  be  remembered  and  formally  recog- 
nized each  year.  The  most  effective  library  work,  after  all, 
is  that  which  is  personal,  and  in  this  the  members  of  this  stafi 
seem  to  excel.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  both  Super- 
visors and  those  under  their  immediate  direction  seem  to  give 
quite  as  much  thought  and  care  to  improving  the  conditions 
of  personal  service  as  they  give  to  the  more  material  and  me- 
chanical equipment  of  their  respective  departments.  I  can- 
not speak  too  highly  of  the  results  of  the  year  in  all  these 
respects.  There  could  be  no  more  complete  proof  of  the  faith- 
fulness and  competency  of  the  entire  staff  than  the  efficiency 
of  administration  which  marked  the  conduct  of  all  Library 
affairs  during  the  three  months'  absence  of  the  Librarian 
last  summer.  There  was  not  a  break,  nor  a  jolt,  nor  a  jar, 
nor  a  moment  of  friction  in  the  nmning  of  this  great  machine. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  post,  the  Librarian  heard  nothing  but 
many  and  warm  praises  of  those  who  had  carried  on  the  work 
so  independently  and  so  wisely  during  his  absence.  This  was 
all  the  more  noteworthy  since  no  one  person  was  appointed 
deputy  Librarian,  but  the  administration  of  each  depart- 
ment was  left  entirely  to  its  Supervisor. 

The  President  of  the  University  was  good  enough  to  ap- 
point its  Librarian  as  the  representative  of  the  University  at 
the  one  himdredth  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  mathema- 
tician, Nicholas  Abel,  by  the  Government  and  University  of 
Norway,  last  September;  and  at  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford, 
last  October.  Detailed  reports  of  these  functions  have 
already  been  submitted,  but  I  desire  to  express  here  my  keen 
appreciation  of  the  honor  which  this  representation  con- 
ferred. It  afforded  great  pleasure  to  secure  in  this  manner, 
from  the  representatives  of  these  ancient  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, renewed  proof  of  the  high  standing  of  Columbia  in  the 
educational  world  and  of  its  hold  upon  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  strongest  men  in  educational  ranks. 
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Dtuiiig  my  absence  I  made  a  careful  study  of  the  conditioaas 
and  forms  of  administration  of  the  Ubrary  of  the  University 
of  Christiania,  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  of  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  the  Bodleian  and  other 
libraries  at  Oxford,  and  of  the  library  of  the  British  Museum* 
At  each  of  these  every  possible  opportunity  for  investigatioo 
was  afforded  me,  and  I  wish  to  make  this  pubUc  recpgnitioa  of 
the  many  courtesies  extended  to  your  representative. 

To  this  I  add  as  usual,  and  again  with  no  loss  of  stncenty 
and  force  because  of  aimual  repetition,  my  continued  appre- 
ciation of  your  own  thoughtfulness  and  valuable  cooperation, 
and  of  the  constant  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  and  officers  <rf 
the  University,  at  all  times  and  in  all  relations. 

Respectfully, 

Jambs  H.  Canvibld, 

Ubrarixm 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR   THE   YE/Ir    ENDING  JUNE    30,    1903 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Gymnasium  Department  for  the  academic  year,  1902- 
1903. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  been  conducted  through- 
out the  year  by  the  same  officers  as  heretofore.  No  change 
has  been  made  in  the  plan  of  instruction  except  for  the 
addition  of  an  hour  on  Tuesday  and  Thtirsday  afternoons, 
raising  the  total  number  of  classes  each  week  to  seventeen. 
The  two  additional  afternoon  periods  were  arranged,  pri- 
marily, for  second-year  men  in  the  School  of  Chemistry,  but 
the  work  was  also  made  optional  for  other  students.  Men  in 
the  graduate  and  professional  schools  were  thus  able,  for  the 
first  time,  to  take  class  work  of  a  more  advanced  nature, 
since  the  optional  class  on  the  remaining  afternoons  of  the 
week  has  always  been  somewhat  general  and  elementary. 
Furthermore,  the  class  oflFered  an  opportunity  for  deficient 
students  to  make  up  the  prescribed  work  of  the  Sophomore 
and  second  years. 

A  marked  increase  in  the  use  of  the  building  has  been  noted, 
the  attendance  throughout  the  year  being  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  department.  This  increase  has  been  due  not 
alone  to  the  size  of  the  entering  classes,  who  take  up  the  pre- 
scribed work,  but  also  to  the  frequency  with  which  upper- 
class  men  and  graduates  visit  the  Gymnasium.  For  the  first 
time  every  locker  in  the  general  locker-room  has  been  issued, 
necessitating  the  use  of  the  smaller  rooms  adjoining  the 
swimming-pool.    For  greater  convenience  the  members  of  the 
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swimming  team  were  grouped  in  one  of  these  special  locker- 
rooms,  while  other  students  were  provided  with  the  remaining 
lockers.  It  finally  became  necessary  to  assign  oflBcers'  lockers 
to  a  few  students,  but  in  so  doing  we  admitted  only  graduates 
to  the  room.  The  increase  in  activity  upon  the  Gymnasium 
floor  is  indicated  by  the  following  statistics.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  daily  attendance  in  this  part  of  the  building  has 
averaged  over  four  hundred  throughout  several  months.  It 
is  further  interesting  to  note  that  the  daily  average  through- 
out the  year  is  a  gain  of  i6  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding 
average  a  year  ago,  and  exceeds  by  i8  the  highest  average  of 
any  month  last  year.  The  exact  figures  given  in  the  table 
are  obtained  from  an  hourly  account  taken  on  the  working 
days  of  the  week. 

ATTBNDANCB   ON   MAIN   FLOOR 

(excluding   SATURDAYS   AND   HALF-HOLIDAYS) 

zooi-igoa  1903^x903 

Monthly         n;^^         DaUy  Monthly         n;,^^         Daily 

to^^  DivMor        avemis  total  Divmw        averse 

Nov.  3,196  (9)  355  6,367  (17)  374 

Dec.  4,259  ri4)  304  S»424  (13)  417 

Tan.  5,005  (15)  334  5.980  (14)  427 

Feb.  3,900  (ii)  354  4,a86  (10^  428 

Mar.  4,684  (16)  293  6,723  (21)  320 

Apr.  1,755  (6)  292  1,487  (6)  268 

22,799  (71)  321+         30.267  (81)  373 

There  has  naturally  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
physical  examinations  taken  throughout  the  year  as  well  as 
Physical  in  the  number  of  physical  pass-cards  issued  to  can- 
Examina-  didates  for  athletic  teams.  Of  the  435  men  who 
tions.  obtained  such  cards,  201  received  first-grade  cards; 

171  received  second-grade  cards;  56  received  third-grade  and 
special  cards;  while  the  remaining  7  were  barred.  As  the  re- 
sult of  past  experience  and  observation,  a  higher  standard  and 
a  more  rigid  examination  have  been  required  of  candidates 
than  ever  before.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  phase  of  the  work 
is  of  greatest  importance.  More  students  are  protected  by  a 
word  of  advice  deterring  them  from  taking  part  in  athletic  feats 
beyond  their  power  of  endurance  than  is  shown  by  the  above 
figures.  Increased  severity  in  the  matter  of  physical  examina- 
tion not  only  will  do  much  to  preserve  the  future  health  of  our 
students,  but  in  the  long  run  will  very  materially  add  to  our 
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athletic  power  and  success.  It  enforces  greater  care  in  the 
development  and  preservation  of  sound  bodies,  preparatory 
to  entering  severe  athletic  contests,  and  gives  to  the  athletic 
organizations  a  body  of  men  with  greater  power  and  reserve 
force  to  undertake  the  highly  specialized  work  required  in 
athletics  of  the  present  day.  I  am  convinced  that  participa- 
tion in  athletics  of  the  first  grade,  according  to  my  grouping,  is 
unwise  for  young  men  who  have  not  completed  their  normal 
growth  and  development.  If  these  youths  should  curb  their 
athletic  ambitions  to  a  more  favorable  time,  they  would 
greatly  increase  their  future  health,  happiness,  and  longevity, 
and  at  the  same  time  become  higher-class  men  in  the  athletic 
world  thereafter.  One  of  the  deepest  regrets  of  my  University 
work  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  my  time  to  make  further 
observations  in  this  matter  has  been  limited.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  follow  closely  and  ultimately  the  work  of  in- 
dividual students  in  athletic  contests  in  order  to  observe  their 
condition  during  the  time  of  severest  strain.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  department  under  the 
new  administration  will  be  able  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the 
University  work,  and  trust  that  under  such  conditions  much 
will  be  accomplished  toward  determining  the  eflFect  of  special 
forms  of  physical  training  upon  the  individual.  Opinion  upon 
the  subject  at  the  present  time  is  largely  free  and  superficial, 
and  the  need  of  accurate,  scientific  study  of  the  problem  is 
most  evident. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  department  and  office  has  consisted 
in  keeping  the  record  of  students  taking  part  in  athletics. 
After  each  contest  the  names  of  the  participants 
have  been  carefully  checked  as  to  status  and  condi- 
tion, and  reported  to  the  athletic  committee.  This  work  has 
undoubtedly  helped  to  place  Columbia  second  to  none  among 
the  colleges  and  tmiversities  in  the  purity  of  her  athletics, 
which,  of  course,  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  ab- 
solute support  of  the  Committee  on  Athletics,  the  Trustees,  and 
the  President  of  the  University.  Throughout  my  adminis- 
tration a  careful  record  of  all  athletic  scores  has  been  main- 
tained and  preserved  in  the  office,  and  will  be  handed  over 
to  my  successor.  Not  only  has  this  record  been  kept  in  card 
files,  but  clippings  have  been  made  from  the  daily  and  the 
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University  papers,  dated,  classified,  and  filed  in  order.  A 
card  file  containing  the  record  of  every  student  who  has  ob- 
tained a  locker  during  the  past  five  years  is  also  preserved 
and  easy  of  access  for  future  reference/ 

The  department  has  accumulated  statistical  data  of  nearly 
twenty-five  hundred  different  individuals,  consisting  of  one  or 
more  records  of  about  one  hundred  items  for  each  person. 
While  these  data  have  not  been  sufficient  to  insure  a  repre- 
sentative series  of  cases  and  allow  full  play  to  the  law  of  prob- 
ability, some  use  of  the  material  has  been  made  by  this  and 
Statistical  other  departments.  The  department  is  at  work  at 
Records  the  present  time  compiling  the  physical  measure- 
ments and  tests  contained  in  these  data.  It  is  hoped  to  show 
the  average  physical  condition  of  students  at  entrance  to  col- 
lege inquartile  groups  for  each  age  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one 
years.  Similar  statistics  are  being  made  for  students  who  have 
completed  the  required  course  in  gymnastics,  showing  roughly 
the  influence  of  such  training  upon  the  growth  and  development 
of  these  men.  The  distribution  of  the  measurements  that  have 
been  compiled  will  be  preserved  so  that  other  data  can  be 
added  as  they  accumulate  and  the  mean-square  variations  be 
determined  without  repeating  the  work  already  accomplished. 
The  results  of  this  correlation,  which  represent  the  continued 
labor  of  two  experts  for  two  months,  will  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  separate  report.  Other  interesting  and  valuable  prob- 
lems might  be  worked  out  from  these  records,  and  I  regret 
very  much  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  consider  them 
during  my  administration. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  new  edition  of  the  Gymnasium 
Guide  was  issued  after  a  careful  revision  and  introduction  of 
much  new  material,  which  should  place  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment more  clearly  before  officers  and  students.  A  copy 
of  the  pamphlet  was  sent  to  each  officer  and  Trustee  of  the 
University,  and  also  to  every  student  who  completed  a  ph]^- 
cal  examination  in  the  department  during  the  year,  when  a 
record  of  his  individual  statistics  was  copied  therein. 

Dtiring  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
strictly  medical  work  of  this  office.  All  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity seeking  medical  advice  have  been  directed  first  to  this 
office  by  the  Committee  on  Employment  for  Students.     In  this 
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way  the  student  has  been  referred  to  the  proper  physician 
and  advised  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  the  time  of  those  who 
have  offered  their  services  in  this  work.  As  neces-  Medical 
sary  among  so  large* a  number  of  students,  there  Service 
have  been  numerous  minor  accidents  needing  prompt  atten- 
tion. It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  render  this  service  each 
year  throughout  my  administration  to  constantly  increasing 
numbers  without  compensation  of  any  sort  from  the  student. 
The  supply  of  drugs  and  of  material  for  dressings  has  been 
furnished  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  or 
through  the  appropriation  of  the  Gymnasium  Department. 

Indoor  athletics  during  the  past  year  have  been  even  more 
successful  than  ever  before.  The  gymnastic  team  and  the 
swinuning  team,  which  are  the  direct  product  of  the  depart- 
ment and  receive  their  training  from  its  instructors,  have 
carried  everything  before  them,  winning  for  Columbia  the 
intercollegiate  championship  in  these  sports  for  the  current 
year.  In  the  intercollegiate  strength  test  competition,  the 
high  standard  of  past  years  was  maintained  and  a  slight  gain 
made.  The  University  was  prevented  from  making  a  record 
test  and  winning  the  intercollegiate  championship  by  the 
action  of  some  of  the  athletic  trainers  in  forbidding  their  men 
to  take  the  trials.  Nevertheless,  thousands  of  such  trials  are 
on  record  without  a  case  of  injury  to  the  individual  or  loss  in 
his  capacity  for  other  athletic  work,  except  for  slight  mus- 
cular soreness  lasting  a  few  days.  The  continued  success  of 
those  teams  which  are  under  the  immediate  direction  and 
instruction  of  the  Gymnasium  Department  has  proved  con- 
clusively that  athletics  can  be  carried  on  successfully  under  the 
"severe  regulations  and  adverse  conditions  which  Compe- 
maintain    at   Columbia    University."      Not  only  titions 

have  these  teams  scored  a  greater  number  of  points  than  any 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  with  whom  they  have  com- 
peted in  single  years,  but  this  success  has  been  repeated  each 
year,  after  time  was  allowed  for  the  first  set  of  men  to  be  de- 
veloped. It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  that  every  n^m 
who  has  helped  to  maintain  this  record  during  these  years 
has  been  developed  and  instructed  solely  by  the  officers  of  the 
department. 

The  athletic   grounds  at  Williamsbridge,  which  I   have 
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managed  for  the  past  few  years,  have  been  used  frequently 
during  the  season  by  outside  organizations.  Small  repairs 
have  been  made  to  keep  the  buildings  in  as  good  conditiaa 
Williams-  as  possible  considering  the  dight  and  temporary  use 
^<*««  of  the  grounds  by  Columbia  teams.    The  preserya- 

Froperty  ^^^^  ^£  ^^le  grounds  as  an  athletic  field  for  Columbia 
will  become  less  necessary  with  the  permanent  x>ossession  of 
South  Field;  yet  the  demand  for  its  use  should  increase  as 
similar  property  near  by  is  absorbed  in  the  development  of  the 
city.  The  receipts  from  outside  organizations  during  the  year 
have  slightly  exceeded  the  expenses  for  caretaker  and  repairs, 
while  a  larger  revenue  is  indicated  for  next  year  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  Of  the  University  teams  only  the  fresh- 
man lacrosse  team  has  used  the  field,  and  that  for  one  game. 

During  the  year  the  department  has  received  the  following 
gifts:  One  set  of  gold  medals  for  the  University  championship 
Qjl^g  in  wrestling,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Hennen;  a  set 

of  medals  for  the  all-around  champions  in  gymnas- 
tics, presented  by  the  Director;  and  an  interesting  relic  of  the 
Winship  period  of  physical  development  in  an  adjustable  iron 
dumb-bell,  patented  by  and  used  under  the  direction  of  the 
original  Dr.  Winship  of  Boston,  the  recognized  leader  of 
physical  training  by  heavy-weight  lifting,  so  popular  in  the 
'6o's.  This  dumb-bell  is  composed  of  a  number  of  iron  disks, 
making  it  possible  to  vary  the  weight  from  about  seven  to 
one  hundred  and  seven  pounds.  It  was  presented  to  the 
University  through  the  Director  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Ctirrier,  who 
had  taken  the  course  of  training  under  Dr.  Winship  during 
the  time  of  his  greatest  popularity. 

In  making  my  final  report  as  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  at 
Columbia  University,  I  wish  to  express  my  great  pleasure  in 
the  charge  of  organizing  and  supervising  the  department  to 
the  present  time.  The  larger  department  should  prove  a 
great  factor  in  placing  physical  education  in  its  proper  rela- 
tion to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  our  country,  and 
the  broad  plan  which  has  been  outlined  is  a  matter  of  hearty 
congratulation  to  the  University  authorities. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Watson  L.  Savage, 

Director. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

FOR   THB   ACADEMIC   TBAR   ENDING  JUNE   30,    1903 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University 

in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  University  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 
1903.  In  the  report  are  included  the  usual  tables  indicating 
the  enrolment,  geographical  distribution,  and  previous  col- 
lege preparation  of  the  students,  together  with  Commence- 
ment statistics,  and  also  the  table  showing  the  number 
of  students  receiving  instruction  in  each  department  of  the 
University.  The  more  detailed  tables,  presenting  the  titles 
of  the  courses  in  which  instruction  has  been  imparted,  the 
officers  who  have  given  the  courses,  the  number  of  hours  a 
week  for  which  the  courses  have  been  scheduled,  and  the 
number  and  classification  of  students  authorized  to  attend 
the  courses,*  have  been  prepared  and  are  on  file  in  the  Regis- 
trar's office,  but  do  not  appear  in  this  report.  There  have 
been  added  a  comparative  table  illustrating  the  growth  of  the 
University  in  all  facilities  during  the  past  five  years,  a  table 
showing  the  chief  specialties  of  the  recipients  of  higher  de- 
grees, and  several  others.  A  number  of  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  general  arrangement  of  Table  I.,  particularly 
with  reference  to  Teachers  College  extension  students,  which 
have  not  been  included  in  the  grand  net  total  as  in  former 
years.  This  has  necessitated  various  alterations  in  the  grand 
totals  in  Table  II.  from  the  figures  given  in  the  President's 
Reports  for  1 899-1902. 

A  healthy  growth  may  be  noted  in  all  the  faculties  of  the 

♦  Cf.  President's  Report,  190a,  pp.  305-351. 
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Corporation  (i.  e,,  excluding  Barnard  College  and  Teachers 
College),  with  the  single  exception  of  Medicine,  where  the  small 
decrease  in  numbers  may  be  traced  to  the  adoption  of  higher 
requirements  for  admission.  Excluding  the  extension  students, 
there  have  been  4507  students  enrolled  in  the  various  schools  of 
the  University,  as  compared  with  4234  registered  during  1901- 
1902,  a  gain  of  6.45  %.  In  the  University  Corporation,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Summer  Session,  the  enrolment  increased  from 
2902  to  3096,  a  gain  of  6.69  %.  As  for  the  different  faculties, 
the  following  percentages  of  gains  may  be  noted  over  1901- 
1902:  Columbia  College,  0.61  %;  Barnard  College,  5.60%; 
graduate  faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure 
Science,  16.45%;  Factdty  of  AppUed  Science,  15.34%; 
Faculty  of  Law,  477%;  Faculty  of  Medicine,  1.73  %  (loss); 
Teachers  College,  0.16  %  (loss);  Summer  Session,  11.05  %; 
Extension  Students,  32.89  %.  Aside  from  the  extension 
students,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  gains  were  recorded 
in  the  non-professional  graduate  schools,  in  the  Schools  of 
Applied  Science,  and  in  the  Summer  Session. 
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TABLE  I 

RBOISTRATION   AT   COLUMBIA   UNIVBRSITY,   IN   ALL   FACULTIES, 
DURING   THE   ACADEMIC  YEAR    1902-I903 


PACULTXBS 

I 

I 

1 

i 

1 

\ 

1 

Columbift  Co^1«r'^ 

157 
..92 

87 
78 

128 
74 

% 

54 

64 

496 

Barnard  Colleffe 

868 

Total  imdarnadiiatai 

8S3 

Paeultiea  of    PoUtical    Scdance) 

26 

868 

29 

628 

Philoeophy,  and  Ptixv  Science  f 

623 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

Faculty  of  Law 

227 

178 
201 

182 

18 

162 
129 
181 

89 

in* 

47 

6 
87 

9 

16t 

722 
461 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

796 

Teachtfs  CoUeoe  (t) 

683 

a6i2 

132 

Ktt  total 

39SS 

Susuner  Sewion  1902 

648 

**  Onmd  net  total  (1) 

4507 

Teacbert  College  extension  studenti 

1196 

*  The  total  623  does  not  include  80  college  graduates  studying  under 
the  professional  faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Applied  Science,  who 
are  also  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D. 

t  These  16  auditors  were  Cornell  University  students  to  whom  the 
privileges  of  the  University  were  extended  during  their  absence  from 
Ithaca  because  of  the  typhoid-fever  epidemic. 

{  For  a  statistical  classification  of  students  primarily  enroUed  in 
Teachers  CoUege,  consult  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College. 

2  The  13a  are  distributed  as  follows:  13  students  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  38  in  Barnard  College  are  also  enrolled  in  Teachers  College 
as  candidates  for  a  professional  diploma;  81  (56  men,  25  women) 
Teachers  College  students  are  enrolled  in  the  graduate  faculties  as 
candidates  for  the  higher  degrees. 

II  Excluding  91  Summer  Session  students  of  290a  who  returned  for 
work  at  the  University  during  the  academic  year  1903-1903. 
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TABLE  II 


RBOI8TRATION   AT  COLUMBIA   XTKIYBRSITT,   IN   ALL    PACXTIrTIBS, 
DURING  THB   ACADBMIC  TBARS    zSpS-igOJ 


FACULTin 

1 

1 

i 

M 

s 
1 

& 
r 

1 

•0 

a 
i 

0 

il 

^4 

ColttmbiA  CoOflBs • 

403 
202 

466 
261 

476 
301 

402 
339 

405 
358 

s 

Barnard  CoUage 

19 

Total  undarcraduataa  

«05 

7i6 

777 

«3i 

853 

23 

Faculties  of  PoUtical  Sdeaoe^      .^  I . . . . 
Pfailoeophy,  and  Pure  Scienoe  (*)  f 

876 

442 

466 

636 

623 

88 

376 

443 

466 

535 

623 

88 

gmdnateVtiid^^      \ 

Faculty  o£  Ajyplied  Science 

460 
349 
726 
297 

491 
880 
787 
391 

666 
428 
797 
628 

626 
440 
809 
634 

722 
461 
795 
633 

96 

Faculty  <rf  Law ..  ^  ^ 

21 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

—  14 

Teachm  Collc«e 

—    1 

i8di 

ao49 

3314 

3509 

a6xz 

zsa 

DfdMcl  doM€  mtslraiioH  (t) 

106 

134 

132 

_    2 

Net  total 

aSia 

3207 

345a 

3741 

3055 

ax4 

f^ifnim'tp  Session 

417 

679 

643 

64 

Gfand  net  total  (t) 

aSza 

3ao7 

3761 

4*34 

4507 

373 

Teachers  College  extension  students 

1173 

761 

679 

900 

1196 

296 

*  Women  graduate  students  registered  at  Barnard  College  in  1898 
and  1899,  but  have  been  included  here  under  the  graduate  faculties, 
as  they  have  been  so  registered  since  1900.  These  figures  also  include 
auditors  registered  in  the  graduate  faculties;  these  were  accounted  for 
separately  in  previous  years. 

t  Students  in  Columbia  University  and  in  Barnard  College  also  en- 
rolled in  Teachers  College  as  candidates  for  a  professional  diploma,  and 
Teachers  College  students  enrolled  in  the  graduate  f  acidties  as  candi- 
dates for  the  higher  degrees. 

t  Excluding  Stunmer  Session  students  who  returned  for  work  in  the 
faU. 
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The  geographical  distribution  of  students  in  the  University 
Corporation,  shown  in  Table  III.,  embraces  45  states,  4  terri- 
tories, the  insular  territory  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  20  foreign 
countries,  as  against  12  last  year.  The  percentages  of  repre- 
sentation from  various  divisions  have  been  indicated  in  paren- 
theses after  the  names  of  the  divisions.  Comparing  these 
percentages  with  the  corresponding  ones  for  the  previous  year, 
we  note  an  increase  particularly  tmder  foreign  cotmtries  and 
under  the  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic  Divisions,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures: 

1903  1903 

North  Atlantic  Division S4 .  93  83 .  28 

South  Atlantic  Division 2 .40  2 .85 

South  Central  Division 2.19  2.13 

North  Central  Division 5.87  6.26 

Western  Division 3 .02  3 .  02 

Insular  Territories 0.03  0.13 

Foreign  Cotmtries i .  56  2.33 

The  percentage  of  students  in  the  University  registering 
from  New  York  City  has  remained  substantially  the  same  for 
a  number  of  years.  During  the  last  year  at  the  old  site,  and 
the  first  two  years  at  the  new  site,  the  students  who  claimed 
New  York  City  as  their  permanent  residence  comprised  56  % 
of  the  entire  student  body;  during  the  academic  years  1899- 
1901  the  percentage  was  reduced  to  54  %  J  during  1901-1902 
it  rose  again  to  56  %,  and  this  year  it  has  fallen  to  55  %.  It 
wiU  thus  be  seen  that  the  ratio  oi  New  York  City  stu- 
dents to  out-of-town  students  has  not  been  materially  affected 
by  the  removal  to  the  new  site,  largely,  if  not  entirely  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  absence  of  dormitories. 
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TABLE  III 

RBSIDBNCBS   OF   STUDENTS — (a)    THE    UNITED   STATES 


190^1908 

1 

\ 

1 

-<« 

|S 

>» 

1 

1 
s 

I 

1 

Horth  Atlantic  DhrMon  (83.38  %). . 
Connacticut 

4*J 

350 

4 

29 

2 

110 

604 

7 

13 

4 

1 
2 
6 

•    *6' 
3 
4 
1 
18 
4 
2 
6 

667 
9 

100 

3 

393 

6 
1 
8 
2 

26 
230 

12 
3 
4 

13 

66 
1 

S 
4 

■    *5 
50 

2 

! 

"^ 

MtfTMf - 

7 

IfMMchiuetti       

3 

1 

63 

402 

3 

2M 

7 

■4S 

17 

1 

■•? 

5 

6 

2 

13 

66 

7 
2 
2 
3 

C3 

M#IW  W*i*«tWliir»              

T 

New  York* 

2014 

Pmnffvlvaiiut 

63 

Rhotlfi  Tdand 

Sontb  a£^  bl'vUra  (sis  %): ' ' 
DfJttware 

1 
8 

13 

District  of  ColumbU. 

2 

1 

10 

Florida 

s 

Gaofsia 

1 
1 
1 

2 

4 
2 

1 
2 
2 

s 

"i 

2 

•    '6" 

1 
1 
3 
4 
3 
1 
3 

..... 
i 

16 

Maryland 

9 

North  CaroHna 

IS 

South  CaroHna 

9 

y\rvkTV^% 

3 

15 

Wfvt.  \^4*w4r»i» 

4 

Simtb  CottnllNTiilon  (a.13  %): 

10 

ao 

% 

aSSusi^' 

1 
2 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

Tifimrima               

3 

MiflriHirpi          

2 

1 
1 

4 

OUahoma 

1 
2 
2 

6 

6 

3 

1 

2 

4 

•J 

3 
2 

1 
2 

i" 

2 

10 

Xezas  

5 

I 

1 

14 

Hoffth  Cottnl  Diiridon  (6.a6  %) : 
ininoit T 

39 
..... 

4 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 

I 

1 

•n 

Indiana 

18 

iSwa. 

20 

ypTiiMm    .                               

1 

6 

Michigan 

4 
7 
6 
6 

6 

1 
1 
1 

12 

MinnMK^ 

11 

Mitamiri                       

az 

2 
1 

17 

"iSS?^ 

10 

North  Dakota 

2 

3 

Ohio 

4 

zo 
3 
3 

12 

2 
1 

% 
16 

6 
1 

2 

% 

11 

8 

46 

Sooth  Dakota 

6 

'^I^ifoonsin    

2 

a 

3 
3 

"'3 

13 

^-SSfSS".^.-.^^;. 

^ 

1 

28 

Idaho 

Montana 

2 

3 

i 

Nr»nda 

New  Mexico 

8 
1 
8 
2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

68a 

1 
1 

1 

3 

uSSi!^/.'...'.*.". ::::::::::::: 

1 

Washington 

a 

1 

1 

Wyoming 

3 

toriaa  (0.13%): 

4 

Ail.Vft      ^*' 

1 

Puerto  Rico                            ... 

2 

779 

3 

Total  (97.67  %) 

49Z 

456 

144 

349 

79 

3980 

*  z68i  students  claim  New  York  Citv  for  their  permanent  residence, 
distributed  among  the  faculties  as  foUows:  (College,  ^^5;  Law,  233; 
Medicine,  406;  Applied  Science,  ^93;  Graduate  Facrolties  of  Pblitical 
Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science,  294. 
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1002-1003 

J 

\ 

1 

^& 

11 

>> 

1 

1 

AufftraiTa ,,.,..,.- ,,.-...  r . 

1 

1 

1 
6 

2 

rW»W^^^^^ 

1 

3 
2 

1 

4 

16 

Centra]  AnMiicft 

2 

^M^.rrT!:!^; . . . . : 

1 

8 

Cuba 

1 

2 

5 

0 

Ksgland  ... 

1 

5 

Priuice 

1 
1 

1 

4 

Gcnxuuiy 

1 

8 

HoiUn'l 

"* 

1 

Italy 

1 

Japan , . . . . 

2 

4 

1 

1 

8 

'  fenrico 

1 
1 

6 

pSS?  . 

1 
1 

2 

Soufh  Africa 

2 

Sottth  America 

8 

Rpfliii 

1 

Switierland 

1 

1 

Wert  Indiet 

1 

16 

705 

1 

Total  (a.33  %) 

4 
495 

5 

461 

706 

13 

157 

4 
•353 

5 

«4 

71 

Grand  Total  (excluding  auditors) 

3051 

Table  IV.  is  of  a  comparative  nature,  indicating  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  students  since  1892. 

*  81  of  these  are  registered  in  Teachers  College. 
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TABLE  IV 

COMPARATIVE    TABLB    SHOWING   THE    GEOGRAPHICAL    DISTRIBUTION   OP 

STUDENTS   SINCE    1 89  2 
(a) — THE    UNITED   STATES 


North  AtUmtic  Diviaion: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire .... 

Vermont 

Massachusetu 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Coltimbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geoma 

Florida 


Sonth  Central  Diviilon: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 


North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Indian  Territory. . 


Western  Division: 

Moiltana 

Wyoming. . . , 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. . 


Insular  and  Non-contign- 
ous  Territories: 

Alaska 

Hawaiian  Islands. . 
Puerto  Rico 


Total. 


1892  1893  1894  1895  1896  1897  1898  1899  1900  1901  1902  1903 


1400 

6 

6 

5 

30 

12 

35 

1112 

165 

29 

*? 

5 
6 

4 
3 
6 


I43§ 

5 

7 

35 

8 

83 

1137 

178 

26 

38 

"8 
5 
7 
8 
5 
2 
5 


154a 


12 


1 
1615 


6 

8 
37 

9 
30 
12461335 


i7xa 

8 

6 

9 

42 

12 

40 


212 
27 

3X 

1 
8 
3 
5 
5 
2 
3 
3 
1 

fi 

6 
7 


1783 


,63j 

4 

6 

34 

10 

35 

1286 

210 

85 


102 

26 

12 

9 

2 

8 

12 

6 

14 

2 

1 

5 

4 

1 


1914 


z666 
14 

4 

9 

36 

8 

40 

1308 

214 


41 


5 

9 

3 

13 

11 

8 

17 

3 


Z840 


Z848 
10 
3 
13 
41 
10 
54 


14881501 


7 
7 
1 
2 
5 
4 
1 

'I? 

10 
12 

7 

8 

6 

12 


i89g 

4 

6 

37 

11 


237 

47 


47 


230 
38 

i 

5 
3 

10 
2 
8 
2 

11 
2 

t? 

6 
8 
2 

1 
9 
5 


3069 
9 

4 
10 
62 
11 
70 
1630 
230 
43 


4 
13 
67 
18 
63 
1799 
256 
51 

66 

"7 
6 
9 
8 
12 
5 


1898  azao  S173  >407  2654  2830  1980 


»44? 


14 
13 
2 
3 
15 
4 
2 

160 

41 

21 

29 

11 

5 

8 

13 

17 

2 

io 

8 


1 

7 
10 
62 
19 
70 
1951 
260 
52 

7 
9 
5 
2 

10 
5 

28 
8 

% 

10 

7 

7 

2 

16 

4 
1 

'I? 

22 
24 
16 
10 

9 
18 
13 

3 

4 
10 

3 


^54. 

7 

13 
63 
22 
56 
12014 
^96 
63 

*l 

9 
10 
15 

4 
16 

9 
16 

6 

ti 

10 
9 
4 
8 

14 
5 
2 

45 

18 

26 

12 

18 

11 

20 

17 

3 

5 

16 

6 


•? 


9 

1 
1 
8 
8 
23 
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1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

18981899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

North  America: 

6 
3 

7 

**2 
2 
2 

18 

ao 

az 

14 

z8 

IS 

z8 

ao 

az 

34 

Canada 

Central  Ainerica. . . 

10 

1 
2 

4 
1 

11 
2 

1 
4 
1 

1 

12 
8 
1 

4 
1 

7 

11 

10 

9 

6 
1 

10 

'§ 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

1 
1 

4 
2 

5 
2 

4 
1 

5 

4 

7 
6 

8 
3 

9 

Mexico 

e 

Santo  Dominfi^. . . . 

Weet  Indies 

1 

} 

1 
2 

1 

I 

South  America: 

4 

a 

3 

z 

z 

a 

a 

3 

Bnuril ,  . 

Peru. 

1 
8 

2 

U.S.  of  Colombia.. 

1 

1 

X 

8 

1 

TTnclamified 

1 
7 

2 
8 

2 

7 

1 

Bnrope: 

Austro-Hungary. . . 

1 

1 

a 

a 

5 

'i 

7 

ao 
2 

Prance , 

1 

.... 

1 

1 
1 

8 

4 

Germany 

6 

1 
6 

3 

Great  Britain 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

Hnlland. .......... 

1 

Italy 

1 

1 

I 

Rias^ia 

1 
1 

1 
1 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Spain 

1 

Sweden 

1 

1 

Switzerland 

1 
1 

f 

1 

Turkey 

2 
3 

2 
zo 

1 
16 

1 
8 

Aria: 

Asia  Minor. 

3 

z 

t 

7 

za 

zz 

China 

3 

India 

3 
9 

Janan. , 

2 

1 

8 

7 

"3 

3 

1 

9 

1 

14 

1 
1 

a 

6 

1 
1 

a 

g 

i^a.. ::::;.;::: 

Syria 

1 

Africa: 

z 

z 

3 

z 

2 

EflTPt 

L$Sia::;:::::;.: 

South  Africa 

1 

1 

3 

2 

z 

45 

2 

z 

41 

1 

a 

45 

2 

Anttrafia: 

f 

Total 

31 

26 

aa 

ao 

31 

a3 

37 

35 

71 

Grand  Total* 

1573 

164X 

1805 

'943 

1871 

igaz 

"57 

1308 

145a 

>695 

1875 

J05X 

39.4  %  of  our  students  are  graduates  of  institutions  of  col- 
legiate rank.  These  1 202  students  are  graduates  of  205  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  and  of  39  similar 
institutions  in  foreign  countries.  Detailed  information  cover- 
ing this  point  is  to  be  found  in  Table  V. 

*  Bxclusive  of  auditors. 
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TABLE  V 

GRADUATES   OF 
(a) — HIGHER   INSTITUTIONS   IN  THB   UNITED   STATES 


1902-1903 

! 

1 

S 

a 

n 

>» 

1 

I 

Aiieltihi  Collezie    .      ►  + . .  . , 

1 

7 

1 

AlhArtv  Medieval  Collene     * 

1 
1 

1 

2 

7 
1 

1 

1 
8 

"2 

AU^eFli^nv  Colloje                       

7 

4 

1 

24 

A 1 1  Qfit^i  f  TV  SemrnKTV           ►      * 

AiiBtin  nrttl^w^e                   ^ 

1 
1 

Biatimore  Misdicftl  Co!lc«e ..... ... . 

Bdteviie  Hoepiya  Med.  CoU-.  N.  Y. . 
Hftlnit  Ccilleire                   ^ .    

1 

1 

8 

1 
1 
4 
2 

1 
2 

2 

2 

Unwdcnn  Colleizc               ,       >■ 

12 

2 
6 

"i* 

18 

Wrvrt  \f  ftWT  CoUesc                  

1 
2 

1 

1 

CarT<»tQn  Ckjllfiure 

Cf-ntral  CoUesie        ..,...,.. 

1 

ppntTttl  Uoiveritttv   iCv 

2 

rhorleatoci  CoUeae 

.. 

1 
1 

'.',. 

Ptii/^Atfi-i  T^^filnoirtftl  S^minArv 

christian  B«tthi*Ts  (jr^llege . 

1 

Cnlbv  Colleee 

1 
2 
8 

f*r>li*at^  UmvefaLilv                    

1 

26 

6 

1 

82 

"i?" 

2 
63 

1 
1 
97 
2 
8 

■*6' 

'*27* 

ColWe  of  the  City  erf  New  York.... 
CoHeg©  of  Pbannacir*  N.  Y, 

1 

80 

141 

CVbiliifnhia  tTnivei^lv                

1 

66 

11 

28 

267 

^r>J  i^T"^*i*^  XTfiivienttty     .      

Comell  Umven&ty 

5 

2 

3 

23 

Creightj'in  UnivcTEity          ^    

Cumbi^rlBTifl  pTTflh  Th*oi  Siffminary 

2 
2 

CtirubeHu [I'd  University          

Dakota  State  CoUea^  of  A  and  M. . 

1 
1 

r^artmonth  College.  .-...„. 

2 

1 

2 

'"l 

Defiance  Colleire  ..,..*    .    

Deni&DTi  Univarsity 

1 
1 

De  Pauw  University, 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Dickin.qoii  O-iUeififi'  ...... 

Elmira  CoIl<«e   .  ■ ,  , 

Kitjorv''  and  Henrv  College    

1 

2 

Emporia  C*">lIe;Ke .  ,  , 

1 
1 

"i' 

Franklin  and  Marsha]!  College 

2 
2 

FremiT'tit  Normal  Colkfrc^  Neb 

i 

I 

General  Thenlogic&l  f*p»minA.ry, , , , , , 

1 

Geneva  CoU^ffe .,.,.. '. 

GeciitTB:€towti  tJ  ni  versily . ........... 

1 

1 

German  Wallace  CoUee*. 

1 

1 

12 

"i' 

Hamilton  Golleg^c  .....„,, 

4 

13 

1 

1 
6 
1 

H  arvard  Uni vcfsity  .,.*..    

18 

9 

68 

llaverford  C<^Ueev,  ,,.,,»,    

Hebrew  Union  CoUese. . . ,    

1 

1 

Hddelbem  UniveTBityt  Ohii5 

HilUboro  CoUeae,  Ohio 

HiUadiile  College  , 

1 
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1902-1903 

J 

S 

<& 

II 

•a 

1 

I 

Hiram  College 

2 

Hobart  CoUoffe 

1 

2 

Holy  Cross  CoUwe 

7 
1 

Howard  College,  Ala 

1 

Howaid  Uoivenity 

1 

1)it10Uf  QtAlr^tk,  r-. . , 

1 
1 
1 

Illinois  Wesleymn  University 

1 
2 
2 

ndmna  tJniverwty , ,..,,..' 

1 
2 
1 

1 

owa  College 

1 
..... 

1 

"2 

1 

1 

Centucky  School  of  Medidne 

Kentucky  University 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Kenyon  CoUegfe 

Knox  College 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

"2 

Lafayette  ^ll^ije 

2 

1 

Lawrence  University 

Lehiflrh  University.  ' 

1 

4 

T/ftiftnd  StMif ord,  Jr.,  U™v, . , . ,  ^ . . . 

3 

1 

2 

2 



11 

Txniisiana  Stiite  umversity 

1 
1 

..... 

Lutheran  College  Iowa 

Maine  State  CoUese 

Manhattan  College 

3 

2 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy 

1 

Maryland  University 

1 

1 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Coll. . . . 

1 

Massachtisetts  Inst,  of  Tech 

1 

Middlebury  College 

1 

1 

Millsaps  College 

1 

Missouri  VaUey  College 

1 

Mount  Anirel  CoIImk' 

1 

Mount  Hoiyoke  College 

2 

1 

4 

Mount  Union  Collese 

Nashotah  Theological  Sem..  Wis.... 

1 

1 
1 

1 

New  Brunswick  Theological  Sem.. . 

New  Hampsbii«  College 

New  York  College  of  D«stistry 

1 
1 
1 

New  York  Homceopathic  Med.  Coll. 

New  York  Law  School 

6 

2 
3 

13 
3 

*"i' 

New  York  State  Normal  School.. . . 

New  York  University 

1 

2 

1 
1 
8 

7 
1 

1 
1 

5 

29 

Northwestern  University.  111. 

bberlin  College 

2 

1 

2 

3 
2 

4 
0 
2 

"2 

13 

Ohio  State  University 

Ohio  University 

2 

11 

Pacific  University 

2 

Pennsylvania  Mi&tary  CoUege 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

Pennsylvania  State  College.^ 

"i' 

6 

1 
"3 

1 
2 

4 
1 
3 

1 

I 

"i' 

5 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn. . . . 

3 

Princeton  University 

7 

19 

40 

Purdue  University 

Radcliffe  College 

1 

Randolph-Macon  0>llcge 

1 
1 
1 

Richmcmd  College 

Roanoke  College 

Rock  Hill  College 

1 

Rose  Polytechmc  Institute 

1 
1 

Rutgers  College; 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

2 

St.  Charles  CoUufe 

St  Francis  CollMre:  N.  Y 

1 
7 

St  Francis  Xavier  College 

1 

2 

4 

14 
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1902-1903 

1 

2 

1 
1 

|8 
11 

h 
II 

1 
1 

0 

a, 

1 

St.  John's  College,  Md 

I 

1 

2 

St.    bhn's  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 

1 
1 

'.'.'.'/. 

1 

St.  John's  College,  Manhattan,  N.Y. 
St.    *eter's  College 

2 

■'*3* 

1 

4 
3 

St.  Stephen's  C^lege . 

2 

2 

Santa  Clara  College              

1 

1 

Smith  CoUege.      .  *  *       

3 

12 

3 

18 

South  Dakota  Jeffrie ulttirad  College.. 

1 
1 

1 

South  Dakota  School  of  Mines 

1 

Southwestern  Universitv*  Tex 

1 

1 

State  A^rictiltural  College  CoL ..... 

1 

1 

State  College  of  Kentucky 

2 

1 

"2 
..... 

3 

State  tTniversity  of  Iowa  ,  .    

1 

1 

2 

Stevens  Institute 

1 

3 

SwarthmoTie  CoU^e.  * . , . 

1 
5 

1 

Syracuse  University       

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

8 

Taylor  University 

1 

Trinity  College,  Conn 

1 

1 
2 

1 

3 
2 

1 
2 

8 

Trinity  College.  N.  C 

Trinity  tjniversity  Tex      

7 
2 

2 
1 
3 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

Union  College.  N.Y " 

Union  TheoTrjgical  Seminary 

1 

5 

3 

3 

University  of  Alabama 

2 

2 

University  of  Arkansas     

1 
5 

1 

1 

University  of  Ca.lifornia, 

2 

6 
2 

4 

12 

Uiuversity  of  Chicago        

1 
2 

4 

Univefsity  of  Cincinnati 

6 

Univereity  of  Color&do                .    . . 

2 
3 

1 

4 

6 

University  of  Geori^a 

1 

1 

5 

Univemitv  nf  Tdiihn 

1 

University  of  Illinois            

1 

1 

UniversJtv  of  Indianapolis 

1 

1 

1 

University  of  Kansas           .... 

1 

2 

4 

University  of  Louisville     

1 

1 

2 

University  of  Maine 

1 
5 
3 

1 
1 
4 

3 
1 

■•2" 

"i 

1 

..... 

4 

University  of  Michigan 

1 

5 

1 
2 

12 

Univtsmty  of  Minnesota 

1 

5 

University  of  Miasoun 

2 

7 

University  of  Naah\»ille 

1 

Universitv  of  Nebraska 

8 

3 

1 

1 

13 

Uni versit V  of  New  Mexico 

1 

Univefsitv  of  North  Carolina 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 

University  of  Orefion         

4 

University  of  the  Pacific 

1 

1 

Universitv  of  Pennsylvania  .       ... 

2 
1 
2 

2 

Universitv  of  Portn  Rico 

1 

Universitv  of  Rocli ester 

2 
3 

1 

1 

6 

University  of  the  South 

1 
2 

4 

University  of  Tennessee 

2 

1 

1 

University  of  Vermont 

2 
3 

1 

3 

Universitv  of  Virginia           

3 

Universitv  of  Wisconsin 

1 

1 

2 

2 
2 

..... 

5 

Universitv  of  Wooster 

4 

Upper  Iowa  Universitv 

1 

1 

Ursinus  Collefie 

1 

1 

Vanderbilt  Universitv 

2 

2 

Vassar  College, 

3 

5 

1 

9 

ViDanova  DMlege 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Wabash  College. .... .//.[...'..... 

1 

1 

3 

Wake  Format  Cf^eize 

1 

Wartbtirg  College,  Iowa.., 

1 

1 
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1002-1903 

j 

I 

S 

a 

li 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 



1 

Waahinffton  and  JfrfTmon  CoUenre. . 

1 
1 

2 

Waahinffton  and  Lfw  University. . . . 

1 

2 

Wavnasbun  College 

1 

12 

1 
4 

"2 
"2 

5 

19 

Wesleyan  CoUecfe,  Ga. 

Wesleyan  University 



1 



5 

1 

12 

Western  College,  Iowa 

Western  Medical  Colkge 

1 

Western  Reserve  University 

1 
1 

Whitman  College 

1 
1 
3 

William  Jewell  College 

Williams'Coliftfe. . . .". 

8 

2 

■'i' 

4 

8 

20 

Wittenberg  College 

Wofford  College 

2 

1 
6 

"2 

Woman's  College,  Baltimore 

Yale  University 

32 
1 

27 

11 

6 

83 

1 

Total  graduates  of  domestic  insHtu^ 
tlons 

6 

aSa 

339 

95 

169 

414 

90 

1395 
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TABLE  V  (continued) . 


(b) — HIGHER   INSTITUTIONS   IN 

PORBIGN 

COUNTRIES 

1902-1903 

1 

1 

|8 
ll 

1| 

1 

1 

Aovorna  Collejye,  Tokio,  Japan 

1 

Chu^aku  CotJe^e,  Gifu,  Jiipan 

1 
2 

Dalhousie  College.  Halifax,  N    S  .. . 

Dashjslia  College,  Kioto  Japan 

1 

DurhRm  Calli^e  nf  fl.f;i«nr«"    Riig  . . . 

1 



Ecole  Normale  Sup^rietire,  Pans . . . 

1 

Engl ^c^ert tig  School,  Rome   Italy... 

1 

O^^miiasiuni.  ^obn,  ^oheinia 

1 

Gvnntiasiuiti,  Kfl-niffsberj?   Germany 

1 

Gvmuasiunii  Leipzig,  Germany     ... 

1 

Gymnasium,  Odessa,  Russia. 

1 

1 
1 

Gymjiasiuni,  Venice,  Italy 

Higher  Commercial  College^  Tokio, 
Japan , 

1 
1 

Imperial  University  Tientsin, China 

Imperial  Univeraity.  Toido  Japan 

1 

Lehrer-Bildung^analalt,  Vienna* 
An£tria. , , 

1 

Lyc^e,  Braila,  Rouniania 

1 

Lyceum,  Home,  Italy 

1 

"i' 

London  Uni^'eraity,  England 

1 

Ottawa  University   Canada 

I 

Ojcford  University,  England 

1 

Provincial  of  Santia^to   Cuba 

2 

Queens  University,  Kingston^  Ont 

2 

1 

Realschnle,  P^cs,  Hungary 

1 

2 

1 

Tetsu  CoUege,  Tokio.  [span           . . 

Umvcrsity  of  Berlin 

1 

University  of  Bishops  CoH«ire^ 
Quebec 

1 

University  of  Costa  Rica 

1 

University  of  France 

1 

Univeraity  uf  Havuna 

"i" 

1 

2 

University  oi  Leipzig 

Univeraity  of  Manitoba 

2 

University  of  Paris. 

1 

Univeraitv  of  Toronto 

2 

1 
1 

2 

Urbano  College,  Rome,  Italy 

WenersboFK  Cnlilcge^,  Sweden  ! 

Total  graduates  of  fordgn  institu- 
tiont 

3 

9 

7 

x6 

10 

5 

50 

Grand  total  graduates  of  higher  in- 
stittitioziB 

6 

385 

148 

loa 

X85 

434 

95 

X345 

Deduct  for ^  graduaUs  of  more  than 
Ofu  tnstthition 

10 
59.6 

5 
343 
795 
30.5 

I 

lOI 

706 
14.3 

3S 
150 
157 
95.5 

143 

Total  students  holding  degrees 

Total  students  enrolled 

6 
495 
1.2 

1202 
3051 

Percentage  holding  degrees  1903... . 

39^ 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  degrees  held  by  our  students 
are  shown  in  Table  VI,,  wherein  it  appears  that  our  1202  col- 
lege graduates  hold  1495  degrees,  which  have  been  granted  by 
244  institutions. 
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DBORBBS 

i 

I 

S 

<iS 

1! 

>» 

1 

1 

1 

Bachelor  of  ArMi 

8 

216 

26 

18 

8 

162 

36 

19 

3 

50 

32 

6 

115 

14 

9 

9 

265 

49 

20 

9 

3 

4 
3 

1 

38 
28 

4 
1 

"i" 

848 

Science.... 

185 

76 

*'          Literature'. 

30 

3 

"          Divimty 

9 
1 

14 

Sacred  TbeolQgy 

4 

1 

2 

Testtmonium  Maturitatis 

8 
2 

4 

3 

Master  of  Arts 

26 

6 
I 

38 

110 

4 
1 

22 

6 

203 

*'        Science                        .... 

15 

'*        Common  Law 

Laws 

1 

"        Philosophy 

1 
2 
3 
7 
1 

**        Literature. . . , 

*•        Pedaffosy 

1 
2 

2 

11 

"        Pedaaoffyr ..,........,, 

T>?viiS^en<^  v.. ;;.!,. 

2 

2 

Total 

3 

394 

331 

97 

198 

483 

100 

Z406 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

5 

1 
1 

"i' 

10 

12 

2 
2 

32 

8 

"          Civil  Enffineerin^ 

"          Mininff  Snffineerinff. . . . 

Civil  EnaineS-..  .^.  ?r!T^^. .   ... 

1 

.  5 

BlectridQ  Bngineer 

Mechanical  Elisineer. 

5 

Mining  Engineer 

Graduate  in  Pharmacy 

7 

1 

1 

15 

1 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy. '. 

Bachelor  of  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

8 

2 

2 

26 

Total 

3 

6 

36 

za 

za 

19 

zz 

89 

Total  dMTses  held 

6 

300 

275 

357 
343 

109 

lOZ 

aio 

60 
150 

50a 

156 
346 

zzz 

1495 

ong  Mfftt 

2QJ 

Stodents  holding  degrees 

6 

zaoa 

During  the  academic  year  1902-1903  the  University  con- 
ferred honors  on  795  individuals,  to  whom  were  granted  868 
degrees  and  diplomas.  This  information  is  summarized  in 
Table  VII. 
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TABLE  VII 

DEGRBBS   AND   DIPLOMAS   GRANTBO,    1909-I903 


Men 

Women 

Total 

A.    Degrees  conferred  in  conrae 

Bachelor  of  Arts r ,  -  -  - 

101 

116 

8 

7 

10 

19 

13 

17 

10 

2 

188 

1 

104 

47 

148 

Laws 

115 

*•           Science  (Eldiication) 

24 

27 

••                       ••          /  Arr>Viif.jtf>tiir«l          

7 

••                "      (Chemistry)      

10 

19 

13 

Blectriciu  Engineer                   t  ,  - 

17 

M'A'^hAnicfil  Enfiine^i"             

19 

2 

Doctor  0?  Medicine            ,...., 

188 

Master  of  Laws 

1 

Arts    .           

48 

2 

116 

147 

Doctor  of  Philosonhv ....... ....rTr,r« 

89 

73a 

D^dttct  duplicates  *                   

15 

Total  individuals  reiDdvingdei^WM  in  conrse 

1x6 

717 

B.    Honorary  degrees 

Master  of  Alts 

1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
9 

Doctor  of  Letters 

"        Science 

'*         Sacred  Theolosrv 

"        Laws 

Total 

Bachelor's  diploma  in  education 

16 

13 

3 

31 

90 
6 

106 

Master's           '*                   "         

19 

Doctor's           "                   "          

3 

Total 

96 

137 

Total  degrees  and  diplomas  granted 

656 

axa 

40 
17a 

868 

Deduct  duplicates  f .'. 

Total  indiYiduals  receiving  degrees  and  dlidoiniu .  *. ! 

73 
795 

Table  VIII.  shows  the  chief  specialties  (major  subjects)  of 
the  recipients  of  higher  degrees  (A.M.  and  Ph.D.)  at  Com- 
mencement, and  the  number  of  degrees  granted  under  each 
faculty. 

*  Distributed  as  follows:  LL.B.  and  A.M.,  9;  M.D.  and  A.M.,  4; 
C.E.  and  A.M.,  2. 

t  In  addition  to  those  noted  tinder  *,  the  following  duplications 
occur:  A.B.  and  Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Bducation,  a  men,  14  women; 
B.S.  and  Bachelor's  Diploma,  2  men,  17  women;  A.M.  and  Master's 
Diploma,  10  men,  6  women;  A.M.  and  Bachelor's  Diploma,  z  man,  3 
women;  Ph.D.  and  Doctor's  Diploma,  3  men. 
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TABLE  VIII 

(a) — 8PECIALTIB8   OF  RBCIPIBNTS  OF  HIGHBR  DBGRBBS,    1902-1903 


A.M. 

Ph.D. 

MAJOR  8UBJBCT8 

•1 

^ 

1 

^ 

1 

Administrativo  Law .  4  ^ 

4 
5 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

6 

ATTi^nicMi  Hiatory 

8 

Botany ....'..........., 

2 

8 
2 

1 
15 
15 

2 

1 

4 

rivil  Rt^rifi^'fiff            

2 

Comparatiye  Literature 

1 

3 

5 

Co"nirtit"*«'««i  Law     . .   . 

15 

tSditcation. . .     .  .                  .       ...  x 

11 

15 
2 
2 

8 

1 
8 
2 
3 

1 

29 

RnffWuh     .                                              

82 

Rti<x}pMui  History 

7 

A 

5 

Gi«ek 

2 

Indo*Iraiiian 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 

1 

XntArnfiH^rf ftl  I«aw ...................  u  . .  r  , 

1 

Latin ..               

4 

1 

7 

TJna\]igti^,  ,  ^ 

1 

Mathematicff                           .                

2 

Mechanics 

3 

Mifdidne  

4 

M«ta1htivy.                                                            

2 

3 

Mi'Htnff  Engineering 

1 

Palnontoiogy. . .            .  .\V    !.!!!!. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Phyatcs'. ..'...       

2 

Physioloffical  Chemistry 

1 

8 

1 
2 

8 

9 

P83rchology . . t  , .  -  - 

4 

llrtm«n  T^w  uy\A  Or>mnArAtiv>  TiirfavkniHMm*      

2 

Romancfl  Languages 

2 

2 

Sociol«rv  AfMl  filiAtifltinfl                                 

11 

1 

1 

12 

Zoology 

1 

2 

Total 

103 

43 

37 

a 

185 

(B)- 

— DBORBBS   ORANTBD    UNDBR 

BACH 

FACULTY 

VACULTIBS 

A.M. 

Ph.D. 

1 

^ 

1 

^ 

1 

Political  Science 

48 
41 
15 

4 

7 
85 

1 

10 

16 

9 

2 

1 

60 

98 

Pure  Science 

26 

Applied  Sdimrft 

6 

Total 

103 

43 

37 

a 

i8n 

Table  IX.  gives  the  number  of  students  of  difierent  ages  in 
Columbia  College  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  as  well 
as  the  average  of  each  dass. 
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gx-Xx 

-^         ooco 

£x-9i 

0^- 

,-4                 1<«       j 

9X-S1 

IQ      j 

:  : 

1.2 
II 

i 

Special 

Applied  Science : 
First  Year.... 
Second  Year.. 

1 
1 

i 
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Tatle  X.  indicates  the  proper  classification  of  the  students 
'^ho  attended  one  or  more  courses  of  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous  departments.     In  the  detailed  departmental  statistics, 
"Which  have  been  prepared,  but  are  omitted  in  this  report,  the 
enrolment  in  the  various  courses  of  instruction  given  during 
the  year  by  the  departments  has  been  indicated,  reference 
being  made  to  units  of  instruction.     In  Table  X.  the  repeti- 
tions caused  by  students  pursuing  more  than  one  course  in 
any  department  are  removed,  and  this  table  thus  furnishes  a 
better  criterion  of  the  nature  of  any  departmental  clientele 
than  the  individual  tables  can. 

In  the  Summer  Session  statistics  on  pp.  240-241,  all  the 
students  have  been  classified  according  to  sex  and  as  old 
and  new;  the  general  students  have  been  classified  according 
to  residence,  and  a  table  has  been  added  showing  the  ag- 
gregate attendance  on  courses. 
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TABLE  X 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  STUDENTS  ATTENDING  ONE  OR  MORE 


COLLBOB 

Law 

MSOZCZNB 

ZQoa>z903 

1 

1 

►-» 

1 

1 

1 1 

•s   -a 

\ 

1 

M 

J 

•g 

\ 

1 

AflAtomy f 

2 
1 
3 

7 
18 

190 

199 

Architecture 

1 

'8* 
29 

5 
10 

4 
42 

* 

Astronomy 

1 
1 

68 

2 

Botany 

.  .       . 

Chemistry 

15 

ChinefiA , . , 
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TABLE  X  {continued) 
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SUMMER  SESSION 
A — Students  Classified  According  to  Sex 

General  Medical         Total 

Men 359         3819%  53  412  41.49?^ 

Women 581         61.81%  —  581  58.51% 

940       iob.00%  53  993  100.00% 

B — Students  Classified  as  Old  and  New 

General                                 Medical  Total 
Previously 

matrictilated. .  326  34.68%-          41  367              36.96% 

New  students. .   614  65.33%             12  626              63.04% 

940       100.00%  53  993  zoo.  00% 

C — Aggregate  Attendance  on  Courses 

No.  of  students.        Percentage. 

Anthropology 13  0.56  % 

Biolo^ 23  0.99  % 

Chemistry 72  3-ii  % 

Economics 21  0.91  % 

Education 702  30.35  % 

English 280  12. II  % 

Pine  Arts 59  2.55  % 

Geology 25  1.08  % 

German 152  6.57% 

History 134  5-79  % 

Latin 50  2.16% 

Manual  Training 112  4.84  % 

Mathematics 164  7.09  % 

Music 48  2.08  % 

Philippine  Islands 11  0.48  % 

Philosophy 62  2.68  % 

Physical  Training 105  4-54  % 

Physics 68  2.94  % 

Physiology 10  0.43  % 

Psychology 92  3.98  % 

Romance  Languages no  4.76  % 

Total 2313  100.00  % 

D — General  Students  Classified  According  to  Residence   " 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Connecticut 17 

Maine i 

Massachusetts 19 

New  Tersey 88 

New  York: 

Outside  of  New  York  City X03 

New  York  City: 

Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  315 

Brooklyn 125 

Queens 20 

Richmond la  472 

575 
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No  :of  students.     PeroentsftiB. 

Pennsylvania 50 

Rhode  Island i 

Vermont 2 

.. 753         80.11  % 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 3 

District  of  Columbia 5 

Florida 2 

Georgia 18 

Marjdand 16 

North  Carolina 5 

South  Carolina 5 

Virginia 11 

West  Virginia 3 

68  7.24  % 

South  Central  Division : 

Alabama 5 

Arkansas i 

Kentucky ^ 

Louisiana i 

Mississippi 3 

Oklahoma i 

Tennessee 2 

Texas 6 

^4  2.55  % 

North  Central  Division: 

Illinois 9 

Indiana 2 

Iowa 8 

Kansas 4 

Michigan 8 

Minnesota 6 

Missouri 15 

Nebraska 3 

North  Dakota 2 

Ohio 13 

Wisconsin i 

«,  71  7.55% 

Western  Division: 

California i 

Colorado 7 

Oregon t 

Utah I 

Washington 3 

13  i.3«  % 

Insular  Territory: 

Puerto  Rico 5  .53  % 

Forwgn  Countries: 

(Canada 2  -ai  9^ 

Cuba I  .11  % 

Japan 3  .32  % 

940       100.00  % 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr., 

Repstrar. 
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REPORT 

To  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College 
in  the  City  of  New  York, 

The  Treasurer  makes  the  following  report  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1903. 
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Schedule  3 


GENERAL  INCOME  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

RENTS: 

Upper  Bitate $254,261  90 

Lower  Bstate 109,688  00 

$393,939  90 

Arrears 5,032  00 

Interest  on  Bents 606  33 

,1902-3: 

Momingside: 

Late  Refflstration 646  00 

Matriculation 3,806  00 

Tuition 300,163  77 

Graduation 13,166  00 

Special  Bzamination 166  00 

Auditors' 960  00 

Qynmasium. 12,848  60 

: 331,722  27 

Students  at  Oolumbia  College : 

From  Barnard  College. . .  1,840  00 

From  Teachers  CoUege . . .  1,668  75 

3,608  76 

OoUege  of  Phsrsicians  and  Surgeons : 

Matriculation 996  00 

Tuition 147,772  60 

Graduation 4,176  00       162,942  60 


$399,478  23 


488,173  62 


SUNDBIES: 

Other  Receipts  from  Students : 
Supplies  and  Material: 

Schools  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence   8,838  99 

OoUege  of  Phsrsioians  and 

Surgeons 3,234  70 

Sales  of   Lecture  Notes  and 

Books  and  Library  Fines  449  09 

Barnard  College: 

Salaries 63,781  26 

Steam  Heat  and  Power 3,600  00 

Electric  Current 497  66 

Miscellaneous: 

Sales  of  University  Catalogue  117  86 

Sales  of  Educational  Catalogue  10  00 

Sales  of  Septennial  Catalogue  18  26 

Telephone  Service 68  04 

Road  Tests,  Civil  Engineering, 

net 40  00 

Unclaimed  Check  issued  prior 

to  1902-3 7  60 

West  Hall  Account 316  00 

Total      General     Income, 

1902-3 

Less  Fees  paid  in  advance 

in  1901-2 

Received  1903-4,  account 
General  Income 


12,622  78 


67,778  81 


666  66 


70,868  24 

$968,519  99 
2,790  48 

$966,789  61 
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Schedule  4 


eiFTS,  LEGACIES  AND  OTHER  RECEIPTS  FOR  DESIGNATED 

PURPOSES 

I.    ADDITIONS  TO  PERICANBNT  FUNDS. 

Julius  Beer,  Bstate  of,  to  ettabllsh  the  JuUus 

Beer  Lecture  Fund $10,000  00 

H.  W.  Carpentler,  to  establiBh,  in  memory  of  his 
brother,  the  James  S.  Carpentler  Fund  for 
the  Law  School 100,000  00 

Dorman  B.  Baton,  Bstate  of,  final  payment  of 
legacy  establishing  the  Dorman  B.  Baton 
Fund 06,944  31 

Joseph  F.  Loubat,  to  establish  the  Loubat  Pro- 
fessorship in  American  Archeeology  Fund ....         100,000  00 

Alexander  Monorief  Proudflt,  Bstate  of,  final 
payment  of  legacy  establishing  the  Proudflt 
Fellowship  Fund  in  Letters 1,125  00 

Alexander  Monorief  Proudflt,  Bstate  of,  flnal 
payment  of  legacy  establishing  the  Proudflt 
Fellowship  Fund  in  Medicine 

Louis  Dwight  Bay,  for  fund  to  purchase  South 
Field 

Temple  Emanu-El,  to  establish  the  Gustay 
Oottheil  Fellowship  Fund  In  Semitic 
Languages 

n.    INTBBBST  FUND,  1901-2. 


B.  D.  Adams 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss. 

John  Crosby  Brown 

Mrs.  Alfred  Coming  dark. 

W.  Bayard  Cutting 

H.  C.  Fahnestock 

Abram  S.  Hewitt 

Morris  K.  Jesup 

John  S.  Kennedy 

Seth  Low 

D.O.Mills 

Jefferson  SeUgman 

YermilyeftCo 


1,126  00 

250  00 

10,000  00 

$319,444.21 

2,000  00 

1,000  00 

2,000  00 

1,000  00 

2,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

2,000  00 

6,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

21,000  00 

in.    FOR  OTHER  DBSIGNATBD  PURPOSES. 

Alumni  Association,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeon8,f  or  Alunmi  Association  Fellowships, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 1,600  00 

Alumni  Association,  College  of  Phsrsicians  and 
Surgeons,  for  Alumni  AsBOoiation  Prise, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  awarded 
in  1002 500  00 


Carried  forward $2,000,  00       $340,444  21 
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Brought  forward $2,000  00        $840,444  21 

Anthropology,  Annual  Fellowship. 

Anonymous ^00  00 

Catherine  Wolfe  Bruce  Fund. 

Prof.  John  K.  Rees,  unexpended 

balance $5,290  81 

Interest 274  50  5,665  31 

Buildings  and  Grounds,  for  Shrubs, 
Trees  and  Planting. 

Gerard  Beekman 100  00 

George  L.  Bivee 100  00 

F.  Augustus  Schermerhom 21 2  34  412  84 

French  Lecture  Fund. 

Through  Prof.  Adolphe  Cohn —  866  00 

Margaret  Fuller  Graduate  Scholar- 
ship. 

James  Martin,  treasurer 160  00 

Charles  L.  Robinson 10  00  170  00 

Rev,  Percy  8.  Grant. 

To  aid  a  student 75  00 

International  Scholarship  for  Study 
in  France. 

Frederick  R.  Coudert,  Jr 100  00 

JamesH.  Hyde 1,200  00  1,300  00 

Benjamin  B.  Lawrence. 

For  Lawrence  Annual  Scholar- 
ship   200  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Lee. 

Forsalariesin  Physiology,  1903-4  600  00 

Laura  Billings  Lee. 

For  Laboratory  Equipment,  De- 
partment of  Physiology 500  00 

Library: 

Avery  Fund— Sales  of  duplicates.  47  76 

Samuel  P.  Avery,  for  pur- 

chaseof  books 1,875  00 

RusseU  Sturgis,  for  purchase 

ofboo*» 3  86 

Ctoriedforward $1,926  61         $11,587  66       $340,444  21 
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Brought  forward $1,926  61 

H.  W.  Carpentier,  for  binding 
books  given  by  the  Chinese 

Government $  1,500  00 

James  Loeb,   for   James   Loeb 

Fund 150  00 

William  G.  Low,  for  William  G. 

Low  Fund 260  00 

Special  Fund  for  purchase  of 

books.  Anonymous 10,000  00 

O.  T.  Louis. 

For  Metallurgy 

Ifining:   Special  Fund  for  Equip- 
ment. 

H.  Armstrong 26  00 

Albert  P.  Baumann 26  00 

Wlllard  Parker  Butler. 100  00 

Edward  L.  DuFourcq 50  00 

Oscar  R.  Foster 25  00 

H.P.Gillette 25  00 

Hendricks  Brothers 100  00 

Percy  K.  Hudson 100  00 

J.  Elmer  Jones 100  00 

Daniel  J.  Leary 60  00 

Irving  S.  Lydecker 60  00 

FrankLyman 60  00 

Eugene  Merz 50  00 

H.J.Mills 25  00 

fiichard  A.  Parker 100  00 

Bobert  M.  Raymond 200  00 

Frederick  T.  Rubidge 60  00 

EdwardD.  Self 260  00 

Reginald  H.  Thayer 50  63 

William  Y.  Westervelt 100  00 

Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

Interest  on  Special  Fund 

Physiology. 

Anonymous,  for  salaries,  1902->3 

F.  Augustus  Schermerhom. 

Special  Equipment  in  Mineralogy 

Oriental  Languages. 

Anonymous,  for  salaries,  1002-3 

Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Toppan. 

For  Toppan  Prize  in  Municipal  Law 

Wawepez  Society. 

For  John  D.  Jones  Scholarship 


$11,587  65       $340,444  21 


13,826  61 


124  00 


1,625  68 

204  37 

400  00 

316  00 

1,000  00 

150  00 

200  00  20,333  26 

$360,777  47 
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Schedule  6 
MISCELLANEOUS  BEGEIPTS 


INYEBTMENITB : 


Jacobl  Ward  Fund.  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Ruth 

Walters  paid $7,500  00 


STUDENTS'  LOAN  FUND : 

Students' Notes  paid $36  00 

Interest  on  Students' Notes. 85  63 

Interest  on  deposits 125  83  846  46 


GENBRAL  SOdBTY  PROPERTIES : 

Sale  of  7th  Avenue  and  48th  Street  property —         200,000  00 

Brokerage $2,000  00 

Legal  Expenses 152  70 2,152  70  197,847  30 

SUMMER  SCHOOL: 

Surplus  for  the  year  1002 3,510  30 

ADVANCE  FEES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1903-4 4^6  02 

DEPOSITS  FOR  KEYS  AND  APPARATUS 258  08 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  ft  TRUST  CO. : 

Loan  on  Bond  and  Mortgage,  603-11  Broadway, 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Loubat  Annuity,  ac- 
count Gaillard-Loubat  Library  Endowment 
Fund 448,000  00 

$661,658  06 
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Schedule  8 
MISCELLANEOUS  PAYMENTS 

ANNUITIES  paid  out  of  the  Inoome  of 
Special  Funds : 

Mrs.  Anton  SeidL  (Income  of  SeidL 

Fund) ^480  00 

'iii^  William  P.  Trowbridge  (Income 

of  Trowbridge  I^llowBhip  Fund)  500  00 

Mrs.  George  E.  Waring  (Inoome  of 

Waring  Fund) 2,000  00 

Miss  Bffle  Blunt  Waring  (Income  of 

Waring  Fund) 2,000  00  $4,980  00 

INVESTMENTS: 

Baton  Professorship  Fund.  Received 
from  the  Executor  of  the 
Estate  of  I>orman  B.  Baton  in 
final  payment  of  the  legacy : 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Julius  B. 
Fox,  on  329  East  23d  Street, 
New  York,  at  6  per  cent. . . .   $28,000  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Leopold 
Kaufmann,  on  67  Morton 
Street,  New  York,  at  5  per 
cent 30,000  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Leopold 
Kaufmann,  on  212  Grand 
Street,  New  York,  at  4  1-2 
per  cent 33,000  00  91,000  00 

Phcenix  Legacy : 

43  shares  Illinois  Central  R.R. 

Oo/s  stock 4,262  23 

6  shares  New  York,  New  Haven 

&  Hartfoid  R.R.  Qo:%  stock..        1,046  60  5,307  73 

Special  Investment  Account.  In- 
vested in  the  following  se- 
curities : 

600  shares  Manhattan  Railway 

Co.'s  stock 70,600  00 

$41,000  Oregon  Short  Line  R.R. 
Ck>.*s  6  per  cent.  Consolidated 
First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 

1946 46,221  26  116,721  26 

213,028  98 

Carried  forward $218,008  08 
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Brouiirbt  forward 

BSAIi  ESTATE: 

On  account  of  purchase  price  of 
South  Field,  114th  and  116th 
Streets,  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
Broadway,  New  York 

Land  and  Improvements,  Summer 
School  of  Civil  Engineering,  at 
Morris,  Conn 

EQUIPMENT  ACCOUNTS  : 

Engineering  Buildiiig,Special  Equip- 
ment  

University  Hall 

PHCENIX  LEGACY : 

Legal  Expenses 


$218,008  98 


$10,000  00 


0,440  33  10,440  33 


497  50 
48  67 


646  17 


1,688  25 


NEW    YOBK    LIFE    INSURANCE    k 
TRUST  Co. : 


For  $60,000  Annuity  on  Life  of 
Joseph  F.  Loubat,  account  Gail- 
lard-Louhat  Library  Endowment 
Fund 


440,034  22 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS : 


Advanced  for  planting  against  ap- 
propriation for  1003-4 


636  06 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING : 

Advanced  for  Summer  Course, 
against  appropriation  for 
1903-04,  as  follows: 

General  Expenses 

Instruments  and  Repairs 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1903: 

Advance  payments. 


$1,000  00 
760  00 


1,750  00 


1,823  10 
$692,927  10 
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Schedule  xo 


INTEBEST  ACCOUNT 

Intereet  paid : 

On  Bloomingdale  Site  Mortgage $35,000  00 

On  Oolumbla  College  3  per  cent.  Mortgage  Gold 

Bonds 57,000  00 

On  Oolumbla  OoUege  Notes 32,767  36 

On  WUliamsbrldge  Property  Mortgage 1,020  00 

On  Special  Fond  for  Mining  and  Metallurgy 204  37 

On  Uninvested  Special  Funds 3,701  18 

On  PhUolezian  Prize  Fund  (2  years) 173  60       $130,766  61 

Interest  Reoeiyed : 

On   Purchase   Money  Mortgage   on  Wheelock 

Property,  made  by  Jacob  B.  Butler   (less 

amount  apportioned  to  various  Special  Funds) 

On  Deposits  of  General  Funds 

On  Deposits  of  Special  Funds 

On  Advance  of  Alumni  Association  (P.  &  S.)  Prize, 

1002 


Deduct  Interest  apportioned  to  Special  Real  Estate 
Account,  as  follows : 

Williamsbridge  Property 

General  Society  Property 

Loubat  Property 

$104,922  90 
Gift,  1901,  for  Interest  Account,  1902 1,000  00 

Deficit. $103,922  90 


304  92 

1,656  93 

1,586  38 

5  00 

3,453  23 

$127,313  88 

5,129  17 

10,052  40 

7,208  81 

22,390  88 
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Schedule  12 


SPECIAL  REAL  ESTATE  ACCOUNT 

Wn.TJAMRRRTDGE  PROPERTY: 

June  30, 1902— To  Balance Dr.       9126,869  00 

June  30, 1903— To  Deflcit  Income 7,258  87 

ToBalance,Dr $134,117  87 

GENERAL  SOCIETY  PROPERTIES: 

June  30, 1902— To  Balance Dr.  342,257  37 

June  30, 1903— To  Deflcit  Income 11,280  34 

353,537  71 
By  Sale  of  Seventh  Avenue  and  Forty-eighth 

Street  property Or.  197,847  30 

To  Balance,  Dr 155,690  41 

LOUBAT  PROPERTY,  503-511  BROADWAY: 

Qaillard-Loubat  library  Endowment  Fund. 

June  30, 1902— To  Balance Dr.         178,833  73 

June  30, 1903— To  Deflcit  Income 10,982  08 

ToCJost  of  Annuity 449.034  22 

ToBalance,Dr 638,850  03 
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Schedule  13 


SUHMABT 


EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSE  AND  ADMINISTRATION:  Dr. 

General  Income  of  the  Corporation  1902-3 
(Schedule  3,  pa«e  248) 

Current  Expenses  paid  from  General  Income  of 
the  Corporation.  (Summary  of  Schedule  7« 
1st  Column,  pa^  264) $942,168  23 

Balance  Surplus 16,351  76 


Or. 


$968,519  09 


$958,519  99      $958,619  09 


IN(X)ME  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSE,  1902-03: 

Interest  Account,  Deficit  (pa^pe  269) 

Educational  Expense  and  Administration  Surplus 
NetDefldt,  1902-03 


$103,922  90 


$16,351  76 
87,571  14 


$103,922  90   $103,922  00 
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Schedule  14 


PBINGIPAL  OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS 

AVBBY  ABCHITECTURAL  FUND. 

61ft  of  Samuel  P.  Avery  and  Mary  Ogden  Avery  in  memory  of 
their  deceased  son,  Henry  Ogden  Avery.  The  Income  of  the 
fund  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  relating  to  archi- 
tecture, decorations  and  allied  arts.   Established  1890 $30,000  00 

BABNARD  PKLL0W8HIP  FUND. 

Legacy  from  the  late  President  Barnard  to  establish  the ''  Barnard 
FellowBhip  for  Encouraging  Scientiflc  Research."  Established 
1889 10,000  00 

BARNARD  LIBRARY  FUND. 

The  residuary  estate  of  the  late  President  Barnard  was  left  to 
the  Trustees  of  €k>lumbia  College  to  constitute  a  fund  under 
the  name  of  the  *'  Barnard  Fund  for  the  Increase  of  the  Li- 
brary, "  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  books,  especially  those  relating  to  physical  or  astronom- 
ical science ;  biit  out  of  the  income  of  tliis  fund  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  is  to  be  applied  in  procuring  a  gold  medal 
of  the  bullion  value  of  not  less  than  $200,  to  be  styled  the 
''Barnard  Medal  for  Meritorious  Service  to  Science,"  to  be 
awarded  every  five  years  on  the  Judgment  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  of  the  United  States.  The  medal  will  be 
next  awarded  in  June,  1006.   Established  1889 59,501  64 

MARGARET  BARNARD  FUND. 

The  residuary  estate  of  the  late  Margaret  Barnard,  widow  of  the 
late  President  Barnard,  was  left  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
College  ''to  augment  the  sum  left  by  my  late  husband." 
Established  1892 16,281  67 

BECK  FUNDS. 

The  late  Charles  Bathgate  Beck  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $10,000, 
to  be  applied  as  follows:  $2,000  to  found  one  free  scholar- 
ship, the  income  to  be  applied  "to  the  free  yearly  tuition  and 
education  in  said  College  of  one  student  forever,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  rules  of  said  College  and  said 
Trustees  shall  prescribe."  The  Income  of  the  remaining 
$8,000,  to  be  used  for  an  annual  prize  "to  the  student  in  the 
Law  School  who  shall  pass  the  beet  examination  in  Real 
Estate  Law."    Established  1804. 

Beck  Scholarship  Fund  $2,000  00 

Beck  Prize  Fund 8,000  00 

10,000  00 

JULIUS  BEER  LECTURE  FUND. 

Legacy  of  the  late  Julius  Beer.   Estoblished  1903 10,000  00 

Carried  forward $135,733  31 
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Brought  forward $136,733  31 

BRNNBTT  PBIZB  FUND. 

Gift  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  Income,  or  a  medal  of  equal 
value,  to  be  giyen  for  ^^an  essay  in  Kngliah  prose  upon  some 
sulijeot  of  contemporaneous  Interest  in  the  domestic  or 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.**   Established  1893 1.000  00 

BUNNKB  PBIZB  FUND. 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Henry  Cuyler  Bunner,  the  income  to  be 
used  to  provide  every  year  the ''  H.  C.  Bunner  Medal, "  to  be 
given  to  the  student  who  shall  present  the  best  essay  on  an 
assigned  subject  in  American  Literature.    Bstablished  1896.  1,000  00 

CAMPBELL  SCHOLABSHIP  FUND. 

Gifts  of  $3,000  each  from  Miss  Maria  L.  Campbell  and  Miss  Cath- 
erine B.  Campbell  for  the  establishment  of  two  sohohurships 
in  the  College,  in  memory  of  Bobert  B.  Campbell,  of  the  class 
of  1844,  and  Henry  B.  Campbell,  of  the  class  of  1847. 
Bstablished  1900 6,000  00 

JAMES  S.  CABPENTIEB  FUND. 

Gift  from  General  H.  W.  Garpentier  to  establish  a  fund  in  mem- 
ory of  his  brother,  James  S.  Garpentier,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
LawSchool.    Established  1903 100,000  00 

CENTER  FUND. 

Gift  of  Mary  E.  Ludlow,  in  memory  of  her  son,  the  late  Bobert 
Center,  the  income  to  be  applied  either  to  the  salary  of  a 
Professorship  of  Music,  or  to  be  used  in  any  one  or  more  of 
these  ways  or  such  other  ways  as  shall  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Trustees  tend  most  effectively  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
musical  instruction  in  the  United  States,  and  to  offer  the  most 
favorable  opporttmitles  for  acquiring  instruction  of  the 
highest  order.    Established  1896 178,046  50 

CHANLBR  PBIZB  FUND. 

Bequest  of  J.  Winthrop  Chanler,  of  the  class  of  1847,  to  found 
an  annual  prize  for  **the  best  original  manuscript  essay  in 
English  Prose  on  the  History  of  Civil  Government  of  Am- 
erica, or  some  other  historical  subject.**    Established  1877. . .  1,000  00 

CLARK  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND.    SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Bequest  of  the  late  Alonzo  Clark,  M.  D.,  formerly  President  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  discovery  of  new  facts  in  medical  science. 
First  prize  bestowed  October  1, 1894 14,000  00 

CLASS  OF  1848  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND. 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  friend,  1902 10,000  00 

COLUMBIA  FELLOWSHIP  FUND. 

Established  by  the  Trustees  tor  a  travelling  fellowship  in  the  De- 
partment of  Architecture  in  recognition  of  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  F.  Augustus  Schermerhom,  of  the  class  of  1868,  to  this 
Department.  The  fellowship  is  awarded  in  e^'en  numbered 
years.    Established  1889 13,000  00 

Carried  forward $459,779  81 
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Broiwlit  forward $459,779  81 

OOTHBAL  FUND. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  James  B.  Swords  and  Mrs.  flamiiel  Lawrence  as  a 
memorial  to  their  brother,  Alexander  I.  Cotheal,  the  inoome 
to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  Oriental  Lanffuages, 
or  relating  to  Oriental  countries.    Established  1896 MOO  0# 

CURTIS  FELLOWSHIP  FUND. 

Gift  of  the  George  William  Curtis  Memorial  Committee  to  estab- 
lish a  fellowship  in  the  School  of  Political  Science  in  Oolum- 
bia  University,  to  bear  the  name  and  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  George  William  Curtis,  the  holder  of  the 
fellowship  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  science  of  « 

government,  with  a  special  view  to  its  application  to  the 
then  existing  condition  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State 
or  City  of  New  York,  and  to  publish  a  monograph  on  some 
subject  relating  to  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  United 
States,  etc.    Established  1899 10,000  Of 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS  MEDALS  FUND. 

Gift  from  an  associate  of  George  William  Curtis  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  work,  1902 1,000  Of 

DaCOSTA  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND. 

The  late  Charles  M.  DaCosta,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1856, 
bequeathed  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  $100,000. 
Of  this  sum,  the  Trustees,  on  October  6,  1891,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  chair  in  the  Department  of  Biology,  set  apart 
$80,000,  which  has  been  increased  by  the  profits  of  certain 
investments  to 86,676  83 

DEAN  LUNG  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  CHINESE  FUND. 

Gift  of  anonymous  friend  in  1901  to  found  a  department  of 
Chinese  Languages,  Literatures,  Religion  and  Law,  and 
especially  for  the  establishment  of  a  Professorship  to  be 
known  as  the  Dean  Lung  Professorship  of  Chinese 213,000  00 

DRISLER  CLASSICAL  FUND. 

Gift  of  President  Low  for  the  endowment  of  the  ''  Henry  Drisler 
Classical  Fund"  for  the  purchase  of  books,  maps,  charts, 
busts  and  such  other  equipment  as  will  tend  to  make 
instruction  in  the  daasics  more  interesting  and  effective. 
Established  1894 10,000  00 

DYCKMAN  FUND. 

Gift  of  Isaac  Michael  Dyckman  in  memory^of  his^indea,  Dr.  Jacob 
Dyckman,  and  Dr.  James  Dyckman,  both  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  to  establish  the  "  Dyckman  Fund  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Biological  Research,**  "  the  interest 
derived  therefrom  to  be  devoted  annually  to  such  object  con- 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  gift  as  shall  be  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Zoologry  and  approved  by  the  President.** 
Established  1899 10,000  00 

Carried  forward $796,356  64 
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Brought  forward $796,366  64 

BATON  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND. 

Leeracy  from  the  late  I>orman  B.  Eaton  to  endow  and  maintain  a 
ProfeflBorship  of  Municipal  Soienoe  and  Administration  in  tbe 
CoUege.    BBtabllflhed  1803 100,000  00 

QBBHARD  FUND. 

Bequeet  of  Frederick  Oebhard  to  found  a  Profeasorshlp  of  tbe 

German  Laa«rua«e  and  Literature.    Established  1843 30,000  00 

GERMAN  LECTURE  FUND. 

Gifts  for  an  endowment  for  Public  Lectures  in  German  at  the 
University,  the  income  to  be  used  for  advertisinff,  printingr, 
Blldes,eto.   Brtablished  1901 1,000  00 

GUSTAV  GOTTHEIL  FELLOWSHIP  FUND. 

Gift  from  Temple  Bmanu-El  to  establish  the  above  FeUowship,  the 
holder  of  which  is  to  be  nominated  by  the  Professors  in  the 
Department  of  Semitic  Lan^ruagea,  subject  to  oonflrmation  by 
the  Trustees.    Established  1903 10,000  00 

HAR8BN  PRIZE  FUND,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Founded  by  the  late  Jacob  Harsen,  M.  D.,  in  1869.  The  income 
of  the  fund  is  to  be  given  in  prizes  as  follows :  Clinical  Reports, 
three  prizes:  First  prize,  $150:  Second  prize,  $75;  Third  prize, 
$26.  Proficiency  at  Examinations,  Three  prizes:  First  prize, 
$500;  Second  prlae,  $300;  Third  prize,  $200 31,114  10 

ILLIG  FUND. 

Bequest  of  William  C.  dig,  of  the  Oaas  of  1882,  School  of  Mines, 
the  income  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  prizes  to  be 
awarded  to  students  of  the  graduating  daas  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  who  shall,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Faculty,  have  merited 
the  same  by  commendable  proficiency  in  such  scientific  sub- 
jects as  the  Faculty  may  desicrnate.    Established  1898 2,000  00 

JACOBI  WARD  FUND,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  '*  to  endow  a  ward  for  children  in 
the  Roosevelt  Hospital.  **  Established  in  1899  as  a  memorial 
to  the  donor's  wife  and  in  honor  of  Dr.  Abraham  Jaoobi 60,000  00 

LAW  BOOK  TRUST  FUND. 

Created  by  act  of  the  Trustees  on  March  5, 1900,  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Alexander  Cole's  Gift  ($600);  John  Jay  Jenkins 
Legacy  ($600);  John  McKeon  Fund  ($1,000);  Sampson 
Simpson  Fund  ($1,000);  and  Edgar  J.  Nathan  Gift  ($260), 
the  income  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  law  lxK)kB 4,260  00 

LOUBAT  FUND. 

Gift  of  Joseph  F.  Loubat  for  prizes  to  be  given  every  five  years 
for  works  in  the  English  Lan^ruage  on  the  History,  Geography, 
Archaeology,  Ethnology,  Philology,  or  Numismatics  of  North 
America.  First  prise,  $1,000;  second  prize,  $400.  Estab- 
U8hedl892 7,000  00 

LOUBAT  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND. 

Gift  from  Joseph  F.  Loubat  to  establish  the  Loubat  Professorship 

in  American  Archaeology.    Established  1903 100,000  00 
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McKEM  FELLOWSHIP  FUND. 

Gift  of  Charles  F.  McKlm  for  two  traveling  fellowshipe  in  the 
Department  of  Architecture.  The  fellowships  are  awarded 
In  odd  numbered  years.    BstabUshed  1880 20,000  00 

MBMBBR  OF  CLASS  OF  *85  FUND. 

Gift  of  Grant  Squires  of  the  Oaas  of  1886,  the  income  to  be 
awarded  every  five  years  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  sociologi- 
cal investigation  that  promises  results  of  a  scientific  value. 
Established  1806 1,060  00 

MOFFATT  SCHOLABSHIP  FUND. 

Legacy  from  William  B.  Moflatt,  M.D.,  of  the  Class  of  1838,  '*  for 
the  purposes  of  one  or  more  scholarships  for  the  education 
and  instruction  of  one  or  more  indigent  students."  Estab- 
lished 1862 2,000  00 

MOSENTHAL  FELLOWSHIP  FUND. 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Joseph  Mosenthal  to  found  a  fellow* 

shiplnMusic.    Established  1898 7,600  00 

PERKINS  FELLOWSHIP  FUND. 

Legacy  from  Willard  R  Perldns,  the  income  to  be  expended  every 
four  years  for  a  travelling  fellowship  in  the  Architectural 
Department.  Established  1898.  The  fellowship  will  be  next 
awarded  in  June,  1906 6,700  00 

PHILOLBXIAN  CENTENNIAL  WASHINGTON  PRIZE  FUND. 

Gift  from  the  Philolexlan  Society,  the  accumulated  interest  to 
be  expended  every  four  years  for  a  life  siae  bronae  bust  of 
George  Washington,  to  be  given  to  that  member  of  the  PhUo- 
lexlan  Society  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  of  the 
University,  the  President  of  the  Society,  and  a  third  man 
of  their  choosing,  shall  be  deemed  most  worthy  upon  his 
delivery  of  an  original  patriotic  address 1,000  00 

PHILOLEXIAN  PRIZE  FUND 1,240  00 

PHCENIX  LEGACY. 

On  account  of  one-third  part  of  the  residuary  estate  of  the  late 
Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix,  bequeathed  to  Columbia  College 
in  1881 147,820  19 

ALEXANDER  MONCRIEF  PROUDFTT  FELLOWSHIP  FUND. 

Legacy  from  the  late  Alexander  Moncrief  Proudflt,  of  the  Class 
of  1892,  to  found  a  fellowship  for  the  encouragement  of  study 
in  English  Literature,  to  be  known  as  the  "Alexander  Mon- 
crief Proudflt  FeliowBhip  in  Letters,**  to  be  held  only  by  such 
persons  as,  being  the  sons  of  native  bom  American  parents, 
shall  have  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  a  three 
years*  residence  in  Columbia  College,  and  shall,  while  enjoylnir 
such  fellowship,  or  the  Income  thereof,  remain  unmarried. 
Established  1899 15,000  00 

BIARIA  McLEAN  PBOUDFIT  FELLOWSHIP  FUND  IN  MEDICINE. 
Legacy  from  the  late  Alexander  Moncrief  Proudflt,  of  the  Class 
of  1892,  to  found  a  fellowship  to  be  known  as  the  ''Maria 

McLean  Prondflt  Fellowship,**  to  be  held  only  by  such  persons      

Carried  forward $1,323  030  93 
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as,  beincr  the  sons  of  natiye  bom  American  parents,  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Oolumbla  Ool- 
lege,  puiBue  advanced  studies  in  Hedidne,  and  shall,  while 
enjoying  this  fellowship  or  the  income  thereof,  remain  un- 
married.   Hstablished  1888 


PUUTZBR  8GH0LABSHIP  FUND. 

Gift  of  $100,000  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  to  found  thirty  scholarships 
for  graduates  of  City  Orammar  Schools,  one-half  the  sum  to 
be  used  on  improvements  on  the  New  Site  at  116th  Street. 
Established  1803 

SCHBRHEBHORN  SCHOLABSHIP  FUND. 

Bequest  of  John  J.  Schermerhom,  of  the  CSass  of  1826,  ^*for  the 
purpose  of  free  scholarships,  the  nomination  to  which  shall 
vest  in  my  nearest  male  relative  in  each  generation  during 
his  lifetime."   Bstablished  1877 

8GHIFF  FRLLOWSHIP  FUND. 

Gift  of  Jacob  H.  SchifT  to  found  a  fellowship  in  the  School  of 
Political  Science,  to  be  annually  awarded  by  the  Faculty  on 
the  nomtoation  of  the  donor  or  his  eldest  living  mate  descend- 
ant, etc.    Bstablished  1898 

CABL  8CHUBZ  FELLOWSHIP  FUND. 

From  the  Garl  Schurz  Fund  Committee  in  honor  of  Gari  Schurz. 
Bstablished  1900 

GAEL  SCHUBZ  LIBRABY  FUND. 

From  the  Carl  Schurz  Fund  Committee  in  honor  of  Garl  Schurz, 
the  income  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books,  maps, 
pamphlets,  and  the  like,  in  the  field  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature.   Established  1900 

SEIDL  FUND. 

The  proceeds  of  a  Memorial  performance  held  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  on  March  23, 1899,  in  honor  of  the  late  Anton 
Seidl,  the  income  of  the  fund  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Seidl  during 
her  lifetime,  and  thereafter  ^*to  be  awarded  at  least  every 
second  year  to  the  most  promising  candidate,  either  man  or 
woman,  prepared  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  musical 
composition  at  Columbia  University,  or  elsewhere  in  this 
country,  or  abroad.** 

SLOANE  MATERNITY  HOSPITAL  FUND,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 
Gift  of  William  D.  Sloane  and  Emily  Thorne  Sloane,  his  wife,  as 
an  endowment  to  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  to  make  all 


Its  beds  free  in  perpetuity.    Established  1889. 


SMITH  PBIZE  FUND,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Gift  of  relatives,  friends,  and  pupils  of  the  late  Joseph  Mather 
Smith,  M.D.,  as  a  memorial  of  his  services  as  Professor  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  from  1826  to  1866. 
An  annual  prize  of  $100,  is  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  subject  of  the  year  presented  by  an  Alumnus  of  the 
College.. 


15,000  00 


50,448  75 


5,000  00 


15,000  00 


10,000  00 


10,000  00 


12,000  00 


250,000  00 


2,337  81 
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STEVENS  PBIZB  FUND,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

EBtabUahed  by  the  late  Alexander  Hodgson  Stevens,  formerly 
President  of  the  College  of  Physioians  and  Surgeons.  The 
inoome  of  the  fund  is  awarded  every  three  years  for  the  best 
medical  essay  covering  original  research  as  determined  by 
the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  prlae.  To  be  next  awarded 
in  June,1803 1,888  88 

STUABT  SCHOLABSHIP  FUND. 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  A.  Atwill,  in  memory  of  her  grandsons, 
Sidney  Barculo  Stuart,  of  the  Class  of  1880.  and  Eugene  Toi* 
man  Stuart,  of  the  Class  of  1881,  to  found  two  scholarships  in 
the  College,  to  be  known  as  ''Stuart  SohoUunhips."  Estab- 
lished 1885 6,000  00 

TROWBRIDGE  FELLOWSHIP  FUND. 

61ft  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of  Mines  as  a 
Memorial  to  the  late  Professor  Trowbridge,  to  establish  the 
''William  Petit  Trowbridge  Fellowship  in  Engineering." 
The  income  of  the  fund,  to  be  not  less  than  $500  per  year, 
is  payable  to  the  widow  of  Professor  Trowbridge  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Trustees.    Established  1883 10,000  00 

TRUST  FUND  FOR  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Gift  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  as  an  endowment  of  the  head  pro- 
fessorship of  the  Psychological  Department  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.   Established  1888 180,000  00 

TYNDALL  FELLOWSHIP  FUND. 

Gift  of  the  late  Professor  John  Tyndall  of  London,  the  income 
to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  "American  pupUs  who  may 
have  shown  decided  talentsin  Physics,  etc."  Established  1885.  10,845  50 

VANDERBELT  CLINIC  ENDOWMENT  FUND,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Gift  of  Cornelius,  William  K.,  Frederick  W.,  and  George  W.  Van- 
derbilt,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  their  father,  the  late 
William  H.  Vanderbilt,  as  an  endowment  for  the  Vanderbllt 
CUnic.    Established  1886 115,000  00 

WARING  FUND. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  1888,  raised  by  public  subscription  the 
sum  of  $100,000,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late 
George  E.  Waring.  The  income  of  the  fund  (to  be  not  lees 
than  $4,000  per  year),  is  to  be  paid  semi-annually  to  the  widow 
and  daughter  of  Colonel  Waring  during  their  lifetime,  and 
thereafter,  "the  income  shall  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
Instruction  in  municipal  affairs  in  such  manner  as  the  Pres- 
ident and  board  of  Trustees  of  said  college  may  direct.** 

For  Mrs.  Waring $50,000 

For  Miss  Waring  50,000 

100,000  00 
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INYESTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS  IN  PERSONAL  SECURITIES 

BONDS. 

9    4,000  Belleville  &  Carondelet  It.  R.  Go/s  6  per  cent. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  19^»3 $4,574  00 

18,000  Buffalo,  Rochester  it,  Pittsburg  R.  R.  Co/s  5 

per  oent.  General  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1937  17,^40  32 

6,000  Canada  Southern  R.  R.  Go/s  5  per  oent. 
Seoond  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1913 6,000  00 

20,000  Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey  5  per  oent. 

Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1987 20,000  00 

60,000  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.'s  4  1-2  per  oent. 

General  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1992 53,987  50 

1,000  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.*s  (Craig  Valley 
Branch)  6  per  oent.  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bond, 
due  1940 1,000  00 

10,000  Chicago  ft  Northwestern  R.  R.  Co.*s  4  per 

oent.  Extensiou  Bonds,  due  1926 10,000  00 

125,000  Chicago  ft  Northwestern  R.  R.  Co.*s  5  per 

cent.  Sinking  Fund  Debenture  Bonds,  due  1933         125,000  00 

200,000  Columbia  College  3  per  cent.  Mortgage  Gold 

Bonds,  due  1909 200,000  00 

6,000  Georgia  Paoiflc  R.  R.  Co.*8  6  per  oent.  First 
Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1022 6,886  00 

6,000  Harlem  River  ft  Portchester  R.  R.  Co.^s  7  per 
cent,  (reduced  to  6  per  oent.)  First  Mortgage 
Bonds,  due  1903 6,000  00 

24,000  niinois  Central  R.R.  Co.^s  4  per  cent.  Bonds. 

due  1963 21,950  87 

10,000  Lehigh  ft  Hudson  Bi^^r  R.R.  Co.'s  0  per  cent, 
(reduced  to  6  per  oent.)  First  Mortgage  Gold 
Bonds,  due  1911 10,000  00 

28,000  Lehigh  Valley  R.R.  Co.'s  4H  percent.  First 

Bonds,  due  1940 28,000  00 

10,000  Lehigh  Valley  Terminal R.R.  Co.'s  5  percent. 

First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  du6  1940 10,000  00 

29,000  Manhattan  Elevated  R.R.  Co.'s  4  per  cent. 

Consolidated  Bonds,  due  1990 27,948  76 

225,000  Michigan  Central  R.R.  Co.*s  (Detroit  ft  Bay 

City)  6  per  oent.  First  MoL*tgage  Bonds,  due  1931.         226,000  00 

26,000  New  Jersey  Junction  R.R.  Co.'s  4  per  First 

Mortgage  Bondis,  due  1986 26,000  00 

Carried  forward f 798,?86  24 
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3,000  New  York  Central  A  Hudson  River  R.R.  Ck>/8 
4  per  cent.  Gold  Extended  Debt  Certificates,  due 
1906 

25,000  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co/s  5  per  cent.  First 
Mortgage  Consolidated  Bonds,  due  1932 

95,000  Northern  Pacific  R.B,  Co/s  (prior  lien  rail- 
way and  land  grant)  4  per  cent.  Gold  Bonds, 
due  1997 

41,000  Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R.  Co/s  6  per  cent. 
Consolidated  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due 
1946 

28,000  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  R.R.  Co.'s 
4^  per  cent.  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds,  due 
1933 

60,000  Scioto  VaUey  &  New  England  R.  R.  Co.'s  4 
per  cent.  Gold  Bonds,  due  1989 

32,000  West  Shore  R.  R.  Co.*s  4  per  cent.  First 
Mortgage  Bonds,  due  2361 

60,000  Wisconsin  Central  R.R,  Co.*s  4  per  cent.  First 
Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1949 


3,000  00 


22,600  00 


96,760  00 


46,221  26 


28,000  00 


60,000  00 


31,946  60 


46,750  00       1,121,462  99 


STOCKS. 

16  shares  Albany  &  Susquehanna  R.  R.  Co 

300  shares  Atlanta  A  Charlotte  Air  Line  R.  R.  Co.. 


19  shares  Catawissa  R.R.  Co.  preferred    ($60  par 
value) 

8  shares  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  R.R.  Co. 
preferred 

11  shares  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  ft  Dayton  R.R.  Co. 
common 


6  shares  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  York. 
102  shares  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co 


103  shares  Delaware,  Lackawanna  ft  Western  R.  R. 
Co.  ($60  par  value) 

262  shares  Illinois  Central  R.R.  Co 

500  shares  Manhattan  Railway  Co 

11  shares  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York. 

72  shares  New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford  R.  R. 
Co 

33  shares  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  ft  Chicago  R.  R. 
Co 


$2,000  00 
61,337  60 

476  00 
365  00 


273  63 

10,200  00 

6,180  00 

31,265  33 

70,500  00 

1,640  00 

11,606  60 

4,125  00 

Carried  forward. 
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18  shares  Rensselaer  ft  Saratoga  R.R.  Co 2,290  91 

155  shares  United  New  Jeney  R.B.  and  Canal  Co 28,894  88         221,062  66 

BONDS  AND  MOBTGAGBB. 
Jacob  D.  Butler,  on  *'Wheelock  Property,**  161st 
Street  and  Broadway,  New  York,  at  4  per  cent, 
due  1904 250,000  00 

Bversley  Chllds  and  William  C.  Pate,  on  Malbone 

Street,  Brooklyn,  at  6  per  oent.,  due  1904 8,760  00 

Julius  B.  Fox,  on  329  Bast  23d  Street,  New  York,  at 

5  per  cent.,  due  1906 28,000  00 

Morris  Goldberg  and  Nathan  Schancupp,  on  136 
Monroe  Street,  New  York,  at  4^  per  cent.,  due 
1903 15,000  00 

Francis  Huber,  on  209  Bast  17th  Street,  New  York,  at 

4  per  cent.,  due  1900 15,000  00 

Leopold  Kaufman,  on  57  Morton  Street,  New  York,  at 

5  per  cent.,  due  1906 30,000  00 

Leopold  Slaufman,  on  212  Grand  Street,  New  York,  at 

4H  per  cent.,  due  1907 33,000  00 

Lillie  A.  King,  on  2262  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  at 

4  per  cent.,  due  1904 16,000  00 

Alexander  Katner,  on  437  East  86th  St.,  New  York, 

at  4M  per  cent.,  due  1906 6,000  00 

57,000  Lawyers  Mortgage  Insurance  Oo*s  Mortgage 
Certificates,  secured  by  Bond  and  Mortgage  of 
John  T.  Williams,  on  property  on  Church  St.  near 
White  St.,  New  York,  at  4  per  cent.,  due  1904. . .  57,000  00 

Frank  Maunsell,  on  163-173  Sterling  Place,  Brooklyn, 

New  York,  at  4  per  cent.,  due  1905 35,000  00 

William  Moorea,  on  north  side  129th  St.,  315  feet 
Bast  of  4th  Ave.,  New  York,  at  4  per  cent.,  due 
1902 15,000  00 

Austin  Flint  Morris,  on  13  West  69th  St.,  New  York, 

at  4  per  cent.,  due  1905 10,000  00 

Moritz  Simon  ft  wife,  on  93  Park  Bow,  New  York,  at 

4  per  cent.,  due  1904 15,000    00 

Almira  Hopkins  Spencer  and  Linus  P.  Bissell,  on  prop- 
erty at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  at  6  per  cent.,  due  1897  3,600  00 

H.  Wood  Sullivan,  on  Sterling  St.,    Brooklyn,  New 

York,  at  6  per  cent.,  due  1902 4,000  00 

Bdmund  H.  Wright,  on  Schenectady  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 

New  York,  at  5  per  cent.,  due  1809 .  5,000  00         646*260  00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Certificate  of  Deposit  of  New  York  life  Insurance  ft 

Trust  Co.,  at  3M  per  cent. SO  26 

$1,887,776  89 
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SUTTDBT  GIFTS  AND  LEGACIES  ACCOUNT 

Alnmnl  Memorial  Hall  Gift $100,000  00 

Charles  Bathgate  Book  Legacy 40,000  00 

Glaffiof'82  Gift  (120th  St.  Gate.) 1,500  00 

Oontributions  toward  the  purchase  of  South  Field 250  00 

Other  Contributions  fOr  Bloomingdale  Site 331,150  00 

William  B.  Dodge  Gift  for  Earl  Hall 164,050  82 

Fayerweather  Legacy 318,235  04 

Havemeyer  Gift 414,206  66 

Low  Library  Gift 1,100,639  32 

William  C.  Schermerhom  Gift 458,1 33  18 

EdwardL.  Stabler  Gift 1,200  00 

Bequest  of  the  late  Henry  Villard 50,000  00 

Vanderbilt  Gift,  for  Vanderbilt  Clinic  Building 350,000  00 

Contributions,  etc.,  fOr  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons: 

Buildings,  Additions  and  BquipmBnt 71,551  05 

$3,401,816  06 
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Schedule  17 


ABBEAB8  OF  BENT,  JUNE  M,  1M8 


Arrean  of  Bent,  July  1,1902 $5,032  00 

Collected  in  1902-03 5,032  00 


Total  amount  of  Bents  Beceivable,  1902;-03 396,320  90 

Collectedin  1902-03 393,934  90 

Arrears  accrued  during  1902-3. f2,386  00 


221  Greenwich  Street,  Bev.  Gabriel  A.  Healey,  Executor,  1  year  to 

May  1,1903 »i;250  00 

41  West  47th  Street,  Kathleen  T.  Harper,  6  months  to  May  1,  1903. . . .  463  00 

16  West  60th  Street,  Oaroline  F.  Hastings, 6  months  to  May  1, 1903....  401  50 

53  West  50th  Street,  Amelia  A.  W.  Peck,  6  months  to  May  1, 1903 271  50 

$2,386  00 

Nbw  Yobk,  August  15th«  1903. 

JOHN  MoLu  NASH, 

Treasurer. 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer  of  Columbia  College  for  the  year  ending^  June 
30th,  1903,  and  find  them  to  be  correct  and  duly  vouched  for. 

PATTERSON.  TEELE  &  DENNIS. 

CtrHJUd  PubUc  AccountanU, 
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BARNARD   COLLEGE 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

1902-1903 

RECEIPTS 

Schedule  i. 

BALANCE  ON  HAND $38,252   55 

DIVIDENDS $25,896  75 

INTEREST 1,985   80 

27,882  55 

UNDERGRADUATE    FEES! 

Ttdtion  receipts 49,686  23 

Diploma 735  00 

Matriculation 480  00 

Examination 145  00 

Biology 185  00 

Breakage 122  02 

51,353  25 

MISCELLANEOUS  SOURCES 1,366   75 

GIFTS  FOR  DESIGNATED  PURPOSES  I 

Fiske  Hall  Alterations 11,000  00 

Scholarships 2,335  00 

Chapel  Fund 400  00 

Dean's  Emergency  Fund 350  00 

Furnishing  and  Equipment 600  00 

School  for  Study  at  Rome 100  00 

Equipment  of  Zodlogical  Laboratory. .  166  35 

Department  of  Botany 20  00 

General  Fund 10  00 

14,981  35 

Schedule  ii. 

GIFTS  FOR  PERMANENT  PURPOSES: 

Lucille  Pulitzer  Scholarship : 

Mr.  Jpseph  Piditzer 15,000  00 

Scholarship  Ftmd: 

Mrs.  Wm.  Moir $1,000  00 

Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins 500  00 

Mrs.  Harold  Brown 100  00 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Goodwin 100  00 

Miss  Delafield 5  00 

1,705  00 

Milbank  Quadrangle 1,000,000  00 

Carried  forward $1,016,705  00  $133,836  45 
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Brought  forward $1,016,706  00    $133,836  45 

£ndowxnent  Pond: 

Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefdler. . . .  $56,760  00 

Anonymous 20.000  00 

Mr.  L.  Stem 6.000  00 

Mr.  J.  Kmifmann 4.000  00 

Mrs.  J.  Hood  Wright. . . .      1,000  00 

Mr.  G.  P.  Baker 1.000  00 

Mr.  O.  H.  Kahn 1,000  00 

Mr.  A.  Lewisohn 1.000  00 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Osbom 2.200  00 

Mr.  I.  SeUgman 1,000  00 

Mr.  C.  S.  Smith 1.000  00 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Hackley 1,000  00 

Estate  of 

Mr.  L.  Lewisohn 1.000  00 

Mrs.  S.  Boig 600  00 

Mrs.  R.  Sage 100  00 

96.660  00 

1,113.265  00 

Total  receipts $1,247,091  46 
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BARNARD  COLLEGE 
1902-1903 

DISBURSEMENTS 
GENERAL  PURPOSES: 

Educational  Administration $72,308  85 

Business  Administration 2,000  00 

Care  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 15,086  53 

$89,395  38 

ELLA  WEED  LIBRARY: 

Salaries 400  00 

Ptux^hase  of  books,  repairs,  and  inci- 
dentals   182  57 

682  67 

AID  TO  STUDENTS : 

Scholarships: 

Students'  Scholarships 1,875  00 

Lucille  Pulitzer 150  00 

Jennie  B.  Clarkson 150  00 

Ella  Weed 150  00 

Brearley  School 150  00 

Emily  fames  Smith 150  00 

Anna  E.  Barnard 150  00 

Eliza  T.  Chishohn  Memorial 150  00 

The  Graham  School 150  00 

Trustees  Competitive  Entrance 150  00 

Veltin  School  Alumnae 150  00 

Mrs.  Donald  McLean 150  00 

Jessie  Kaufmann 150  00 

Piske 200  00 

3,875  00 

Lectureship : 

Hartley  House 300  00 

Prizes: 

Kohn  Mathematical 60^00 

Herrman  Botanical 60^00 

Balance    of    income    from    Lucille 

Pulitzer  Scholarship 270  00 

Balance  of  income  from  Jessie  Kauf- 
mann Scholarships 20  00 

Wood's  Hole  Scholarships 100  00 

490  00 


SCIENTIFIC  departments: 

Department  of  Botany 597  81 

Department  of  Chemistry 608  14 

Department  of  Physics 491  84 

Phjrsiological  Laboratory 300  34 

Department  of  Zo61ogy 612  15 

2,610  28 

Carried  forward. $97,253  23 
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Brought  forward , $97,253  23 

MILBANK  QUADRANGLE 1,000,000    00 

PBBS  RETURNED  TO  STUDENTS 421    48 

dean's  emergency  FUND 325    00 

CHAPEL  FUND 282    00 

UNDERGRADUATE  INSTRUCTION  AT : 

Columbia  University $1,840  00 

Teachers  CoUege 1,137  00 

2,977  00 

miscellaneous: 

Fiske  Hall  Alterations 21,888  84 

American  School  for  Classical  Studies 

at  Rome 100  00 

21,988  84 

investments  : 

Endowment  Fund 64,497  57 

Lucille  Pulitzer  Scholarship 15,018  75 

Scholarship  Ftmd 9.545  55 

Jessie  Kaufmann  Scholarship 4,049  50 

93,111  37 

Total  expenditures $1,216.358  92 

CASH  ON  HAND,  JULY  1,  1903 30,732  53 

Total $1,247,091  45 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT 

1902-1003 

RBCBIPTS 

Schedtile  i. 

BALANCB  ON  HAND $129,860  58 

DIVIDENDS  AND  INTEREST 12,536   00 

PBBS :  Tiiition,  Matrictilation,  and  Graduation 212,811  78 

MISCELLANEOUS  SOURCES 8,018   07 

GIFTS  FOR  DESIGNATED  PURPOSES*. 
SCHOLARSHIPS : 

Low  Scholarship : 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Luquer $200  00 

Schackelford  Scholarship: 

"A  Friend" 75  00 

Pierrepont  Scholarship: 

Mrs.  R.  Btimham  MofiEat 75  00 

Southern  Scholarships: 
Mr.  Archer  M.   Hunt- 
ington      $500  00 

Mr.   Geo.  Foster  Pea- 
body 900  00 

Mr.John  Crosby  Brown.     500  00 
Mr.  V.  Event  Macy. . .  1,000  00 
General  Educational 
Board,    Mr.    George 
Foster    Peabody, 

Treas 3,200  00 

6.100  00 

Pulitzer  Scholarships: 
Mr.  Jos.  Pulitzer 5,529  50 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  PUND: 

Teachers  College  Alumni 

Assn 50  00 

Miss  May  B.   Van  Ars- 

dale.  Treas 50  00 


NEW  YORK  S    VTE  LIBRARY 

New  York  State 

pund: 
und: 

100  00 
100  00 
105  00 

ALPRED  TENNYSON  PRIZE  P 

MissE.  Y.  Stevens.... 

$12,284  50 
.     $12,284  50 

Can  led  forward 

$363,226  43 
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Brought  forward $12,284  60  $363,226  43 

GIFTS  FOR  COLLBGB  DBBT  FUND: 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Haikness  $5,000  00 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Harkness  5,000  00 

Mrs.  S.  V.  Harlcness 5,000  00 

Mrs.  Esther  Herrmann. .  100  00 

fiCifls  Grace  H.  Dodge....  900  00 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  Read 1,000  00 

Mr.  H.  P.  Wertheim 1,000  00 

18,000  00 

GIFTS  FOR  GBNBRAL  PURPOSBS: 

By  members  of  the  Board 

of  Trustees 47.850  00 

A  Western  Friend 11,000  00 

A  Friend 4,000  00 

Mrs.  W.  £.  Dodge,  Sen. .  1,000  00 

Mr.  Wm.  E.  Dodge 1,000  00 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Moen 1,000  00 

Miss  Caroline  White 800  00 

Mrs.  A.  Newbold  Morris.  500  00 

Mrs.  M.  K.  Jesup 500  00 

Mr.  and    Mrs.    Andrew 

Carnegie. 500  00 

Miss  M.  W.  Bruce 500  00 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hyde 500  00 

Mrs.  Eliot  F.  Shepard. . .  500  00 
Mrs.  Richard  T.  Auch- 

muty 4  250  00 

Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge. . .  200  00 

Mrs.  Robert  MacCarter. .  150  00 

Mrs.  Hurtt 100  00 

Mr.  James  H.  Jones 100  00 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Dun 100  00 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Peters 100  00 

Mrs.  George  E.  Dodge. . .  100  00 

Mrs.  George  W.  Mead...  100  00 

MissM.  Benson 100  00 

Miss  H.  Phelps  Stokes . .  100  00 

Mr.  Samuel  Sloan 100  00 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff 100  00 

Miss  H.  C.  Butler 25  00 

Miss  L.  L.  Schuyler 10  00 

71,285  00 

101,569  50 

$464,796  93 

Carried  forward $464,795  93 
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Brought  forward $464,705  03 

Schedule  11. 

ADDITIONS  TO  PBRMANBNT  FUNDS: 
FOR  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS: 

Horace  Mann  School  Building  Fund: 
Gift  of  Mr.  V.   Event 

Macy $40,000  00 

Sale  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

R.R.  Rights 368  76 

$40,368  76 

CoUeee  Grounds  Fund: 
GiJt  of  Mr.  George  Foster 

Peabody 12,000  00 

Speyer  Land  and  School  Fund: 
Gift  of  Mr.    and    Mrs. 

James  Speyer 20,882  41 

Interest  on  unexpended 

Balance 714  06 

30,606  47 

Physical  Education  Building  Fund: 

Interest  on  unexpended  Balance. .  • .        700  00 

$83,666  22 

GBNBRAL  BNDOWlfBNT  FUND: 

Gift  from  'AFriend" 16,000  00 

ADDITIONS  TO  SPBCIAL  FUNDS: 

Caroline  L.  Ms^  Bequest: 
Inheritance  Tax  rettimed 
by  U.  S.  Government..   20,000  00 

Less:  Legal  Fees  paid 2,000  00 

18,000  00 

Caroline  Scholarship  Fund: 
Gift    of     Miss    Caroline 

Phelps  Stokes 6,000  00 

"Cash^ 27  08 

6,027  08 

Tileston  Scholarship  Fund: 

From   sale    of   Baltimore   ft   Ohio 

Rights 44  60 

23,071  77 

ADDITIONS  TO  SPBCIAL  LOAN  FUNDS: 

General  Loan  Fund: 
Gift  of  Mrs.  F.  F.  Thomp- 

son 600  00 

Interest  on  Loans 22  06 

622  06 

Ruth  Loan  Fund: 

Interest  on  Loans 61  80 

674  76 

122,311  74 

Schedule  iii. 

MONBY  BORROWBD  (net) 6,000  00 

Mortgage  Payable 47.600  00 

62,600  00 

Total  Receipts $630,607  67 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
1902-1903 

DISBURSEMENTS 
EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION: 

Educational  Admimstration 
and  Instruction $226,759  11 . 

Departmental  Appropria- 
tions      .  6.916  90 

Fellowships,    Scholarships, 

and  Prizes 15,033  00 

$248,708  01 

BUILDINGS       AND        GROUNDS,       CURRENT 

EXPENSES 37,683  30 

LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM: 

Br3rson  Library 5,024  84 

Educational  Museum 2,047  98 

7,072  82  - 

BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 17,505   43 

ADDITIONS  TO  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. .  .  230,088  51 

INVESTMENTS  ACQUIRED 73,854    14 

MISCELLANEOUS 649  04 

Total  Expenditures $615,561  25 

GAIN  POR  YEAR  (net) 4,906  31 

BALANCE  ON  HAND  JUNE  30,  1903 19,140   11 

24,046  42 

Total $639,607  67 
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